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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Hon. George H. Edwards 
Mayor of Kansas City 

On behalf of Kansas City, I want to extend to you a cordial 
welcome. You say that you are glad to be here; we must all 
be glad, because Kansas City certainly is happy to have the 
honor of entertaining this Conference. 

Kansas City lies in two states, not that one state is not 
large enough to hold us, but we were right hefre at the edge 
of two of the best states in the United States, and we could 
not decide which one of them to pick out, so we decided to 
take them both, and a part of our city is in the great state of 
Missouri — Missouri, with her tremendous resources of coal 
and agricultural products and live stock; and the other part 
of us is over in Kansas — Kansas, with her wheat, her oil, and 
her gas; so that we are really a Kansas as well as a Missouri 
city. 

We are a young city; it is only fifty years since the first 
passenger train entered this city, and today we call ourselves 
the second railway center in the United States. We are a 
handsome city and we admit it, you do not have to prove it. 
We have a park system which we believe is second to none in 
the United States. We have some 3,000 acres of park and 
boulevard lands. We have something like 100 miles of bou- 
levard drives. We are a city that believes in promoting what 
is best for our people, and we have invested something like 
$10,000,000 in our school buildings. We have some 40,000 
pupils attending our schools and we have eighty-seven school 
buildings, most of them fireproof, and 1,400 teachers. 

We have a Welfare Board here which handles the 'down 
and outs' of the town, and we have established out on the 
edge of town a municipal farm of some 200 acres; and that 
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Board is doing a great work in taking these men who are 
unfortunate and who have gotten down in the gutter, and 
placing their faces toward the light and starting them on the 
road to become useful citizens. 

We have some of these things, as I say, of which we are 
proud, and still we realize our shortcomings. We are a good 
deal like Topsy, we have 'just sort of growed up loose', as 
you might say. There has been no well-defined plan for the 
development of the city, aside from our park and boulevard 
system and our Board of Public Welfare. We feel, therefore, 
that we owe your organization a very great debt of gratitude 
for selecting this city for this Conference. We are expecting 
to learn from you those things which we need to learn, that 
is, the modern and scientific ways of promoting municipal 
growth. We need to learn from you something of what is 
necessary to locate an interurban station, for instance. We 
have been struggling with that proposition for a year and 
we have not found out yet what we ought to do to locate this 
station, and we need your help in regard to that. We need 
your help in advising us in laying out an adequate system of 
traffic ways, and we expect to hear from those of your speak- 
ers who touch upon this question, words that will be of a 
great deal of service to us in settling this proposition. 

We need to learn from you the best methods of street light- 
ing and street marking, and other things of this kind, as well 
as the developing of different sections of the town along 
scientific lines. 

I say to you, therefore, that we feel that we owe to 
you a very great debt, and we are going to try to the 
best of our ability to, in some measure, repay this debt while 
you are here among us, and if we can do anything that will 
add to your comfort, we shall be only too happy to do so. 

Again, on behalf of Kansas City, I extend to you a very 
cordial welcome. 



[2] 
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INTERURBAN PASSENGER TERMINALS 
George A. Damon 

Consulting Engineer, Los Angdee, Cal. 

The term 'city planning' must very shortly come into a 
larger meaning, for our cities are expanding at a pace fully 
equal to the development of the art of technical foresight 
with which we are endeavoring to anticipate their growth. 
Improved methods of transportation are creating great living 
and working districts which are sometimes called the 'greater 
city\ or the 'metropolitan district*. Neither of these terms 
seems exactly fitting, but whatever we finally call this en- 
larged field, it is imperative that we consider both the original 
city and all of its environs in any plans we may be making. 

It is the province of the city planner to study the growth 
of cities, in order to avoid, in the future development of 
smaller cities, those mistakes which are made apparent by 
the inconvenience of the larger cities. The foretelling of the 
future can be reduced to a more or less exact science in pro- 
portion as we are able to analyze the evolution of the past 
and appreciate the tendencies of the present. 

Cities grow according to natural and psychological laws. 
As far as the subject of this paper is concerned, we may trace 
the usual evolution about as follows: 

First, we have an 'origin', with the first settlers living 
within easy walking distance. Next comes the growth out 
from this center along radiating highways. This growth will 
continue, as transportation is improved until, at the present 
time, the economic radius of a modern city with adequate 
street-car service is about five miles from the center. At 
about this distance, local transportation facilities become in- 
convenient and city amenities begin to thin out. All of this 
growth outward is accompanied by a corresponding increase 

[8] 
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in the congestion directly about the origin, for the greater the 
expansion outward, the more decided seems to be the reflex 
contraction toward the center. 

Contemporaneous with the growth about the original 
center will come the natural development of satellite sub- 
centers. Some of these sub-centers will be directly contig- 
uous to the original center — separated, perhaps, by a river 
or some other topographical barrier, while other centers will 
naturally be situated as far away as possible in order to get 
the benefit of the advantages of an independent environ- 
ment. 

But we always have this urge for the intimate union of all 
of these surrounding centers to the first and largest center. 
This origin may lose some of its "sleeping population', but 
there is constantly increasing need for a common business 
center — to act as clearing-house for the enterprises of both 
the suburban and the interurban territory. 'Direct connec- 
tion' to the heart of the metropolis is the slogan of each of 
the subsidiary centers. It is the function of the city termi- 
nal to provide for an unhampered flow of traffic to this great 
center, through it, and again away from it. If the flow of 
traffic to any one part of the district is interfered with in 
any way, then we have a lack of growth in that district. 
Prosperity and good circulation apparently go hand in hand, 
and with good connections, the advancement of any one 
part of the community has a favorable effect on the entire 
district. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SATELLITE CENTERS 

Each sub-center of population will follow the laws of 
growth of the original metropolitan center. Starting with an 
origin, located by natural favorable conditions, the sub-center 
spreads out along the lines of its local collecting and distrib- 
uting transportation facilities. When we have a number of 
these sub-centers, the "transportation problem' is to connect 
them with the metropolitan center and also with each other 
in the most direct way. 

[4] 
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The old Continental idea of building a city was to surround 
it with a wall and to handicap outside development in every 
possible way. The American principle of city building, 
however, seems to be to encourage the spreading out of the 
community. There is danger, however, that we may lose 
many of the advantages of the city by over-expansion, and 
in our effort to secure urban amenities under suburban con- 
ditions, we may pay too high a price. The medium ground 
between contraction on one hand and expansion on the other 
seems to point to numerous centers throughout the district, 
each having its own individual characteristics and ye^t, with- 
out surrendering its identity, becoming, in time, part of the 
whole by means of an efficient system of intercommunication. 

With the proper design of a city terminal, we may have 
both decentralization and centralization. The enterprises 
which prosper best under conditions of convenience at the 
center can be effectively connected with the industries and 
homes which flourish better when removed from the disad- 
vantages of congestion, and we can thus maintain the proper 
balance between the natural forces of city growth. 

TIME IS THE ESSENCE OF THE TERMINAL ARRANGEMENT 

It is time and not distance which locates the limits of the 
satellite zone. To secure access to the business district of the 
metropolitan center in the shortest possible time is the first 
requirement for our efforts to overcome distance by reducing 
the time of travel. Some of our interurban cars creep into 
and out of cities over local street car tracks, but with the 
coining of the automobile, we feel the need of higher speed, 
and today we are under the necessity of delivering our inter- 
urban car to the border of the city quicker than the traffic 
policeman should allow the competing automobile to cover 
the same distance. 

In the down-town streets, our local cars move at the rate 
of four or five miles an hour during rush hour traffic. In the 
outlying districts, they speed up to ten or twelve miles an 
hour. The express cars in the subway make an average 

[5] 
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speed of twenty-five miles per hour, including stops. It is 
not unreasonable to require a speed of twenty miles an hour 
over the tracks of a city terminal, which means reaching the 
five-mile radius in not more than fifteen minutes, or in less 
than half the time usually taken by a local street car. 

It is essential that the suburban and interurban cars run 
'on time', particularly when the schedule headway is fifteen 
minutes or longer. To insure regularity, some control should 
be provided to take up the irregularities in the running time, 
as a delay in the terminal adds to the total time of the pas- 
sengers' trip. 

LOCAL CAR INTERFERENCES 

Until the terminal tracks become of sufficient importance 
to make them entirely independent of all local lines, the inter- 
urban terminal will fall short of its ultimate efficiency. The 
interurban business should be through or express service, and 
if possible should not be complicated with the slower local 
cars. As a general rule, the passengers in an interurban car 
will pay more than a local fare, and it is ordinary practice 
to furnish a seat for every passenger. To provide ten-cent 
seats for five-cent passengers is not good economy, so that 
from the standpoint of both time and money, the interurban 
cars should not attempt to serve local passengers. 

The only way that local lines can afford to carry passengers 
as far as is done for a universal five-cent fare is because the 
losses in the long-haul business are made up by the profits 
from the short-haul passengers carried in short-haul cars. 
The interurban line having no short-haul cars in the five-cent 
zone cannot make up the losses due to the long-haul local 
passenger and, therefore, should not be required to handle 
local five-cent business. 

The excessive cost of operation of a local car over an ex- 
press car is due to the expense of frequent stopping and 
starting. Eliminate local stops and the through car can run 
twice as far as the local car for the same expense. This saving 
in operating expense, due to the avoiding of local stops, will 

[6] 
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go a long way toward maintaining the investment for sepa- 
rate tracks for the interurban system. 

There are, of course, situations where it is quite imprac- 
ticable to secure a city entrance for interurban cars entirely 
separate from the local lines, but in such cases the inter- 
urban service cannot be expected to flourish to the same 
extent as it would if unhampered by local conditions. 

CONVENIENT TRANSFER POINTS 

At each center and sub-center, the most convenient trans- 
fer arrangements should be provided to allow an interchange 
of passengers between the local and the rapid transit express 
cars. The New York subway express stations point a way, 
but a transfer attained by simply crossing a platform may 
not always be possible. The distance that transferring pas- 
sengers will walk from a local car to a suburban train is shown 
by the arrangement of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central stations in New York City, but every effort should 
be made to avoid such inconvenient transfers. 

Experience shows that passengers do not object to trans- 
ferring, particularly if the operation is made convenient and 
the result is a saving of a few minutes time in travel. In fact, 
the New York subway patrons are sometimes called 'minute- 
mad' on account of the discomfort they will endure in order 
to save a minute by transferring from the local* to the 
'express* trains. 

Of course, the ideal system of transportation would take 
every passenger directly from his home to his work without 
change of cars. In the case of the subway in New York, this 
ideal is approached; but such a condition is only attainable 
when apartment buildings can be clustered about express 
stations and the business or working district is concentrated 
in a limited area. If congestion is to be avoided, then the 
residence district must be spread out, and the policy of trans- 
ferring at centers is the only way to secure sufficient travel 
on any one given artery to justify rapid transit construction. 
If transferring is to be avoided, then the passengers must live 

[7] 
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or work within walking distance of the stations, which means 
congested conditions if high speed conditions are to be main- 
tained. Transferring is apparently the price to be paid for 
suburban environment. 

DENSITY OF TRAFFIC AND TRAIN OPERATION 

An interurban terminal with properly located tracks will 
necessarily be expensive. Much of this expense will be justi- 
fied by the fact that a rapid transit car carrying, say, sixty 
passengers can be operated at an average speed of twenty 
miles an hour for an operating expense of nine cents per car 
mile, which is just one-half the cost of operating a forty-seat 
local car at an average speed of ten miles an hour. This very 
fact that high speed terminal tracks enable us to carry our 
passengers twice as far for half the cost of a local street car 
service is the main fundamental of successful design. It is 
only a matter of having a sufficient number of car miles 
operated annually over each track of the terminal to 
justify a liberal expenditure. As a rule, this critical 
density cannot be reached by operating single car units. 
In other words, an interurban terminal, of the modern 
type, usually calls for a traffic of such density as to require 
train operation. 

It requires an amount of traffic equal to the full capacity of 
two street car lines to justify the building of an elevated. A 
subway requires as much traffic as could be carried by two 
elevated lines. If, therefore, the terminal arrangements re- 
quire an elevated or a subway structure, in order to avoid 
grade crossings or street traffic, provision must, ordinarily, 
be made to allow for train operation. Otherwise, the over- 
head charge for the movement of each car mile in the ter- 
minal will be prohibitive. 

When interurban cars in trains are operated over the local 
street-car tracks, congestion on the street is sure to follow, 
and the public will begin to demand that the interurban cars 
should be taken off the streets, but until the interurban busi- 
ness calls in any given locality for cars in trains, the public 

[8] 
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and economic pressure for a separation of interurban terminal 
and local street car tracks will not be so marked. 

SEPARATE TERMINAL TRACKS 

We recognize at once the disadvantages of using the local 
tracks as a city entrance, but sometimes, in our desire for 
improvement, we make an effort to bring the interurban cars 
over the tracks of local rapid transit lines, as has been done 
with the elevated roads in Chicago. Satellite communities 
served in this way are handicapped, and as the elevated 
business increases, this method will become more and more 
unsatisfactory. Even the addition of a third track to handle 
the one-way rush hour traffic of the outlying districts will 
develop its own limitations. 

In many of our larger cities, the railroads have a suburban 
and interurban service which has been quite satisfactory, 
with the exception that ordinarily the depots are not con- 
venient to the centers of the cities served. I venture to 
predict, however, that as the real business of the railroads 
develops, in course of time this suburban business will be 
very much in the way, and that tracks for the use of suburban 
trains, entirely separate from the regular railroad tracks, will 
be the ultimate solution of the problem. 

There are at present four kinds of transportation available 
in every district: automobiles are monopolizing the streets; 
the local street cars deliver a passenger to any corner; the 
steam roads carry the long haul or distance traffic and often- 
times have a suburban service; the interurban and the sub- 
urban electric cars intimately connect the centers, and actu- 
ally create business for themselves by being conveniently 
located in the very heart of our business and our residence 
districts. To function properly, the interurban tracks should 
be operated separately from all other systems of transit. 

AN 'ULTIMATE* TERMINAL MUST BE A DEVELOPMENT 

Transportation facilities are constantly changing, and it is 
a question as to whether the transportation problem will 

[9] 
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ever be 'solved*. By a careful study of the past, however, 
the evolution of the future can be anticipated and, to a cer- 
tain extent, controlled, and sometimes expedited. The worst 
thing that can happen to a city is to have it finished, for 
as soon as development is arrested, decay begins. Any 
plans, therefore, for terminal improvements should contem- 
plate a step-by-step development. Economic pressure must 
justify investment in betterments, and there is sometimes 
danger in anticipating needs which do not actually material- 
ize. Considerable finesse is needed in fitting a program to 
any plan for what might be considered an 'ultimate* termi- 
nal. A city should not expect to take all the interurban 
cars off the street at once, or anticipate the building of an 
elaborate and ideal terminal without taking part in an 
evolutionary program. 

Our first efforts were to get transportation at any cost — 
but today we are seeking the most adequate transit facilities 
at the least possible expense. We recognize the economic 
waste of paralleling and of competition and are encouraging 
combination, and when monopoly becomes too masterful, we 
make an effort to develop the art of public control. We 
adopt 'safety first' almost as a national policy, and wage a 
continuous agitation against grade crossings. We are now 
in the midst of a speeding-up process which must eliminate 
all needless delay, and therefore the subway, the open cut, 
the elevated, the through route, the signal system, and the 
high-speed car are all to be combined to reduce the time of 
our daily travels. 

TENDENCY TOWARD UNION TERMINALS 

The unification of all terminals is apparently the next big 
move in both city planning and transportation. The eco- 
nomic waste of isolated depots is gradually bringing about 
union stations for our railroads. The separate elevated roads 
of our large cities join in the operation of a 'union loop', and 
the operation of these loops soon demonstrates the advis- 
ability of through routes, which in time calls for the consoli- 

[10] 
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dation of all lines using the loop into one system. All 
tendencies point to the eventual coordination of all of our 
transportation facilities, and any plans for an interurban 
terminal which does not recognize this movement will fall 
short of apparent possibilities. 

The elimination of grade crossings in all of our large cities, 
the effort to prevent the capitalization of the unearned incre- 
ment on the value of the terminal rights of way, the electrili- 
zation of steam roads, and the public convenience of union 
depots are all elements in a general reorganization of the 
entire scheme of city terminals for both steam and electric 
roads. When the time comes in any city for the working out 
of comprehensive transportation plans, there will occur many 
opportunities for improving the interurban connections of 
contiguous and nearby cities. If it is true that passenger 
rides increase as the square of the increase in population 
and that freight handling increases as the cube of the pop- 
ulation growth, what a splendid foundation of demand we 
will have upon which to build these future unified facilities! 

THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE ELECTRIC CAR 

We often hear the question, 'Why plan interurban termi- 
nals when the jitney bus and the auto truck will soon take 
the place of the electric car?' Or the statement, 'It will not 
be long before we are riding on rubber instead of rails'. 
Such remarks are common, and it must be admitted that 
during the past two years electric railway development has 
been interfered with by the rapidly increasing use of the 
automobile. In a great measure, the local jitney bus is the 
product of 'hard times', and as soon as the industry speeds 
up, most of the jitney bus owners, who have been eating up 
their machines, will divert their attention to better-paying 
enterprises. The interurban automobile is on a more per- 
manent basis than the local jitney, and in situations where 
traffic is not dense, the auto-bus is finding and holding a real 
place in our scheme of transportation. Just as soon as the 
density of traffic is sufficient to demand cars in trains, the 
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comparative economy of the auto-bus begins to disappear. 
In other words, when traffic reaches such a point that a 
modern interurban terminal is justified, at that point the 
use of the auto-bus becomes inexpedient. 

Meeting the competition of the interurban auto-bus is 
largely a matter of obviating the terminal delays of the inter- 
urban cars. If two centers are ten miles apart and electric 
interurban cars can be operated from one center to the other 
in twenty minutes, under a headway of ten minutes, and for 
a one-way fare of ten cents, the automobile cannot success- 
fully compete. If, however, the electric cars encounter ter- 
minal delays which lengthen their running time to forty 
minutes for the ten miles, then the automobile which might 
cover the distance in thirty minutes would be a more or less 
successful competitor. 

PUBLIC CREDIT AND PRIVATE CAPITAL 

In any logical program of gradual evolution, there fre- 
quently will be a time when future growth should be antici- 
pated and expenditures made somewhat in advance of earn- 
ings sufficient to insure a fair return on the total investment. 

Our system of public service regulation, just at the present 
time, is proceeding on the basis of limiting the net earnings 
to a 'fair return', but we have not yet advanced to the posi- 
tion where we, as a public, actually guarantee this reasonable 
return. The result is that private capital is now rather shy 
of making investments where the full returns are not certain. 
If, therefore, we expect to get the improvements in our inter- 
urban terminals which the growth of the community de- 
mands from time to time, we must look forward to assisting 
private capital by public cooperation in some way, perhaps 
in a manner similar to the partnership agreement which has 
made the building of the New York subways possible. 

The securing of the permanent right of way and the build- 
ing of permanent structures by means of public credit has 
become an established principle in the extension of New 
York transit facilities. In New York the operating com- 
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parries undertake to pay both the interest and a sinking fund 
upon the money which has been advanced by the city, and 
in this way the public get the benefit of a program of imme- 
diate improvements, somewhat in advance of pressing needs. 
New York's experience may be a guide showing the 'way 
out' of numerous other delayed developments in other 
American cities. 

TERMINAL SHOULD NOT BE A SINGLE STATION 

The elevated railroads started their service in Chicago with 
stub-end terminals, but soon combined into the joint oper- 
ation of a union loop, with many stations in the business 
districts. 

Suburban trains on the railroads usually run into stub- 
end stations more or less inconveniently located, particularly 
for the use of through passengers who wish to travel from a 
suburb on one side of the city to another suburb on the op- 
posite side of the metropolitan center. This inconvenience, 
as well as the limited capacity of the stub-end station, soon 
calls for a through connection and for the combination of 
stations into one joint terminal arrangement. 

We ordinarily believe that we have made considerable 
progress when we build a single terminal building for the use 
of all of our interurban systems. But experience shows that, 
as the city grows, this one terminal building becomes con- 
gested and inconvenient of access from many parts of the 
business district. What is wanted at that stage of develop- 
ment is an elongated terminal with several stopping places. 
The building of subways shows that we can handle millions 
of passengers yearly at each stopping place, without the use 
of a station building. If we wish to avoid congestion, and at 
the same time secure convenience, we must run our trains 
through the business district and provide a number of sta- 
tions at strategic points. 

A central building which can be used for company offices, 
waiting rooms, ticket booths, lost ami found department, 
publicity, information center, and other general purposes is, 
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of course, a convenience and a necessity, but the use of such 
a building as the one central depot will not fit the needs of 
a large and growing city. 

THE LOS ANGELES INTERURBAN TERMINAL 

Each city will have an individual and different problem, 
and yet each solution will illustrate some of the fundamental 
principles which may be applied to the situation in other 
places. 

Los Angeles is a particularly good example of a central city 
completely surrounded by satellite communities. Until a 
short time ago, Los Angeles might have been classified as a 
'round* city, but recent annexations of outlying districts are 
rapidly causing a loss in shape of its official contour. The 
real metropolitan development, however, about the original 
center is still a star-shaped crystallization, and the extension 
of the 'city limits' does not apparently interfere with the 
natural development of the sub-centers. 

The rapid growth of these satellites has been quite re- 
markable and has been attained by an equally interesting 
building up of an interurban trolley network. As usual, this 
electric car system started as a number of separate lines, 
which, in course of time, were combined into one large system 
which today consists of over 1,000 miles of track, handling 
over 2,500 cars a day in the Los Angeles terminal and fur- 
nishing more or less 'rapid transit' to all of these outlying 
towns and cities. 

The Pacific Electric terminal building, at Sixth and Main 
Streets, was a notable addition to this system, some ten years 
ago. For that length of time, the cars of many of the lines 
of the interurban system have been coming in over the streets 
of the city and, entering this building from the front, have 
used this building as a stub-end station. But as the inter- 
urban business increased, single cars were replaced by trains, 
and when the congestion on the streets became intolerable, 
due to mixing these interurban trains with local cars and with 
automobiles, a rear entrance was arranged for the inter- 
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urban cars. An elevated structure extending from the back 
of the building, now carries many of these cars over a number 
of streets before they are allowed to descend to the surface. 
The stub-end idea is still retained for part of the tracks, but 
two tracks are now connected to allow for loop operation, 
some of the cars passing through the station by entering at 
the front and leaving at the rear. Another stub-end terminal 
has been built on the other side of the business district, so 
that now we have two independent interurban terminals, 
serving opposite sides of the city and separated by a walking 
distance of five down-town blocks. All of the cars using 
this second terminal reach the building over city streets. 

The next move, naturally, is to get all the interurban cars 
entirely off the city streets. This will take time, but as city 
planners we are interested in plans and are perfectly willing 
to allow these ideas to be carried out by the natural develop- 
ment of economic pressure. 

Plans have also been drawn and rights of way secured for 
a double-track tunnel, leading directly from the rear of the 
west side terminal and extending in a westerly direction 
through the hills to a connection with a number of interur- 
ban lines serving the cities to the west. 

These two great interurban terminal improvements, bring- 
ing many of the surrounding sub-centers into intimate con- 
nection with the central city, will decrease by many minutes 
the time of travel to all parts of the district. But until some 
arrangement is made to cross-connect the two terminals, 
transfer from one side of the city to another will be somewhat 
inconvenient. 

In the meantime, the topography of the business district is 
dictating commercial growth at right angles to the proposed 
cross-town connection, and it does not require such a far look 
into the future to foresee that the demands of convenience 
will eventually require a series of terminal stops along the 
main axis of growth. 

The environs of a round city cannot be served by a single 
bisecting terminal. The irreducible minimum must be a 
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terminal with arms in the shape of a cross, and it is this type 
which will be required in Los Angeles as the city grows. We 
can look forward to the time when we will have a subway 
under the entire length of our main business street with 
express stops, say every four blocks, and one grand transfer 
station right in the center of the city, tying the longitudinal 
terminal to the cross-town subway. An under-surface inter- 
urban terminal in the form of right angle branches tied to- 
gether by means of a double-deck station at the intersection 
and with through cars operating on both branches is, appar- 
ently, the ultimate of terminal design under Los Angeles 
conditions. 

A comprehensive solution of this character satisfies all of 
the fundamental requirements of efficient terminal design. 

Over fifty well-developed satellite centers will find a com- 
mon bond of inter-connection through this terminal. 

Speed and safety will be results of the first importance 
when the interurban cars are entirely separated from the 
local street car system. 

The local cars will be convenient for transfer purposes at 
numerous points. 

Train operation at comparatively high speed will reduce 
the operating cost and put the electric lines in a position to 
compete with the auto-bus. 

One station of the inter-connected terminal will be con- 
tiguous to the transcontinental steam railroad union depot, 
thus completing the coordination of street car lines, inter- 
urban roads and steam railroad systems. 

The entire terminal is a step-by-step development starting 
with competing surface systems and ending with unified 
transit facilities covering the entire great living district* 
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PUBLIC SERVICE TERMINAL, NEWARK, N. J. 
Martin Schreiber 

Chief Engineer, Public Service Railway Corporation 
of New Jersey, Newark 

I will attempt to bring out only the salient features of the 
Public Service Terminal at Newark, and try to assume the 
viewpoint of the city planner, as well as that of the railway 
engineer or transportation man. 

The Public Service Railway Company, which operates the 
Terminal, is one of three operating companies of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. The Public Service 
Electric Company which generates and distributes electric 
light and power, and the Public Service Gas Company which 
handles the gas business, comprise the other two operating 
companies. These operating companies serve 218 munici- 
palities which include four-fifths of all the population of the 
state. The distance between the northerly and southerly 
boundary of the territory is ninety-four miles, as the bird 
flies, and 125 miles by rail. There are 890 miles of single 
track of the Railway and 2,200 cars. 

Newark is the largest city in the state, and here are located 
the headquarters and home of the Public Service Corporation 
and all three of its operating companies. It is a significant fact 
that Newark, with a population of 400,000 and the eleventh 
city in manufacturing in the United States, is comparatively 
unfamiliar to most Americans. Moreover, metropolitan 
Newark, which includes eighteen adjoining towns the lines of 
demarcation of which are hardly discernible, and all of which 
are rather small in area, has a population of more than 
700,000. And when you consider that St. Louis, the fourth 
city in the country, has a population of 735,000, you may 
readily understand the real importance of Newark. 
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It is obvious that proper transportation for a community 
of three-quarters of a million of people, is a serious problem, 
especially when the public has a standard set by New York, 
only seven miles away, which city probably has the greatest 
transportation system in the world. Furthermore, the 
physical layout of the city of Newark is not such as to lend 
itself readily to a natural development of transportation 
needs, on account of lack of sufficient parallel streets. The 
street layout of the important highways, twelve in number, 
takes more or less the form of a fan, terminating at the inter- 
section of Broad and Market Streets, known as 'The Four 
Corners', which point is the crux of the transportation situ- 
ation. As the outlying territories of metropolitan Newark 
and adjoining municipalities developed, it meant more and 
more traffic of all kinds to the 'Four Corners', which is the 
heart of the commercial and financial business section of the 
city. 

As early as 1911, our Company had a maximum car 
schedule of 537 cars per hour at Broad and Market Streets. 
The track layout at this location consisted of a double track 
crossing and double curves, extending from East Market 
Street to North Broad Street. An idea of the transportation 
congestion at Broad and Market Streets may be had from a 
traffic count taken in December, 1915, which extended from 
seven a. m. to six p. m. This showed that 3,719 railway cars 
with 76,291 passengers, 153,435 pedestrians, and 17,892 
vehicles passed the intersection. This does not give a com- 
prehensive idea of the situation, however, for the crossing at 
Broad and Market Streets was also a general transfer point 
from and to all lines crossing this intersection, including inter- 
urban cars from various parts of the state. 

It is hardly necessary to explain the lack of ideal traffic 
conditions which obtained, and much less the difficulty of 
providing additional transportation facilities, demanded by 
the ever-increasing development of the surrounding territory. 
Every time it was necessary to add cars on feeder lines, it 
meant that these cars must eventually reach Broad and 
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Market Streets, thereby increasing the intolerable situation. 
Now, I do not purpose to say that it was impossible, or even 
difficult to suggest a plan to improve the Newark transporta- 
tion problem. Plans were suggested, but the trouble lay with 
their execution. Most of the ideas involved expensive street 
reconstruction, to say nothing about changes in the trend of 
travel to which the public had been for years accustomed. 
The tying up of rerouting of cars with any proposition that in- 
volved the revamping of the principal streets of a city of 
400,000, needs no comment when reasonably quick action is 
required. Then, there were plans for elevated struc- 
tures and subways. The city was not sufficiently devel- 
oped to justify such large improvements and the question 
of cooperation of the city in the construction and opera- 
tion of such structures was also involved. But the serious 
problem was, what was going to happen to the develop- 
ment of New Jersey in the meantime? Certainly, the con- 
tinuance of the then existing conditions in the center 
of Newark meant driving people to places like Long Island, 
where there are free bridges to New York and good transit 
facilities. 

The Terminal scheme was not a new one with Public 
Service. Already Public Service had two terminals, one at 
Jersey City and the other at Hoboken; but these terminals 
were not designed to relieve congestion. They were built for 
the convenience of a large number of patrons who desired to 
land at a particular place from the New York and Hudson 
River tubes. In 1908, Mr. Thomas N. McCarter, President 
of Public Service, and the one responsible for the Terminal, 
conceived the idea of the Terminal at Newark, but at that 
time the thought was to have the Terminal for a purpose sim- 
ilar to the ones already mentioned — that is, to meet a par- 
ticular condition caused by the extension of the Hudson Tubes 
to Newark. But, it was not until 1912 that he evolved the 
plan as finally adopted and which was carried out without 
costing the city a cent. I make no claim that the Public 
Service Terminal is going to be a 'cure-all' for the local trans- 
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portation ills for all time. It is thoroughly appreciated that 
it has its limitations, and that it is as necessary to take care of 
other classes of traffic as it is to provide for the electric cars. 
We do believe, however, that the plan will allow the present 
street railway service to be very nearly doubled before the 
congestion in the heart of Newark will be as bad as it was at 
the beginning of the improvement. 

Again, it will give the city ample time to carry out the 
street improvements that have been suggested by the City 
Plan Commission, which in turn will be sufficient to meet all 
the reasonable needs until the population is increased to such 
an extent that subways shall be required, or the already 
obsolete Morris Canal is actually abandoned for navigation, 
which does not navigate, and its bed devoted to electric pas- 
senger transportation uses. 

The Public Service Terminal makes possible another im- 
portant development of the proper handling of the New 
Jersey transportation problem, and that is, a physical con- 
nection of the street railway with the Hudson Tubes to and 
from New York, through which run 250 trains a day. Such 
a connection would tie the Hudson Tubes to the street railway 
system in metropolitan Newark, and through interurban 
cars, to the other principal cities and towns of the state on one 
side, and on the other, with the $350,000,000 rapid transit 
scheme, in course of construction, in Greater New York. It 
happens that just now application is before the city authori- 
ties of Newark for a consent to the extension of the Hudson 
Tubes station to a point under Military Park, directly in 
front of the Public Service Terminal. By allowing the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to make such an extension, at a cost to the 
company of nearly a million dollars, Newark can make it pos- 
sible for a person to reach the very heart of its shopping dis- 
trict from most any part of the state and also from New 
York, or it will enable residents of New Jersey to reach 
Newark by electric cars and connect with the Hudson Tubes, 
and by means of the Tubes, transfer to cars that cover every 
section in the great metropolitan district of New York, all 
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under cover, if desired, in the shortest possible time, with fre- 
quent service, and at nominal fares. 

So, you see the arrangement virtually allows New Jersey 
people the advantages of the wonderful rapid transit facilities 
of Greater New York, a privilege that no other community 
could hope to have, without the good fortune of being simi- 
larly located. 

Discussion 

JR. P. Woods, Kansas City, Mo.: 

My remarks will be a discussion of Mr. Damon's paper, 
'Interurban Passenger Terminals'. 

Electric railway development in and around Kansas City 
is becoming quite marked, as witnessed by the extensions of 
the local street car system into the suburbs and the addition 
of more territory to the interurban lines. The increase in 
number of passengers carried into the city by interurbans last 
year was twenty per cent, more than three years ago. During 
the last two and one-half years, the local street railway system 
has been extended seventeen miles, and six and one-half more 
miles are under contract. The building of these outer district 
lines shows that the authorities, city and railway, are in 
hearty sympathy with the spirit of city planning, as scarcely 
one of these extensions will pay the expenses of operation for 
many years hence. 

In reviewing the electric railway transportation situation, 
a distinction should be drawn between what are known as 
suburban and interurban lines. The distinction is not easily 
described. As local examples, the lines to Dodson and Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, while interurban in name are really sub- 
urban in character, and especially so when considered in 
connection with an interurban terminal proposition. The 
patrons on these cars would not have much use for a ter- 
minal, as most of them would leave the cars before they 
reached the station. 

For many years following the introduction of the inter- 
urban railway in the United States, there was a sort of mutual 
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understanding between the city authorities and the managers 
of the roads, that it was to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned to have the cars traverse the public square or principal 
retail district. To the city authorities, it advertised the city. 
To the railway official, it advertised his railroad. This idea 
has undergone a severe modification, because it is now de- 
sired by all to conserve time. Shorter schedules and better 
service are more potent advertisers than mere display 
of cars. 

Two of the interurban lines entering Kansas City operate 
more than six and seven miles, respectively, one way, on city 
tracks, consuming during that trip from forty-one to forty- 
five minutes in transit. The effect of a reduction in time on 
these lines will produce results in the way of increased patron- 
age, and in the evolution of the business ways will be found 
to make reductions. 

Rapid transit in Kansas City, considered in connection 
with the operation of cars through subways and on elevated 
structures and private rights-of-way, is not at present justi- 
fied. However, within a few years indications will be so 
apparent that such is needed, that plans will be well under 
way for the necessary relief. 

Interurban service had its inception here November 11, 
1904, when the Leavenworth, Kansas, line began operation. 
There are now six separate, strictly interurban railways oper- 
ating into the city, to wit: 

The Leavenworth line, operating twenty-nine miles in a 
westerly direction to Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The Strang line, operating about twenty-five miles in a 
southerly direction to Olathe, Kansas. 

The Hocker line, operating sixteen miles southwesterly to 
Zara, Kansas. 

The Kaw Valley line, operating about forty-two miles west- 
wardly to Lawrence, Kansas, with an extension planned to 
Topeka. 

The Clay County line, operating fif ty-three miles northerly 
to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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The Excelsior Springs line, operating twenty-nine miles 
northwestwardly to that city. 

These lines come from all directions save the east and 
southeast. The longest one is fifty-three miles and the total 
of all is about £00 miles. 

Last year these lines carried 2,300,000 passengers in and 
out of Kansas City, or approximately 6,300 per day. Some 
240 car trips were made per day. The volume was nearly six 
times as many passengers in and out of the city as the total 
population of greater Kansas City. All this is quite sufficient 
to justify a common terminal. A conservative estimate of 
the future number of passengers that will be handled in and 
out of the city on interurban lines would be about 4,000,000 
per year, or nearly 11,000 per day, which would require over 
400 train trips per day to transport them. It would be. diffi- 
cult to predict where the next interurban will be from. There 
are, however, a number of good prospects. Because of the 
necessity therefor, the interurban companies jointly are now 
building a freight station at Fourth and Wyandotte Streets. 

Each city certainly has a different interurban terminal 
problem. The general conditions in this locality, however, 
would warrant the location of a central terminal station. 
Later on, sub-stations might be built, probably one in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Although Kansas City, Kansas, is a separate 
municipality, yet it is a part of greater Kansas City. The 
same street car system operates in both cities, and one fare 
takes the passenger to any portion of either city. At least 
two of the interurban lines, as well as one or two of the city 
lines connecting the two cities, will have their running time 
between the cities shortened from five to eight minutes if 
arrangements can be made for operating them upon the mile 
and a half Inter-City viaduct, connecting the two places. 

The Union passenger station of the steam railroads is at 
Twenty-third and Main Streets. Observation shows that 
probably two-thirds of the people going from that station 
travel northward into the shopping district, yet but little 
complaint is made that the site is an improper one. 
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A little reflection would convince one that it is not neces- 
sary to locate an interurban passenger station in the very 
heart of the shopping district, if it be a surface station, for 
it would make for undue congestion of street cars and ve- 
hicles; then, in a surface station, over half of the space is 
occupied as a train shed, and it is quite reasonable to believe 
that it would be much better to have the space occupied as 
business rooms. The destination of passengers is widely scat- 
tering, some to retail stores, banks, theaters, and hotels, 
others to wholesale and stockyard districts. The location of 
a surface terminal, therefore, of necessity, and with propriety, 
should be located several blocks from the heart of the shop- 
ping district. 

Agitation for an interurban passenger station was begun 
about four years ago. At that time I prepared reports and 
laid out plans of about a dozen different sites for various 
business interests and improvement associations. Since then, 
discussion of the subject has continued without cessation. 
There was every indication a few months ago that a terminal 
would be erected promptly, but the determination of the lo- 
cation must be agreed upon by the Common Council, and 
the two branches of that body are differing as to the site. 

Among the points considered in the proper location of a 
terminal have been: (1) that it should be reasonably acces- 
sible to the principal retail business district of the city (eighty 
per cent, of the passengers originate or are destined there) ; 
(2) the topography and space required must be suited to the 
location; (3) it should be reasonably accessible to some of 
the city trunk lines; (4) there should be an avoidance of 
undue congestion of street and interurban cars and vehicular 
traffic; (5) future requirements of the station should be 
studied; (6) future shifting of the retail district should be 
considered; (7) the project should be self-sustaining; (8) 
there should be a certainty of financing the project. 

There are numerous sites that could be made available. 
Two have been more prominently before the people, and es- 
pecially the Common Council. The cost of the land and 
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the buildings for either of these sites would amount to from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. Two companies have offered to 
build a terminal. 

The facilities included in either proposition are: a train 
shed, to have eight tracks, with a capacity of twenty-four 
sixty-foot cars; the building to be of the modern type of 
first-class office building, fireproof construction, walls to be 
of brick and terra cotta, floors to be of tile or marble. In 
general, the dimensions of the building would vary from 132 
feet front by 150 to 200 feet in depth, constructed with six 
stories and a basement. Height, about 105 feet. The lobby, 
concourse, and waiting room space would occupy about 7,500 
square feet. 

It is unfortunate that the location of the interurban site 
has not been agreed upon. Especially so in view of the fact 
that responsible parties are now willing to build it. The de- 
lay only increases the traffic congestion upon the streets. 
The six interurban lines are now occupying the city streets 
for their terminal tracks, and naturally the prominent and 
busy thoroughfares are used. 

A common terminal like the ones offered would be of tre- 
mendous benefit to the city at large. It is an important asset 
elsewhere and would be here. Last year 7,250,000 passengers 
were transported in and out of Indianapolis on interurban 
cars. Of this number it has been estimated that 3,250,000 
were visitors. Now, while Kansas City may never be the 
interurban center Indianapolis is, yet the amount of traffic 
now entering the city and the certain increases of the future 
are of such proportions that a prompt and favorable settle- 
ment of the question is desired, and I have no doubt but 
that it will be made, as the Kansas City spirit is constantly 
pushing forward for the things worth while. 

Chairman Kessler: 

The other phase of the local rail service is in the steam 
lines, and industrial terminals are being developed for Kansas 
City by the Terminal Railway Company; and in addition 
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to that, too, the owners of a vast interest in railroad and 
industrial lands, that is, in a business way, are anticipating 
many of the problems of definite city planning in Kansas 
City. Those interests, associated with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad Company, are the Armour-Swift 
interests; and a discussion of the railway terminals and the 
railway industrial terminals will be worth listening to from 
Mr. G. H. Gray, who is in charge of those properties now. 

G. H. Gray, Kansas City: 

I cannot tell you much about North Kansas City in five 
minutes, but I will do the best I can. 

We have a syndicate owned by Armour and Company, 
Swift and Company, and the Burlington Railroad Company, 
and we have spent up to the present time $10,000,000 de- 
veloping this terminal known as North Kansas City. We 
have built a bridge costing $2,500,000 and we have about 
seven miles of industrial railroad trackage. We have twenty 
industries, employing about 800 people at the present time, 
among which are Sears, Roebuck and Company, the Hooven 
and Allison Company, the American Can Company, and a 
number of others. 

We have our own street railway company operating five 
cars of our own. We have our own water and light company 
and are developing this terminal all of the time. We have 
an organization, and we are working in an endeavor to se- 
cure new industries. We located one last week, the Triangle 
Milling Company, of Buffalo, New York. 

We have 3,500 acres of ground that is all taken care of and 
protected by a levee which cost $800,000, so that any prob- 
ability of river encroachment is entirely removed. It is 
quite an interesting place to visit, and I hope the delegates 
and all of the visitors and residents of Kansas City will take 
a trip over there and look it over, and I would be glad to 
personally conduct any of you, and I think you will find it 
most interesting. We are building a town over there on our 
own ideas and we hope to build a great city. 
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The interurban cars to Excelsior Springs and to St. Joseph, 
Missouri, run over the upper deck of the bridge of which I 
spoke to you and through North Kansas City, as well as our 
own cars; and, as I say, if I can be of any service to any of 
you, and you would like to take the trip over there, I think 
you will find it interesting and entertaining. I understand 
that the automobile trip arranged for Wednesday morning 
includes North Kansas City. We have built over 100 houses 
already, and we have now some plans under way to build 
some model apartments, with plenty of light and air, and 
under proper sanitary conditions. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TERMINAL AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE CITY PLAN 

A. Pearson Hoover 

Consulting Engineer, New York City 

When it is realized that the average mechanic spends about 
one-third of his weekly time at work, one-third sleeping, and 
one-third at recreation, the importance of a closer study of 
the industrial section in the general layout for the future is 
apparent. 

To secure the best efficiency in the community in regard 
to all civic undertakings we should start with the industrial 
section and more intimately with the industrial terminal. If 
we fail to give a thorough study to the improvement of the 
environment in which a man works, any campaign of pub- 
licity for civic betterment falls short, from the lack of a 
complete program. 

It has been demonstrated that if the conditions under 
which a man works are cheerful, efficient, and healthful, such 
conditions are reflected in his home. Improve his working 
conditions and you improve his pride in the care of his abode, 
which, in turn, materially affects his thoughts regarding the 
municipality as a whole. His civic pride, in regard to those 
betterments which make the town a more efficient, more 
healthful, and more prosperous place to live in, becomes a 
part of his daily thoughts. 

INDUSTRIAL TERMINALS 

In the industrial terminal it is possible to accommodate, 
under the most advantageous conditions, those manufacturers 
whose financial responsibilities do not allow them to obtain 
for their employees, or themselves, the benefits to be derived 
from a modern industrial plant. The amount of capital re- 
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quired to construct a modern building, suited in every way 
to their requirements is, in a majority of cases, needed to be 
used as a working fund to increase their manufactured out- 
put. The small amount of money that can be used, over 
and above that required to increase production, is spent in 
the construction of an addition here and there wherever 
space allows. These additions are of necessity built as 
cheaply as possible, always just keeping within the building 
code requirements. Such additions and methods of con- 
struction, laid out as necessity demands, can have but the 
following results: low efficiency, unsightly appearance, low- 
ering of adjacent property values, and the decreasing of the 
general health conditions of the employees. 

The industrial terminal offers to the small manufacturer a 
building of modern construction and modern equipment with 
an efficient layout, wherein he may lease a certain area of 
floor space and increase his production without any additional 
capital. The advantage of being able to lease additional 
space under modern conditions as his business increases, 
without any financial responsibility in obtaining this area, 
is of the utmost importance to a small but growing industrial 
firm. In the majority of cases, the annual operating expenses 
in an industrial terminal, with the benefits to be derived from 
modern manufacturing conditions, are less than the amount 
carried for the relatively same area in an isolated plant. 

This is apparent from the working plan of an industrial 
terminal. The fundamental basis is the cooperative system. 
This is because of the fact that there are benefits to be de- 
rived by serving a number of firms with necessities, such as 
steam heat, electric light, elevator service, etc., from a single 
plant. 

It is possible by the creation of an industrial terminal 
within the industrial district, to benefit those small manu- 
facturing concerns which lack capital and . appreciation of 
modern methods by providing a place for them where their 
business may be carried on under the most favorable con- 
ditions both to themselves and their employees. 
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It has been an inherent desire among practically all manu- 
facturing concerns to own and operate their own plants. 
This desire has been the outcome of their inability to obtain 
suitable quarters by renting or leasing that would meet their 
own individual requirements. To satisfy their demands, the 
only alternative is to build a composite plant, designed to 
meet their needs as closely as possible. 

An industrial terminal is so designed and constructed as 
to be able to meet, in general, the requirements of almost any 
line of manufacturing, and, in consequence, the desire to own 
and operate an individual plant is being slowly dispelled, 
owing to the fact that there may now be obtained what had 
previously been thought impossible. They are also able to 
obtain a building meeting practically all their own ideas as 
to details, without expense or worry to themselves during 
construction and operation. 

Certain large manufacturing firms, requiring special types 
of buildings should not be included as possible tenants for 
the industrial terminal. Many large and progressive manu- 
facturing firms keep pace with modern ideas of construction 
and equipment, and enjoy all the benefits to be derived from 
an industrial terminal. They may or may not be included 
within the industrial section, for, as their business grows, the 
cost of the acquisition of additional land within the city 
limits grows prohibitive, and, in consequence, tends to drive 
them to a location outside of the more congested section. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS 

The importance given to sanitary conditions in homes, 
office buildings, factories, etc., is no better exemplified than 
by the ratio that the total pages of a building code bear to 
the amount of space given to the subject of sanitary rules 
and regulations. 

If it were possible to instill into each manufacturer the 
importance of the health of his employees, not only from the 
standpoint of efficiency of the plant, but because of the ad- 
vantage of such health precautions to the community at 
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large, the number of health inspectors could be greatly re- 
duced. It is, however, not so much from the lack of appre- 
ciation of the importance of health regulations that certain 
fundamental observances in sanitary conveniences are neg- 
lected, but more from the fact that small manufacturers have 
not sufficient capital to 'throw away', as they express it, 'on 
foolish requirements'. 

In the industrial terminal, health regulations and precau- 
tions are installed of necessity from the desire to increase 
renting value. This in itself means a saving of cost to the 
city where an industrial terminal is located to accommodate 
small manufacturers. 

It is believed that a careful study covering a considerable 
period of time would disclose the fact that the general health 
of the operatives in an industrial terminal is far better than 
of those found occupying the same relative area in small 
plants. 

ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 

The first impression is said to be lasting. If this were 
literally true there would be certain cities and towns of the 
East that would never be able to boast of the fact that a 
traveler ever came back after once getting a good view from 
a railway coach. 

Railroads usually follow the path of low grades in their 
location, and manufacturers follow the path of shortest dis- 
tance to the railways for shipping. In consequence, along 
the right of way of the railroads into a town are located a 
miscellaneous group of buildings of various sizes, styles, and 
ornamentation. 

In the construction of small manufacturing establishments, 
capital is, in a great many cases, only sufficient for the im- 
-mediate building needs, and, in consequence, features are 
eliminated that are not absolutely essential to the utility of 
the plant, the resulting structure being anything but pleas- 
ing in its appearance. Furthermore, money being available 
for only the immediate requirements, time is not given to 
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the study of the layout for future growth. Thus ill-considered 
additions here and there, wherever space allows, result in a 
motley group of small buildings. 

Large manufacturers take pride in the exterior appearance 
of plants, if for no other reason than to advertise their pro- 
gressive spirit. They can afford to improve the exterior 
appearance of their plants, because the small amount of 
additional money to make the buildings pleasing in appear- 
ance is not so vital to them as to the smaller concern. The 
industrial terminal is designed with the same thought as 
that of the larger manufacturer, and the small tenant has 
the advantage of the advertising value of a pleasing exterior. 

LAND VALUE 

Assume that an industrial terminal is desired for a city of 
140,000 people, an industrial city. Eight units are proposed, 
the dimensions of the industrial building being 75 feet wide 
by 300 feet long and four stories high. This would give an 
approximate net floor area of 86,000 square feet per unit. 
One unit is to be built at a time. That is, as the space in 
the first building is rented, another one is constructed. 

The average amount of floor space occupied by the small 
manufacturer is from 6,000 to 8,000 square feet. If then, 
the industrial terminal were accommodating all small manu- 
facturers, the number occupying each unit would be about 
twelve firms. If the total eight units were occupied, the result 
would be a total of ninety-six small concerns. 

It is well to consider exactly what relation the accommo- 
dation of a number of small concerns under one roof bears 
to the same number of firms occupying separate establish- 
ments. 

Property along the railroads, because of better shipping 
facilities, is of greater value to a manufacturing concern than 
land not so conveniently located. 

In the valuation of any land, it is sometimes said to have 
plottage value. Plottage value is an expression of the cost 
required to bring an area under one ownership, if the prop- 
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erty had previously been held in several pieces. Land having 
plottage value is desired by large manufacturers who are 
looking for space to develop in the future. 

In consequence, the accommodation of smaller manufac- 
turers in an industrial terminal increases the value of the 
land they had previously occupied, by giving it plottage 
value, if the pieces of land were so grouped as to make it 
possible to collect them into a larger area under one owner- 
ship. This increase in value brings greater revenue to the 
city in the form of taxes. 

It may be said that plottage value is a sort of indeterminate 
quantity, as the property would have to be acquired in 
larger areas after the smaller firms moved into the industrial 
terminal. This is in a sense true, but the mere fact that such 
property as a whole is available for large manufactories, 
gives to the land in its location additional value. 

The property in an industrial section could be restricted 
to the building of manufacturing plants of a certain size and 
class. It is just as feasible to restrict an industrial section to 
certain requirements in order to raise its standard, as it is to 
impose restrictions in the business and residential zones. 
When restricting the industrial zone to the erection of manu- 
facturing buildings of a certain size and kind, the small 
manufacturer, who may become a large concern in the future, 
is not barred from the community, for in an industrial termi- 
nal a better laid-out, better fitted, and more economical 
place for his development is provided. 

FREIGHT DISTRIBUTION STATIONS 

The transportation problem in all its varied branches is 
one that requires the most careful study and an analysis of 
the various conditions affecting its operations. In no less 
degree is the subject of freight distribution stations of im- 
portance in the layout of the city plan. Their number, loca- 
tion, and accessibility, as well as their general layout, affect 
the industrial district, which, in turn, affects the whole com- 
munity. 
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The relation that an industrial terminal bears to freight 
distributing stations is a rather interesting one. 

Freight distribution stations should be so located that they 
will serve the greatest area with the smallest number of 
grade crossings, and be as accessible as possible. If it is 
feasible, therefore, to reduce the number of freight stations 
by the introduction of a plan whereby certain distributing 
depots are centralized under one management, a great good 
has been accomplished. 

The whole idea of the industrial terminal is the centraliza- 
tion of operations. The bringing together under one roof of 
the shipping facilities required by a diversity of manufac- 
tories reduces the number of certain individual operations 
to a minimum. 

The larger proportion of manufacturing concerns leasing 
floor space in an industrial terminal would be those firms 
whose shipments would constitute less than car load lots. 
If then, the large percentage of such manufacturers had pre- 
viously been dependent upon local freight houses or team 
track delivery, every one so occupying the industrial termi- 
nal would reduce the service required of the several freight 
distributing stations. If the demand for service can be re- 
duced by one or two freight distributing stations, by reason 
of the small firms occupying the industrial terminal, it may 
be possible to merge the reducedfreight traffic into one station. 

In a city served by two or more railroads, the question of 
freight distributing stations becomes one of importance to 
the shipper, if he is unable to ship several commodities, con- 
signed over different roads, from one station. 

A concrete example of the possibilities in reducing the 
number of freight distributing stations, through the agency 
of an industrial terminal, will serve to bring this particular 
point out more clearly. 

A town in the Middle West of 25,000 inhabitants is served 
by three freight distributing stations with team tracks, with 
a total capacity of 200 cars. Dependent upon the team 
tracks are manufacturing concerns whose total floor area is 
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about 115,000 square feet. Assuming that fifty per cent, of 
the freight cars are consigned to and from firms other than 
manufacturing plants, the resulting floor area per car, serv- 
ing the team tracks, would be about 1,150 square feet. 

Considering this as an average of what would be required 
of firms dependent upon team tracks, and applying this ratio 
to the industrial terminal before described, there would re- 
sult a freight service capacity of 600 cars. 

Assuming that the average capacity of a team track freight 
station is 100 freight cars, and that there are three engine 
drills a day, it would require two freight depots to meet the 
demand of the number of possible firms in the industrial 
terminal. 

But the concentration of firms within the industrial ter- 
minal brings the distributing stations under one organization, 
and eliminates the two depots which might even have been 
located in different sections of the city. 

It is possible to reduce the service required of team track 
stations, more than the above example would indicate, by 
having in the terminal 'firms whose manufactured product is 
bulky but light, and shipments frequent. 

By reducing the number of freight distributing stations, 
street congestion is decreased in that particular section. 
Near the terminal, team or truck congestion on the avenues of 
service is not probable because of the ample provisions made 
for rail facilities. 

Property values around any freight station are, as a gen- 
eral rule, lower than property situated out of the direct line 
of traffic congestion. It is generally lower in value on ac- 
count of the unsightly appearance of the streets, common 
around shipping centers, and also from the congregating of a 
lower class of men that are drawn to freight depots to receive 
and ship goods. 

By the elimination of freight distributing stations, land 
values will increase in that particular section where they 
were previously located, and, in turn, will the city receive a 
greater revenue from taxes. 
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In the industrial terminal all shipping and receiving of 
goods are under one centralized organization. This is an 
advantage to the small manufacturer, since he is able to 
consign his shipments from one station, on any road which 
suits him best. This can be brought about through the 
terminal having connections either through a connecting 
railway, or shipping agreements with all roads. 

The small manufacturer in the terminal has the ad- 
vantage of being able to ship all goods practically from 
the factory door, doing away with the heavy operating 
cost of team or truck haulage, generally required in the 
individual plant. 

Observations in a city of less than 1,000,000 inhabitants 
for twenty-one days on one- and two-horse trucks, belonging 
to master teamsters, showed that these wagons spent ap- 
proximately one-third of the working day in the freight 
yards. 

It is readily seen that, the city planner having in mind 
the location of an industrial terminal within the industrial 
section, freight distributing stations may be reduced to a 
minimum, and a number of grade crossings eliminated. 

FIRE HAZABD 

Overhead expenses, as well as operating costs, are consid- 
erations prominently in the mind of a manufacturer, for he 
is constantly confronted with the necessity of keeping down 
expenses to meet keen competition. This keeping down of 
expenses is generally carried through by making a careful 
analysis of all conditions, and consequently the saving of 
insurance premiums is generally given careful study. 

It is recognized by those manufacturers who make a 
careful study of their operating costs over a period of years, 
that their profits depend upon the safety of their plants. 
The small manufacturer either does not appreciate the value 
of safety or his financial resources do not allow him to install 
those devices for fire protection necessary to reduce the fire 
possibilities within a safe margin. 
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Recent fire losses occurring in smaller manufacturing plants 
have resulted in a serious loss of life. These fires generally 
occur in a section of the city where the congestion is great. 
Large firms have given great consideration to the subject of 
fire protection with the result that fire loss has been small 
with practically no loss of life. 

In the smaller manufacturing plant, where additional land 
can be purchased only at a very high figure, and where finan- 
cial obligations do not allow the expenditure of money for a 
new building, the tendency is to increase the output by 
crowding into limited quarters too many operatives, more 
than the building was originally designed or intended to 
accommodate. 

In the industrial terminal, the advantage of being able to 
secure more space as the business grows without assuming 
any financial obligation other than an increased cost of 
yearly rental, reduces to a minimum attempts at evasion of 
laws and regulations intended solely to safeguard the lives of 
the employees. 

The record of the Boston Manufacturers' Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company from the beginning of the Factory Mutual 
System in 1835 to 1913, 1S of interest because it shows what 
can be accomplished by the aid of an efficient fire protection 
system and rigid, systematic inspection. 

During that period but thirty-five lives were lost in factory 
fires. Twenty-three of these lives were lost in an unsprink- 
lered mill at Fall River in 1874, before the introduction of 
automatic sprinklers. Of the remaining twelve deaths (all 
occurring since 1874), three were killed in needlessly going 
back into the burning building to save some personal effects, 
and four of the remaining were firemen of the public fire 
departments, killed in the performance of their duty. This 
leaves only five employees who were not able to save them- 
selves in a period of thirty-nine years. 

The extent of the reduction of fire losses through a long 
period of advancement in fire protection methods is shown as 
follows: 
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THE RATIO OF FIRE LOSS TO AMOUNT WRITTEN 

Rate of Loss to 
Year Amount Written Losses Ami. Written 

per $100 
1850-1875 inc. $ 406,284,084 $1,027,536.98 $0.2529 

1876-1895 inc. 1,551,259,471 2,809,203.32 0.1810 

1896-1916 inc. ,5,558,394,375 . 2,796,474.41 0.0503 

The fire record of the Bush Terminal Company, at Brook- 
lyn, New York, is highly interesting: 

FIRE LOSS, BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 

Year 1916 

Number of units considered 10 

Approximate total floor area, 10 units 3,500,000 sq.ft. 

Number of fires during the year 1916 29 

Number of firms occupying the units 250 

Number of fires per firm per year 0.116 

Average number of fires per firm per year occurring 

in the interior of the building 0.092 

Average number of gallons of water used per fire . 772 

Average time of operation of sprinkler head ... 5.9 

Thirteen of the above fires were extinguished by water 
from one and one-fourth inch hose connected to the sprinkler 
riser, before the sprinkler head could operate. 

Ten of the fires were extinguished with one and one-quarter 
inch hose, working in addition to the sprinkler heads. 

Six other fires occurred on the exterior platforms and were 
extinguished by water from a two and one-fourth inch hose, 
connected to the sprinkler riser. 

Since the beginning of the Bush Terminal Company, from 
1906 to the present time, there has not been any structural 
loss from fire. 

The amount of loss to contents from fire and water could 
not be obtained, but it is reasonable to assume, from the 
short average time of the operation of sprinkler heads, namely, 
5.9 minutes, that the total loss was very small in comparison 
to the area insured. 

The risks written by the Boston Manufacturers' Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company include both slow burning and 
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concrete constructed plants. In practically all cases, the in- 
stallation of an automatic sprinkler system is required in 
order to obtain the minimum insurance rate. A systematic 
inspection is made of each plant during the year. 

The Bush Terminal Company buildings are constructed of 
reinforced concrete, having automatic sprinkler systems, 
electric fire-alarm devices, and other fire protective apparatus 
to make the plant as nearly as possible fireproof and fire 
protected. 

Can any industrial district having an equal area of manu- 
facturing floor space, in any city, show such a record as the 
Bush Terminal Company? Can any industrial section in any 
city show such an average of the amount of water used per 
fire as that of the Bush Terminal? Can any city show a 
record of twenty-nine fires during the year 1916, from manu- 
facturing establishments aggregating 3,500,000 square feet of 
floor space? What city having 250 manufacturing firms can 
show a record of only twenty-nine fires a year, with no 
structural loss to the buildings? 

The industrial terminal is designed and built to reduce the 
fire hazards to a minimum. The fireproof buildings and fire 
protection appliances are installed to give those desiring to 
occupy space within the terminal the advantage of low in- 
surance rates, safety from interruption of business, and a 
feeling of security from fire losses with the entailing destruc- 
tion of valuable records. The small manufacturer cannot 
avail himself of all the necessary appliances. He is only able 
to maintain those methods of protection made necessary by 
fire laws and regulations. His insurance rate is higher, as a 
general rule, than that of a manufacturer of the same relative 
size occupying space in an industrial terminal. 

If a number of small manufacturing establishments oc- 
cupying their own plants under a greater or less fire risk, be 
located in an industrial terminal under the most favorable 
conditions as to fire protection, loss by fire will be reduced 
in the industrial section. In addition, the amount of money 
necessary for the operation of the fire department will be less, 
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the danger of loss of life less, and the industrial section with 
its industrial terminal will be made a more attractive district 
to larger and growing manufacturing concerns. 

An industrial terminal means that its installation within 
the industrial section would transform the district from one 
of low efficiency, high operating and maintenance costs, to 
one where the conditions would be economical and efficient. 

From a municipal standpoint it would increase taxes, lower 
operating and maintenance costs in its fire department, de- 
crease the police force needed to protect the equivalent num- 
ber of individual plants, draw a better class of manufacturing 
firms to the community, with a correspondingly higher grade 
of mechanics, and reduce street traffic congestion and 
accidents. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

An industrial terminal should be designed and built on the 
unit system. The flexibility of construction by this system 
puts the industrial terminal in such a position that a great 
outlay of money is not necessary to start the operation. One 
unit or part of a unit may be built at a time, and when all the 
space has been leased, another can be started. 

Having the first unit on a paying basis, the returns from 
this may be used for a part of the construction costs of the 
second building. 

It is essential in the location of an industrial terminal that 
ample shipping facilities should be obtainable. If possible 
it should have both rail and water facilities. 

The buildings should be constructed throughout of fire- 
proof materials, having the most modern and efficient fire 
protection systems. They should have the most modern 
sanitary conveniences, with the layout so designed as to 
permit of certain special sanitary arrangements being made 
to suit certain tenants. 

Exits should be so arranged and designed as to accommo- 
date the maximum number of people per floor, according to 
the rules of the governing building code. 
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The main avenues leading to and from the industrial 
terminal should be well paved. 

The location should be such, if street car lines do not al- 
ready touch the property, that they may be extended to 
serve the terminal. This terminal, if possible, should be 
within the five-cent fare zone, in order to draw the good class 
of mechanics from the better residential sections. 

The yard for railroad car storage should be of sufficient 
capacity to take care of both shipping and receiving. It is 
well to have a yard capacity at least twenty-five per cent, 
greater than would be required during normal conditions, to 
take care of times of unusual congestion. 

Units should be so arranged that tracks may be located 
parallel to the long sides of the building. 

As the industrial terminal receives and handles all freight 
from a central organization, it is desirable to have ample 
shipping platform space. 

The site should be picked out, all other conditions being 
equal, where sub-soil conditions do not require special or very 
deep foundations. Sufficient property should be purchased 
at the beginning for future growth, and a general plan laid 
out from its inception to the development of the, total area. 

The dimensions of the units must be governed somewhat 
by the size of plot upon which the buildings are to be erected, 
but, as a general rule, the width should be about seventy-five 
feet. 

The spacing of columns should be as near to twenty-five 
feet, center to center both ways, as practical. 

The height of the stories should depend upon the style of 
construction used. If, however, the 'flat slab' or girderless 
type of floor construction is used, the story heights should be 
about thirteen feet and eight inches, floor to floor. 

Both freight and combination freight and passenger ele- 
vators should be installed. 

Particular attention should be given to the heating system, 
so as to make the layout as flexible as possible in regard to 
future installation of partitions. 
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In general, the industrial terminal should be located, all 
other conditions being satisfied, practically at the center of 
gravity of the manufacturing section. 

Small firms occupying the terminal would then be in the 
most advantageous location, as feeders to the larger firms in 
the industrial section. 
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STREET WIDENING TO MEET TRAFFIC 
DEMANDS 

Nelson P. Lewis 

Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
of the City of New York 

One of the most difficult problems confronting towns and 
cities is the provision for the greatly increased street traffic 
which has developed during the last few years, especially 
since the introduction of motor vehicles. The first step in 
such relief is obviously that of traffic regulation, the object of 
which has been well defined as "the passing by artificial regu- 
lation through existing streets of inadequate capacity, with 
safety to both vehicles and pedestrians, of a larger volume of 
traffic than the streets would accommodate were the move- 
ment of both left uncontrolled." 

A great deal has been accomplished by intelligent police 
regulation, but the volume of traffic increases so rapidly that 
further steps soon become necessary, such as the cutting 
through of new or the widening of existing streets in order to 
convert them into important traffic arteries. It is this last 
method of improving traffic facilities which is the subjfect of 
this paper. There are two separate kinds of problems in* 
volved: 

I. The widening of streets already congested, and 

II. The widening of streets which are in use or which are 
only laid out upon the city plan where there is.no traffic 
congestion at the present time, but where future congestion 
should be avoided. 

The first of these problems relates to a condition of to- 
day, the remedy for which is also a problem of today. The 
second relates to a condition of the future, which may be 
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avoided by attacking the problem today and saving the 
enormous expense of a correction after the conditions have 
actually developed. 

I. An increase in the traffic capacity of streets already 
congested may be accomplished in several different ways: 

a. By setting back the curb and increasing the road- 
way width and removing encroachments beyond the 
building lines in order to compensate for the narrower 
sidewalks, no change being made in the actual lines of 
the street. This is a simple method which will involve 
no expense to the public except that of the adjustment 
of the curb and pavement, but will require those who 
have been making use of a part of the public street for 
their own profit and convenience to remove encroach- 
ments at their own expense. 

b. An actual street widening by cutting off portions 
of the lots on one or both sides of the street, the improve- 
ment being carried out at a single step. This involves 
large expense, but will secure the desired results at once. 

c. A progressive widening by the establishment of new 
street lines, with the requirement that all new buildings 
erected shall be set back to the new lines and that all 
buildings which may be substantially altered, involving 
the building of new fronts, shall at the time of such al- 
teration be set back to the new lines. This is a much 
more economical method, but the time required is often 
very long and the street during this progressive widen- 
ing will present a very ragged and unsightly appearance. 

d. The widening of the roadway by appropriating 
practically all of the sidewalk space and the placing of 
the sidewalks in arcades back of the building line, ease- 
ments on private property being acquired for this pur- 
pose. Such a plan will involve considerable expense, and 
unless there is some effective control of the architectural 
treatment of the building fronts, including the design 
and spacing of the supporting columns and uniformity 
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in the height of the arcade, the results are likely to be 
very unsatisfactory, although with such control the 
streets so treated would gain in interest and picturesque- 



II. The avoidance of future congestion by the provision of 
adequate thoroughfares is, in many respects, a much simpler 
problem, although it is impossible to predict with any degree 
of certainty which streets may be called upon to accommodate 
exceptionally heavy traffic. Two methods of treatment may 
be resorted to: 

a. Streets of ample width can be provided at certain 
intervals, or where their grades and their positions with 
respect to the general plan will render a concentration 
of traffic probable. The initial improvement of the 
roadways of such streets may be at much less than their 
ultimate width, the sidewalk space being left in grass 
plots or planted with shrubbery until the time comes 
when space must be added to the roadways. 

b. Set-back lines or building lines can be established 
in addition to the regular street lines, no buildings to be 
erected on this space, although it may be used for the 
beneficial enjoyment of the owner of the abutting prop- 
erty. In this case, the City would acquire the space 
between the street lines for a public street and acquire 
an easement of light and air for the spaces between the 
street lines and the building lines, which spaces could be 
converted to street use when greater roadway capacity is 
needed. This plan has the advantage of insuring more 
generous light and air space and at the same time will 
permit an initial development involving less burden upon 
the abutting property for land taken and for street 
pavement. 

The several methods of providing traffic thoroughfares can 
best be illustrated by a few concrete examples, and while 
these examples are taken from a few of the large cities of the 
country, some of them relate to suburban or partly devel- 
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oped sections so that the methods which have been followed 
will be applicable to cities and towns of much smaller size. 
Instead of grouping together improvements of this kind in a 
particular city, they will be grouped according to the classi- 
fication above given. 

I. a. . . New York affords some notable instances 

of roadway widening during the last few years. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous of these is that affecting Fifth Avenue. 
This street was laid out and acquired at a width of 100 feet 
and was subdivided into a roadway of forty feet and side- 
walks each thirty feet wide. One-half of the sidewalk spaces 
had for many years been appropriated to private use. Many 
costly buildings had been erected, the entrances, steps, and 
even supporting columns of which were within the street 
lines. In many instances fences had even been placed fifteen 
feet beyond the building lines, and in the spaces enclosed by 
them there were sunken gardens and ornamental planting 
which added to the attractive appearance of the street. As 
the abutting property was gradually converted from resi- 
dential to business use and as the traffic increased, the road- 
way became inadequate, and it was decided that it should be 
increased from forty to fifty-five feet. In order to compensate 
for the space thus taken from the sidewalks the removal of 
all encroachments beyond the street line was directed, al- 
though, in order to prevent the disfigurement of some very 
important and attractive buildings, it was agreed that owners 
who should, before a fixed date, remodel their buildings, 
might retain such supporting columns or steps as would not 
encroach more than two and one-half feet beyond the build- 
ing line. The entire expense of these changes had to be 
borne by the abutting owners. Considerable opposition was 
expected, and there was some, but the change was so ob- 
viously in the public interest that not only were the abutting 
owners soon reconciled to it, but the same treatment was 
soon extended to the entire length of this street south of 
Central Park. It has been estimated that the expense to the 
abutting owners aggregated about $2,000,000. The improve- 
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ment was so marked that the same treatment was applied to 
a number of important crosstown thoroughfares and then to 
the narrower down-town streets in the financial district and 
those which serve as approaches to the ferries. Again there 
was some opposition, but in a number of instances property 
owners actually petitioned that the limits proposed in the 
resolution providing for the removal of encroachments should 
be extended. Other cities, notably Philadelphia, have con- 
sidered or have actually taken steps to apply the same rem- 
edy. Where there are street railway tracks in the street, the 
amount of the widening should, of course, be such as will 
accommodate one, two, or more lines of vehicular traffic out- 
side the railway tracks on each side. In the case of a single 
track, twenty-six feet will accommodate one line of traffic 
outside of the surface cars, while two lines can be accommo- 
dated by a roadway forty-three feet in width. In the case of 
a double track railroad a single line of traffic outside of the 
surface cars would require thirty-six feet, and two lines of 
traffic about fifty-three feet. 

I. 6. . . The widening of an existing street at a single 

operation is expensive, but occasionally it must be done. 
Many examples of such undertakings might be given, only a 
few of which can be referred to. 

Relief for the congested condition of Broadway, New York, 
was imperatively necessary when, in 1893, the municipal 
authorities decided that Elm Street, now known as Lafayette 
Street, parallel with and about 500 feet east of Broadway, 
should be widened. The old street was from fifty to sixty 
feet in width, and this was widened to eighty feet, and ex- 
tended at the last named width as an entirely new street for 
a distance of over 3,000 feet. The entire length of the new 
thoroughfare thus created was about 6,000 feet. The total 
cost for the acquisition of property was approximately 
$5,500,000, two-thirds of which was borne by the City at 
large and the remaining third was assessed upon an area of 
benefit about 3,000 feet in width and 19,000 feet in length, 
containing approximately 1,280 acres. Owing to the irreg- 
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ularity of the property lines, remnants were left along the 
sides of the street, which remained in an unsightly condition 
for many years and some of which have not yet been incor- 
porated with the adjoining property, thus permitting the 
erection of buildings which would be suitable for a street of 
this importance. 

A more recent example of the widening of an existing 
street and its connection by means of a new street with an 
established thoroughfare is that of the widening of Varick 
Street and the southerly extension of Seventh Avenue in the 
Borough of Manhattan. When the plan for the upper por- 
tion of New York City was prepared by the commission 
created in 1807, a street system for what was known as 
Greenwich Village was already in existence, and the new plan 
began on the northerly side of this district. No attempt was 
made to coordinate the irregular street system of Greenwich 
with the new plan to the north or the old plan to the south, 
and during all these years it has interposed a serious barrier 
to through traffic. Varick Street was widened from 65 to 
100 feet, this last being the width of Seventh Avenue and 
its extension. The total length of the widening was 3,700 
feet and of the extension 2,700 feet. It was authorized in 
1913 and, while the total cost has not yet been finally deter- 
mined, it will approximate $6,000,000, all of which is to be 
imposed upon a local area of benefit and upon three of the 
boroughs, no part being assumed by the City at large. One 
more example from New York is that of Livingston Street, 
in the Borough of Brooklyn. This street is parallel with 
Fulton Street, the principal business street of the Borough, 
and about 300 feet distant from it. The most important retail 
shops of this Borough run from Fulton Street through to 
Livingston Street, and the latter, which was only fifty feet 
wide, was so badly congested by the delivery wagons of these 
shops, that it was useless for other purposes. It was widened 
to eighty feet in 1905 for its entire length of about 4,300 feet 
at a cost of a little over $2,000,000. A double-track surface 
railway was constructed in it, and it has been of incalculable 
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benefit to this part of the City. It was proposed to assess 
one-third of the cost upon property deemed to be benefited, 
but mandatory legislation was secured relieving these prop- 
erty owners and imposing the entire cost upon the City. 

Philadelphia also affords a number of instances of the 
widening of existing streets. Perhaps the most important 
undertaking of the kind has been the widening of Delaware 
Avenue along and in the vicinity of the Delaware River. 
While this improvement has been in progress for some twenty- 
five years, it is not one of those progressively carried out in 
the manner described under I. c, but one section at a time 
has been undertaken as funds were available. This street 
will eventually extend from the Navy Yard on the south to 
Poquessing Creek on the north, a distance of about seventeen 
miles. It was originally fifty feet wide where in use and the 
new width will vary from 100 feet to 250 feet. The improve- 
ment has already been carried out at a width of 150 feet 
between Fairmount and Washington Avenues, a distance of 
two miles, and between Dyott and Cumberland Streets, a 
distance of one-third of a mile. The widening to widths of 
from 150 to 250 feet between Washington Avenue and Hoyt 
Street, about two and one-fourth miles, is now in progress as 
a part of the South Philadelphia improvement. In portions 
of this street there are, or will be, from two to six steam rail- 
road tracks. No estimate can be given of its total cost, but 
it has been financed from the proceeds of bond issues and 
without any local assessment. 

A more modest improvement in Philadelphia is the widen- 
ing of Oxford Avenue through the village of Fox Chase. This 
was originally a toll road, fifty feet wide, and is occupied by 
a double-track surface railroad. It has been widened to 
seventy feet for a distance of about 1,200 feet through the 
center of the village. Some of the buildings were rebuilt and 
others were moved back to the new street lines, the amount 
paid in damages being about $57,000. 

The comprehensive plan for the improvement of Chicago 
contemplates not only the cutting through of a number of 
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new streets, but the widening of important existing streets. 
Two of the latter improvements have already been under- 
taken. West Twelfth Street was originally sixty-six feet wide 
from Michigan Avenue to Ashland Avenue, a distance of two 
miles, while west of Ashland Avenue the street was much 
wider. There was no east and west street extending from 
Michigan Avenue to Ashland Avenue for a distance of more 
than one-half mile south of West Twelfth Street, and there 
were very few of such through streets to the north. In ac- 
cordance with the plan referred to, the portion of West 
Twelfth Street, formerly 66 feet wide, is now being wi- 
dened to 108 feet, and is to have a roadway 78 feet in width, 
with sidewalks of 15 feet. The estimated cost of the acqui- 
sition of property is $3,500,000, approximately one-half of 
which is to be assessed and the other half will be paid by the 
City. The assessment will be spread over a large area extend- 
ing somewhat over a half-mile north and south and about 
two miles east and west. 

Another improvement, which was also a part of the same 
general plan, is the widening of the portion of Michigan 
Avenue north of Randolph Street. Between West Twelfth 
and Randolph Streets, Michigan Avenue is already about 130 
feet wide. North of Randolph Street it is to be given the 
same width as far as the Chicago River, while between the 
River and Chicago Avenue the existing Pine Street is to be 
widened so that this extension of Michigan Avenue will have 
a width of 141 feet. The widened street will have two road- 
way levels between Lake Street and Grand Avenue, the upper 
level being continuous from Randolph Street to Chicago Ave- 
nue, while between Lake Street and Grand Avenue it will 
pass over all of the interesecting streets, these latter connect- 
ing with the lower level only. The two-level sections will in- 
clude the river crossing which will be effected by a two-level 
bascule bridge. The estimated land and building damage for 
this widening is about $5,000,000, while the construction will 
probably involve a further expense of $2,500,000. Nearly 
one-half of the cost of the improvement will be borne by the 
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City, and the remainder will be assessed upon a large area 
extending north about one mile to Lincoln Park and south 
about three miles, with a width of about a mile. 

Two instances of street widening are taken from Boston, 
the first being what is known as the Pleasant Street improve- 
ment. This consisted of a widening from about forty feet to 
sixty feet for a distance of about 1,700 feet. The work was 
carried out under a special act of the legislature passed in 
1911, and the assessments were limited to one-half the cost 
and the area of benefit to a distance of 125 feet from the line 
of the improved street or to the middle of the block. The 
total cost was about $681,000, of which $137,000, or twenty 
per cent., was assessed, 

Another Boston improvement which it may be proper to 
include, although its purpose was not so much to widen a 
street already congested with traffic as to substitute for a 
narrow alley a street which might accommodate traffic, is 
what is known as the Avery Street improvement. This con- 
sisted of a widening from about sixteen feet to forty feet, and 
it was also done under a special act of the legislature, with 
the provision that the assessments should be limited to one- 
half of the expense. Although the improvement extended for 
a distance of only 400 feet, the cost was over $1,800,000, of 
which amount $601,000, or about forty-six per cent., was 



I. c. . . . The method of establishing new building 
lines and progressively carrying out a widening has been used 
very infrequently in this country, although it is quite a 
common practice in European cities. Probably the best ex- 
amples in this country are to be found in Philadelphia. A 
well-known instance is that of Chestnut Street, formerly fifty 
feet in width, which was widened to sixty feet on the city plan 
by an ordinance adopted in 1884. It is a high-class retail 
shopping street, and formerly had a roadway twenty-six feet 
and sidewalks twelve feet wide, the additional width being 
added to the sidewalks, the roadway remaining unchanged. 
Recent traffic counts showed about 4,600 vehicles passing a 
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given point on this street between five a. m. and nine p. m. 
The ordinance provided that after the adoption of the new 
lines no new buildings should be erected or any buildings 
should be rebuilt or altered without being made to conform 
with the new lines. The improvement had been in progress 
for thirty-three years, and has been completed for the greater 
part of the distance. As buildings have been set back, the 
owners have filed petitions for damages and in general awards 
have been allowed for ground taken where the abutting lots 
were reduced to a depth of less than 100 feet, but where a 
100-foot lot remained, no awards have been allowed. Up to 
the present time, the awards have reached a total of more 
than $500,000. Walnut Street and Arch Street, between the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill Rivers, are both being widened 
in this same manner, the former from fifty to sixty feet and 
the latter from sixty-six to seventy-two feet. 

One other instance will be taken from Philadelphia, namely, 
the widening of Frankford Avenue. This might be consid- 
ered a typical instance of the kind of widening described 
under II. a, portions of the street passing through undevel- 
oped territory, while other portions were well built up and 
the widening involved considerable building damage*. This 
street was part of the old Post Road between Philadelphia 
and New York and was sixty feet wide. Through portions of 
the city which are well built up, this width has not been 
changed. Through the suburban towns of Frankford and 
Holmesburg it has been widened to seventy feet, and this has 
been accomplished progressively by requiring the buildings 
that are rebuilt to set back to the new line. The distance 
through which the improvement has been carried out in this 
way is about three miles. It is said that no damages have 
been claimed, as the avenue is the principal business thor- 
oughfare and the abutting property has ample depth. 

I. d. . . .A few instances are to be found in this 
country of increasing the traffic capacity of a street by con- 
verting one or both of the sidewalks into roadway and placing 
new sidewalks in arcades under the buildings. Philadelphia 
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again furnishes a notable example. Fifteenth Street between 
Market Street and South Penn Square has a width of fifty 
feet, with a roadway of twenty-six feet and sidewalks of 
twelve feet each. The curb on the east side was set back 
eleven feet or within one foot of the street line, while a side- 
walk nineteen feet in width was provided back of the new 
curb line and extending eighteen feet under the buildings. 
This improvement was also extended eastward along the 
north side of South Penn Square between Fifteenth and Broad 
Streets. The arcade thus formed has been treated uniformly, 
the supporting piers are regularly spaced and all of the same 
size, and the results of this treatment have been very satisfac- 
tory, the shops fronting on the arcade appearing to be desir- 
able and probably commanding good rentals. The total length 
of this arcade on both streets is 335 feet, and the cost to the 
city in damages paid for the easements and the reduction of 
available floor space in the buildings amounted to $193,000. 
Consideration is now being given to the extension of this 
arcade along the east side of Fifteenth Street to Chestnut 
Street, a distance of about 200 feet. It should be pointed out, 
however, that such treatment cannot be successful unless the 
arcades are of uniform height and unless the supporting col- 
umns and the facades of the buildings themselves are har- 
moniously designed. The arcades along the northerly side of 
the Rue de Rivoli in Paris and in the case of many of the 
streets of Berne afford excellent examples of what can be done 
in this way. When the new Pennsylvania station was being 
erected in New York City, the desirability of widening West 
Thirty-second Street, leading directly to the center of the 
easterly front of this building, was apparent. Contracts had 
already been made for the erection of buildings along this 
street, and as it seemed difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
an actual street widening, the suggestion was made that the 
entire street width should be converted into roadway and 
that sidewalks should be provided by constructing arcades on 
both sides through the entire block between Sixth and Sev- 
enth Avenues, which has a length of 800 feet. Owing, how- 
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ever, to lack of ability to exercise any control over the designs 
of the facades of the buildings which might be erected, insur- 
ing a uniform treatment of the arcade and the supporting 
columns, the project was considered hopeless, and the street 
remains sixty feet in width, with a roadway of thirty feet. 
II. a. . Where the rapid development of a partic- 

ular district may be reasonably expected or where it is neces- 
sary to provide more adequate street capacity in order that 
traffic may be accommodated and suitable transit lines may 
be constructed within the streets at some time in the future, 
and expensive widenings may be avoided, it is often necessary 
to lay out streets of generous width following the lines of ex- 
isting roads which now serve as connections between centers 
of population, the importance of which will probably in- 
crease. An excellent illustration of such a widening is of- 
fered by Queens Boulevard in the City of New York. This 
boulevard follows streets which had already been laid out 
and acquired at widths varying from 60 to 100 feet. It 
extends from the Queensboro bridge across the East River 
to Jamaica, a distance of approximately seven miles. It bi- 
sects the greater portion of the Borough of Queens, and its 
future importance as a traffic artery is apparent. For about 
six of the seven miles it was given the exceptional width of 
200 feet and for the remaining mile of 150 feet, the point of 
contraction corresponding with its junction with a proposed 
intersecting boulevard varying from 100 to 150 feet in width. 
For the first mile the central portion of this street will be 
occupied by a three-track elevated rapid transit railroad, built 
of concrete and of very attractive design. Beneath this will 
be located the surface railway tracks, and there will be a wide 
traffic road on each side. The remainder of the boulevard, 
where the width is 200 feet, is to be divided into a central 
roadway of forty-four feet, flanked on each side by park spaces 
of thirty feet, outside of which will be roadways twenty-eight 
feet in width, each one of which will accommodate a surface 
track adjacent to the parked space. This generous width is, 
of course, designed not for present needs, but for those of the 
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future, and inasmuch as the abutting owners had already pro- 
vided a street varying from 60 to 100 feet in width, only 
twenty per cent, of the cost of the acquisition of the land 
needed for the widening is to be assessed upon a zone extend- 
ing 800 feet on each side of the street, thirty per cent, is to be 
imposed as a special tax on the Borough of Queens, and the 
remaining fifty per cent, is to be paid by the City at large. 

Another example is taken from Philadelphia and is that of 
Moyamensing Avenue. This street was widened from 50 
feet to 148 feet for about half a mile southwestwardly from 
Broad Street, and this part of the street might, perhaps, be 
classed under I. 6. Its extension southwestwardly, however, 
will be affected by the widening of Penrose Avenue from 50 
to 248 feet, and it is designed to furnish a direct through traffic 
route between Philadelphia and Chester. The section 148 
feet in width is subdivided into two eighteen-foot sidewalks, 
two twenty-six-foot driveways, and a central planting space 
sixty feet in width. This space, however, may subsequently 
be used in whole or in part for the widening of the roadways, 
for surface railway tracks, or for a high-speed elevated or 
subway transit line. 

It may be difficult to convince the public that the provision 
of streets of this exceptional width years in advance of their 
actual need is at all necessary, especially where the cost of 
their acquisition is met wholly or in part by local assessment, 
and it is only by the exercise of somewhat arbitrary power by 
those possessed of vision that thoroughfares of these excep- 
tional dimensions can be secured while the land is yet cheap 
and while there will be little or no damage to buildings. 

II. b. . . The plan of making future widenings pos- 

sible and economical by the establishment of set-back lines is 
relatively new in this country, although in some American 
cities there is a distinction between the street line and the 
building line. In most of our cities, however, these terms are 
considered to be synonymous. It may not be out of place to 
refer to the powers given to the Corporation of the City of 
Liverpool by an act of Parliament passed in 1908, one year 
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before the British Town Planning Act became a law. The 
city may require any land owner who proposes to develop his 
property to lay out streets of such width as it may prescribe, 
with the provision that compensation need be paid only in 
case a main thoroughfare is required to be more than eighty 
feet in width or any other street more than thirty-six feet 
wide. Power also is given to require buildings to be set back 
any distance from the street which the authorities may de- 
termine, with the proviso that, if this distance is more than 
one-tenth the width of the street, compensation must be made. 
It will be seen that under this act, if a street is laid out at a 
width of eighty feet, the Corporation may require set-backs 
which will give a width of ninety-six feet between buildings 
without any compensation to the owners of the property. 

Set-back lines have actually been established in some of the 
smaller towns in this country. For example, in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, building lines twenty feet back of the street 
lines have been fixed for one street for a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile. On the chief business street a set-back of 
fifteen feet on both sides has been fixed for a distance of 1,000 
feet, and on another main traffic artery set-backs of twenty 
feet on both sides have been established for a distance of one- 
half mile, while in another case on a short section of a busi- 
ness street a set-back of ten feet on one side and twelve feet 
on the other has been prescribed. 

The City of New York is now seeking legislation which will 
authorize it to include in the plan of the City building lines 
as well as street lines, and a question which has been some- 
what difficult to determine is what kind of title the City 
should take to the space between these two lines : whether an 
easement for light and air, which easement might be con- 
verted into a fee when a widening of the street becomes neces- 
sary, or a fee title, as in the case of the space within the street 
lines, leaving in the abutting owner an easement for beneficial 
enjoyment, but not permitting the erection of buildings, until 
such time as the space is needed for the widening of the street. 
It is believed that two important results would follow the 
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adoption of such a policy. The first of these is the protection 
of those who may have improved their property under re- 
strictive covenants providing for a set-back. Such restric- 
tions are usually for a limited period, and when purchasers 
have improved their property in accordance with these re- 
strictions, it seems unfair that an owner of unimproved prop- 
erty may, after the expiration of the period for which the 
restrictions run, erect a building on the street line, blanketing 
his neighbor, whose building has been set back in accordance 
with restrictions in force when he built. The establishment 
of such building lines before the expiration of the restrictions 
would protect the original developers and would go far to 
prevent a radical change in the character of the neighbor- 
hood. Another advantage is that it would be possible to lay 
out streets of a somewhat less width and with considerably 
narrower roadways, provided the space between the building 
line and the street line is sufficient not only to provide ample 
light and air but to make it possible to increase the roadway 
capacity when needed. It should, of course, be understood 
that ordinary adjuncts of the street, such as shade trees, lamp 
posts, and even fire hydrants, should be located with respect 
to what will probably be the ultimate roadway width, so that 
the only change required when increased traffic capacity is 
needed would be the setting back of the curb, adjusting the 
sewer inlets, and providing the additional roadway space. 

Such a progressive development of streets is provided by 
what is known as the Flexible Street Ordinance of Phila- 
delphia which was adopted in July, 1915. This provides that : 
"whenever any street is to be improved by grading, curb- 
ing, paving, repaving, macadamizing or other approved 
surfacing, or by the planting of trees, if, in the judgment 
of the Board of Surveyors, the full width of the roadway 
as then confirmed is not immediately required and will 
not be required to accommodate travel, and a temporary 
reduction in the width of said roadway is advisable and 
will result in economy of construction and maintenance, 
the Board of Surveyors shall direct that a plan be pre- 
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pared for its approval showing the proposed widths and 
locations of roadways, footways, and other surface im- 
provements in accordance with the standard cross-section 
for a street of that width . . . and the said plan 
shall be followed in making all street improvements." 
Another section of the ordinance provides that when, by 
reason of increase of traffic, a greater width than that shown 
on the above plan shall be required, the Bureau of Surveys 
and the Board of Surveyors are authorized to widen the 
roadway. Standard sections have been adopted by the 
Board of Surveyors for streets of different widths. For in- 
stance, for a street seventy feet wide the initial improvement 
would include a roadway twenty-six feet wide between curbs, 
lines of trees eight feet back of the curb, and paved footways 
five feet in width, the inner side of which would be six feet 
from the street line. As traffic needs increase the curb can 
be set back five feet on each side, giving a roadway thirty-six 
feet in width, with a strip six feet wide between the flagged 
sidewalk and the curb, in the middle of which will be the trees. 
One of the most ambitious projects for street widening to 
meet traffic needs which has come to the attention of the 
writer is that for the creation of a central traffic circuit in 
the city of Philadelphia. The purpose of this circuit is to 
provide what might be called adequate by-passes by which 
traffic which now passes through the one great center in the 
neighborhood of the City Hall may find its way around it, 
whatever may be the direction from which it comes and 
whatever may be its destination. It is proposed to widen 
Race, Eighth, Locust, and Sixteenth Streets from their pres- 
ent widths of 50 feet to a minimum of 184 feet. The wi- 
dened*sections of these streets would form a quadrangle 3,700 
feet in length and 2,800 feet in width, enclosing no less than 
forty city blocks. It is said that there is no serious opposition 
to the project and that it will undoubtedly be carried out as 
soon as the means for financing it can be found. Philadelphia 
has heretofore paid for improvements of this kind from the 
public treasury* but from a report presented to the Mayor of 
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the city in 1915 it is apparent that the city authorities are 
now studying the manner in which other cities have financed 
big improvements of this kind, at least, in part, by direct 
assessment for benefit, and, if this plan is to be seriously con- 
sidered in Philadelphia, it may be that opposition which has 
not yet developed will make itself heard. 

While this paper has already been extended to greater 
length than was contemplated, a single illustration will be 
used to show the enormous expense involved in the correction 
of mistakes due to failure to provide traffic arteries of suf- 
ficient width to meet future demands. This is the creation 
of the Strand-to-Holborn improvement in London. The need 
of a direct connection between Holborn and the Strand was 
appreciated at least as early as 1836, when a plan for a 
thoroughfare to serve this purpose was presented to the 
public authorities. It was then proposed to give it a width 
of fifty feet. In 1838, in 1847, in 1855, in 1888, in 1889, in 
1892, in 1895, and in 1896 the project was revived, and on a 
number of occasions Parliamentary authority was asked to 
carry it out. Nothing was actually accomplished until 1899, 
when such authority was finally given; the improvement was 
at once undertaken, and the new street was opened in 1905. 
Its estimated cost in its final form was more than $30,000,000, 
and the actual cost of the property taken was about $1,000,- 
000 less than had been estimated. The years of agitation re- 
quired to secure this much-needed improvement and its enor- 
mous cost are as good an argument as can be presented to indi- 
cate the great importance of providing adequate traffic ar- 
teries without waiting for the need to become acute. 



The information with respect to street widenings in Phila- 
delphia has been obtained through the courtesy of Mr. B. A. 
Haldeman, Assistant Engineer, General Plains Division; that 
relating to those in Chicago from Mr. C. D. Hill, Engineer, 
Board of Local Improvements, and the data relative to 
Boston and Winchester from Secretary Shurtleff and Mr. 
George Gibbs, Jr. 
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TRAFFIC WAYS 
Curtis Hill 

City Engineer, Kansas City, Mo. 

The streets perform an important service to a city by 
providing means for the transport and exchange of commodi- 
ties and circulation of the people. To be of the greatest utility 
they must perform different functions of this service. Some 
streets must be main arteries, for where business converges 
toward a common center there must be certain streets of use 
to all, while others over which the travel diverges will serve 
only a local or limited area. It follows, therefore, that we 
must have main arteries for light, fast moving vehicles, other 
main arteries for heavy, slower moving business traffic, and 
each kind must divert into secondary lines of mixed travel 
distributing this mixed traffic with the greatest ease into all 
parts of a city. 

The routes of local travel we call streets, the main arteries 
of fast moving travel are boulevards, and the main thorough- 
fares for the heavy traffic let us designate as Traffic ways. 
Thus is a distinction made between traffic ways and other 
streets. Traffic ways are more useful when they form a com- 
plete system connecting the main centers of business with 
centers of secondary importance and then reaching into all 
sections of the city where the commodities are wanted. They 
are the main thoroughfares for the distribution of commodi- 
ties and, in so far as the city is concerned, are the principal 
routes of business transportation. 

Traffic ways to be of more than local use should be broad 
enough to accommodate the traffic. If they are so narrow 
that travel is congested, if they are not in the direction of the 
flow of business, nor on direct lines and easy grades, they have 
failed in the performance of their functions. A city like Kan- 
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CITY PLANNING CONFERENCE 

sas City, of rough, broken topography, is a complex study for 
alignment and grades. But this very topographical condi- 
tion creates a greater demand for traffic ways than in cities 
of more even topography. There are few streets in Kansas 
City with natural traffic way grades. 

A study of the topography of Kansas City will show the 
difficulty of easy gradient streets and, therefore, the necessity 
of especially located, especially constructed commercial 
thoroughfares or traffic ways. A study of the streets of Kan- 
sas City will also reveal a congestion of business districts with 
but few wide outlets. No fixed rule can be followed for relief 
from this condition, especially in developingthe streets already 
existing, except to reach the objective points in the most direct 
line obtainable with the least grades and least cost. 

This suggested traffic way study of Kansas City, Mo., illus- 
trates what could be done by utilizing the present street?. 
Practically all of the lines shown here are on existing streets. 
Some few of these are wide enough and have easy grades. 
Some would require new rights of way and others would have 
to be widened. Few places, however, would require heavy 
grading for a reduction of grades. This system would con- 
nect all the present and future factory and distributing sec- 
tions and these with the residential districts over direct 
routes of existing streets with the easiest grades and the mini- 
mum cost. They, at the same time, avoid the combined use 
of traffic ways and boulevards which should be separated ex- 
cept where conditions make it necessary to combine them. 
You will observe that service is provided for the distribution 
sections like the Turkey Creek Valley, Brush Creek Valley, 
Upper Blue River Valley, and by Eighteenth Street to the 
Terminal Railway, a connection is made between the in- 
dustrial districts like the West Bottoms, East Bottoms, and 
Lower Blue River Valley and outlets to the retail district 
and residential districts. 

The city has a land area of a little over fifty-eight square 
miles within the city limits, of which about four square miles is 
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developed industrial area and ten square miles is undeveloped 
industrial area, the remaining seventy-five per cent, being 
residential area. This is now served by about 1,200 miles of 
streets improved and unimproved, of which 120 miles are 
boulevards, completed and projected, and twelve miles are 
present traffic ways. The traffic ways projected on this study 
map represent about eighty miles. Approximately 140 miles 
each of traffic ways and boulevards for main thoroughfares, 
properly located, will serve the city, within the city limits. 

The existing traffic ways are Grand Avenue, with a 99-foot 
right of way and 69-foot roadway; Fifteenth Street, 70 and 
50 feet; McGee Street traffic way, 80 and 56 feet; Southwest 
Boulevard, 100 and 66 feet; Roanoke Road, 70 and 36 feet; 
Penn Valley, a 40-foot traffic way and a 40-foot boulevard 
with 10 feet between them; and the Twelfth Street Via- 
duct, a connection between the West Bottoms and the retail 
district. 

A study of traffic ways for Kansas City includes a broader 
field than that of the city alone and covers a larger area than 
Kansas City, Missouri. It extends into a greater Kansas 
City, includes surrounding territory and developments 
therein, a cooperation of the various governments of this 
greater Kansas City and involves restrictions upon develop- 
ment areas. Kansas City should lead out and begin now 
upon this work. If we are to have traffic ways then let us 
have a competent study and report followed by the proper 
legislation. 

In so far as Kansas City is concerned this will be a study 
in re-planning, a study of existing conditions, topographical, 
phsycial, commercial, and social. Following this study and 
report the city should create the means necessary for the de- 
velopment of traffic ways, and the administration machinery 
and power to levy the costs. Traffic ways should have official 
recognition and designation by official authority. The city 
should create a strong control to weld and fit them into and 
with the whole. 
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Many improvements, such as traffic ways, must be made 
for the common good and must fit into the general scheme of 
city building without destructiveness, and should not be done 
in a hap-hazard manner. In no other way can order be 
brought out of chaos. In this manner there will obtain not a 
few disconnected links but a system, developed along broad 
lines which will ultimately serve the entire city. 
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THE RELATION OF TRAFFIC WAYS TO PARKS 
AND BOULEVARDS 

W. H. Dunn 

Superintendent of Parks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Traffic ways are of vital importance in a comprehensive 
city plan and so are parks and boulevards. It is not, however, 
my intention to discuss either subject individually on its 
merits. Each subject will be ably presented by experts in 
their respective lines, but I wish to discuss for a moment the 
relation of one to the other, for there are apt to be places in 
any city plan where, for good reasons, both a traffic way and 
pleasure drive should be provided. 

To exclude the parkway in favor of the traffic way in many 
cases would seriously mar the beauty and value of a fine 
park scheme, while to exclude the traffic way as interfering 
with the parkway might entirely destroy a valuable traffic 
artery. The two combining both classes of traffic in the use 
of a single roadway would be detrimental to each. Therefore, 
both arteries should be provided and they should be planned 
in relation to each other. 

In Kansas City, especially, we find the necessity of plan- 
ning traffic ways and parks and boulevards in relation to each 
other on account of the topographical conditions, and if I 
may be pardoned for discussing the problem in its local appli- 
cation, I will call attention to several concrete examples in 
Kansas City where traffic ways have been constructed in close 
relation to our parks and boulevards, and other instances 
where they will necessarily need to be established in con- 
nection with future park extensions. 

The park plans and improvements in Kansas City have 
gone far ahead of the traffic way studies and the Park Com- 
missioners in many cases have taken over undesirable lands 
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occupying valleys and depressions and have made beautiful 
parks of them, wonderfully transforming conditions, but they 
now find it essential in several instances to provide for traffic 
ways through these lands because they occupy the best 
natural grade lines for traffic ways. 

The value of a natural low grade line for traffic and business 
vehicles was foreseen by the Park Commissioners in the valley 
through Penn Valley Park, where a traffic way was con- 
structed paralleling the main pleasure drive, both occupying 
the valley, which provides the only good low-grade line to 
the southern section of the city west of Main Street. 

West Terrace Park along the west bluffs from Seventh to 
Seventeenth Street — one of the early acquisitions in the Kan- 
sas City Park System — affords a most excellent view of the 
industrial section at the confluence of the Kansas and Mis- 
souri Rivers, and also provides a pleasure drive that auto- 
mobiles may follow without interference from miscellaneous 
vehicular traffic, practically to the center of the business dis- 
trict. Serving these purposes excellently, it at the same time 
affords opportunity for traffic way connections along the side 
of the bluff for the heavy vehicular traffic originating in the 
wholesale and industrial sections on the lower levels and 
reaching the business district by way of Sixth Street on the 
north and Seventeenth Street on the south, without in any 
manner interfering with either the views in West Terrace 
Park or the pleasure drive above mentioned, showing again 
a relationship between traffic ways and parks and boulevards. 

The Brush Creek Valley also concretely demonstrates the 
value of planning both a traffic way and parkway in relation to 
each other. Brush Creek Valley is situated geographically a 
little south of the center of Kansas City and runs in an east 
and west direction from the State Line on the west to the 
Blue Valley on the eastern side of the city, affording the 
only opportunity for a low-grade traffic way entirely across 
the city. The plans for the Brush Creek Parkway will be 
discussed by Mr. Kessler under his subject, The Kansas City 
Park System and its Effect on the City Plan*. He will ex- 
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plain the plans for taking control of the stream for its entire 
length for sanitary reasons, and further the establishment of 
the parkway for the protection of large residential sections of 
the city, and his plans will call for the establishment of a 
traffic way in connection therewith. I call your attention 
particularly at this time to this improvement as concretely 
illustrating the value of planning the traffic way in relation 
to the parkway. 

In North Terrace Park practically through the center of 
the park there is a ravine that affords the only opportunity 
for a reasonable grade from the lower levels of the Missouri 
valley to the higher levels of the city for a distance of several 
miles each way. The Park Commissioners are meeting that 
problem by providing a traffic way through the center of that 
ravine, involving the construction of viaducts and approaches 
over the Terminal tracks to the north and a subway under 
Cliff Drive near the southern portion of the park. This is 
again a concrete example of the relation and, in fact, of the 
necessity of a traffic way through a park. 

The Blue Valley is perhaps the greatest opportunity to 
plan comprehensive traffic ways and parkways through the 
same zone. The Blue Valley problem will be fully discussed 
later. I only call attention at this time to the relation of the 
traffic way to the parkway in that undertaking. The banks 
of the stream will be taken under control of the city from 
about Fifteenth Street South to Swope Park. The steam 
railroads and industrial developments will occupy one side 
of the valley and will be served by traffic ways touching the 
banks of the river, but giving as direct a line as possible north 
and south along the east side of the river entirely through the 
valley; while upon the opposite side of the river a very simi- 
lar thoroughfare, touching the banks of the river but main- 
taining the general direction north and south, will be provided 
for the pleasure vehicles. In this case neither will conflict 
with the other and each will be of benefit to the other. 

I have said that to combine business and pleasure traffic on 
a single roadway would be detrimental to both classes of 
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traffic, but there will be exceptions; certain conditions may 
warrant a combination of traffic for short distances, and what 
might be termed business boulevards affording opportunity 
for all classes of fast moving vehicles to reach as nearly as 
possible to the business center of the city will be good plan- 
ning. In Chicago, Michigan Boulevard and Jackson Avenue 
afford such an artery for automobiles and pleasure vehicles 
only, and in New York City, Fifth Avenue, I believe, is re- 
stricted entirely to pleasure vehicles.. 

In Kansas City for the present and for some years in the 
future, I believe su*h down-town boulevards should be pro- 
vided to be used not only by the automobiles and pleasure 
vehicles, but by fast-moving light business vehicles. Admiral 
Boulevard at present serves this purpose east from the 
northern section of our business district, and Kersey Coates 
Drive serves as a southern connection from the west side of 
the business center; but there should unquestionably be 
provided an artery for fast-moving vehicles on the east side 
of our business center, connecting Gillham Road at the south 
with Admiral Boulevard and continuing north to a connection 
with the Armour-Swift Burlington Bridge across the Mis- 
souri River. 

Discussion 
Jacob Harzfeld, Esq., Kansas City, Mo.: 

There are two questions that occur to me to ask Mr. Lewis 
in discussing his paper. The first question is, what experience 
have you had in excess condemnation in New York under the 
1913 Amendment to the Constitution. We were unfortunate 
in not getting an excess condemnation amendment to our 
Constitution at the last session of our Legislature. 
Mb. Lewis: 

We have not exercised our right under that law at all. 
All of the improvements which I have described were under- 
taken before we had the authority to use the right of excess 
condemnation. We have thought it, however, very impor- 
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tant that the first time we applied that law we should have a 
perfectly sure case where the city should not make any 
money; the city does not want to make money; but where 
we would be sure that the excess property would be market- 
able in a very short time and we could reduce the cost by the 
sale of that property to a figure equal to and preferably more 
than the additional capital involved in buying the other 
property. 

Mr. Habzfeld: 

In regard to the method of condemnation for taking an 
easement for the widening of a street, such as the arcade you 
speak of in Philadelphia. Is there specific power granted in 
the charters of Philadelphia and of New York to condemn in 
that way? And should there not be in every charter that is 
written a specific power of that character, and would there be 
power to condemn an easement instead of a fee without 
legislation? 

Mr. Lewis: 

That bill authorized us to acquire either in fee or easement, 
whatever the Board of Estimate might determine. We wanted 
to get the Legislature to establish set-back lines. The ques- 
tion is whether we ought to take the fee for the entire width to 
the building line, subject to the easement of beneficial enjoy- 
ment, and not allow buildings to be erected on the space be- 
tween, or whether we should take the fee between these lines 
and take only an easement of light and air in the remaining 
strip. There have been arguments both ways, and I think the 
idea is to take fee clear across, and the chances are that we 
will only have to pay a nominal price when we take the rest. 

Andrew W. Crawford, Esq., Philadelphia: 

I was in Montreal last August and I saw two improvements 
which were procured by means of excess condemnation, 
Etienne Cartier Square and Cartier Street. Both of these 
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betterments show a profit in favor of the city. 1 Last summer 
I went over with the city engineer of Montreal the St. Joseph 
Boulevard, a mile and one-half in length, and about 300 
feet in width, secured by the exercise of the right of excess 
condemnation. 

Chairman Kessler has been kind enough to ask us to dis- 
cuss Mr. Lewis' paper, but his paper is so admirable and so 
full that I do not think there is much to discuss. With regard 
to an apparent conflict between parkways and traffic ways: 
the title given to Mr. Dunn's paper was The Relation of 
Traffic Ways to Parks and Boulevards'. It seems to me that 
is pretty much as though I were discussing the relation of 
myself to me. A parkway is, of course, a traffic way, a broad 
traffic way. I have no sympathy with the idea that a play- 
ground or park is only to be enjoyed on Saturday afternoons 
and holidays; it should be a thing to be used every day. 
And the same with parks and parkways. I believe fully in 
the need and importance of parks, but I do not believe that a 
park should ever be permitted to interfere with a street sys- 
tem. I do not believe that a street, as a street, should be 

1 C artier Street 

Land purchased 180,817 sq. ft. 

Land used as street 55, 6S7 sq. ft. 

Land sold 75,180 sq. ft. 

Total purchase price $09,626.00 

Net proceeds of sale 112,448.00 

Profit $12,817.00 

George Etienne Cartier Square 

Land purchased 164,504 sq. ft. 

Land used as streets, lands, and square .... 82,426 sq. ft. 

Land sold 82,088 sq. ft. 

Total purchase price $82,252.00 

Net proceeds of sales 99,082.00 

Profit $16,780.00 
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carried through a park, but I do believe that a street should 
be carried as a park road through a park. I believe if there is 
any choice in permitting the driver of a motor truck to go 
through a park and get the only glimpse of the country he would 
get throughout his whole day, and of permitting a man from 
the Country Club district to go through, you should favor the 
truck man. 

It seems to me that a park is intended for every day use, 
and while there may be some reason for separating fast-mov- 
ing traffic from slow-moving traffic, let them be separated for 
that reason and not because it happens to be a park or a 
parkway. 

Abthtjr C. Comet, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

I am glad we do not all feel as Mr. Crawford does. I am 
sure that I don't want commercial vehicles, automobiles, and 
others to go along the boulevards and traffic ways so fast 
that there is danger of killing everybody who is out trying 
to enjoy them. 

In regard to the question of streets, particularly major 
streets or traffic ways, I believe one of the first essentials is 
the preparation of a city plan, to define as well as possible 
your major portion or major streets for an entire city, and 
running as well outside your city limits; and I think that 
division, as far as possible, ought to be made in regard to 
two particular types, one a radial leading from the business 
center out, and perhaps smaller radials connecting the outer 
centers of the town and the rectangular system of major 
crosstown streets used in the American cities where the 
rectangular system has been used. The question of main 
streets should receive consideration for this reason; cross- 
town streets, in my opinion, rarely should be over eighty feet 
wide. I am not an advocate of wide streets, with one excep- 
tion, and that is in the case of a radial street that serves an 
unusually large territory, and which affords access to the 
business district for a large portion of the city. It should 
then have a width, such as they are using in Philadelphia, per- 
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haps 148 feet wide, even going up as high as 200 feet wide, as 
in the case of Queens Boulevard in New York, where there is 
a large amount of different kinds of traffic. I have been 
brought to this conclusion through a rather careful study of 
the situation, which some of you may be familiar with, which 
arose two years ago in the city of St. Louis, where over fifty 
per cent, of all traffic enters the business district from the 
west. It was proposed to build one wide traffic way — they 
called it a parkway — they wanted to combine and rehabil- 
itate a run-down district with a business district, and to 
provide for a transit line as well as vehicular traffic; and 
they took an entire block, about 132 feet wide, as well as two 
streets, making a total of a little over 350 feet wide. And 
that was put to a referendum and there was a great difference 
of opinion in the city with regard to it, and it lost by a very 
slight majority. I am convinced that it was a good thing that 
it lost, for this reason: where you have a district which is 
comparatively well built up close to your business district, 
and you take a street that is so wide, let us say over 100 feet, 
you concentrate on one street too great a proportion of the 
volume of travel, and you then begin to build up in the air, 
and you raise your assessments, and you do not spread out 
your district and real estate values as you should. The result 
of this particular instance, of which I am speaking in St. 
Louis, is — and I think everybody agrees with it — that in- 
stead of one big, wide street coming in, there should be, say, 
five streets leading in the same direction, none of which is 
over eighty feet wide, and those which carry no trolley 
tracks should be not over sixty feet wide. 

Harland Bartholomew, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Just as an instance of what sixty feet will carry without a 
trolley track, we are carrying today on Locust Street in St. 
Lows, 14,000 or 15,000 vehicles an hour, during the rush 
hours, both ways, and I am convinced that it is unwise to put 
too much traffic on one street, particularly because of the 
question of values. 
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Now, here is another thought in the same connection, that, 
as you develop this system of major streets (and we are fol- 
lowing this policy also, and we expect to work out our system 
of major streets), you can develop your traffic on the major 
streets and take it away from the smaller streets in the 
interim and in that way give those smaller streets the char- 
acter of residence streets. Further, when you begin to de- 
velop districting restrictions it is absolutely essential to have 
your major streets plan; then you can combine this question 
of the movement of traffic and the location of districts, so that 
you can reduce the movement of vehicular traffic and classify 
the traffic according to the restriction classifications and re- 
duce to a certain extent the amount of travel. 

I have not been in Kansas City before today, and I did not 
have the opportunity afforded me, as Mr. Lewis did, to go 
about, but I am amazed to find a city of the size of Kansas 
City which has, judging from the map of the city, no diagonal 
streets anywhere within its business district, or even within 
the district which is comparatively built up, and I believe that 
one of the first problems for you here as outlined by your city 
engineer, Mr. Hill, is to do something for the development of 
these radial streets. The effect of this rectangular develop- 
ment in Kansas City has been that the streets have gone in 
the direction of those blocks east and south and the result is 
that there is a large portion of the city which is much nearer 
the business district and which is absolutely unoccupied than 
portions farther out, according to the map, and I believe that 
one of the essential things for you to do in working out your 
major streets plan is to try to open up that district and get the 
development nearer to the business center. 

Charles W. Lbavitt, New York City: 

I was here in Kansas City twenty-three years ago, and 
although there was not much here at that time in the way of 
a city, it seemed to have lots of snap and pep and go, and it 
was one of the few cities in the United States I visitied then 
that did have those characteristics. I was here again four- 
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teen years ago and again felt the same vital force; and I cer- 
tainly feel it today more strongly than before. There are 
probably a great many things that have combined to make up 
that snap and pep and go, and I think one thing which has 
had a great deal to do with it is that there was a reasonable 
amount of congestion. The old Union Station, and the way 
you came up into town made a natural congestion. 

I think that a little intelligent congestion is a very healthy 
thing. There are many streets on which, if you were to do 
away with this congestion, you would find that the rents 
would fall and that people would move off of these streets, 
as they would feel that there was not so much snap and go in 
that section. 

I have thought of a way that you might regulate this in the 
future without a great deal of additional expense, if you take 
it in hand before it is too late. I have noticed a great many 
little parks in your city; some of them Mr. Kessler took ad- 
vantage of in designing your boulevards plan. There are also 
several places where there are shacks and dilapidated build- 
ings that will have to go, and that are of comparatively small 
value. I am inclined to think that if some of those areas 
could be leveled off, and you could make plazas, they would 
form excellent places for the erection of public buildings, 
where you do not want congestion. You have got to have 
some other public buildings. If you erect them on squares 
with open areas and have those open areas end with turf or 
Belgian blocks and open them out so the traffic can be re- 
lieved, and so that the people can look into the shop windows, 
you will have a satisfactory arrangement. Around my office 
on Broadway in New York City, which is near St. Paul's 
churchyard, there are many high buildings, and the terminal 
buildings of the Manhattan Railway, perhaps one of the 
largest office buildings in the world, are close by. A few years 
ago a little building nearby caught fire at about half past 
eleven and I saw the engines coming and stood there looking 
at them to see the operation of the fire department. In about 
half an hour there was the most awful congestion you can 
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imagine, and I suddenly realized that I had an appointment 
to go to Philadelphia and had to get to the ferry. Ordinarily, 
I could have gotten through and over to the ferry in eight 
minutes easily, but on this occasion, I missed my train, al- 
though I allowed myself forty minutes to go and fought my 
way through with main force. 

Now, your city will be the same way in a few years unless 
its growth is properly directed, and I think if you could use a 
few open areas, such as I have suggested, it would be of im- 
mense help to you in preventing such conditions. 

6. B. Dealey, Dallas, Texas: 

I want to ask Mr. Lewis this question. From practical 
experience, can the congestion on a given street become so bad 
as to depreciate property values and damage business along 
that street? 

Mb. Lewis: 

Let me say in answer to that question that I shall have to 
relate an incident which occurred about the time of the meet- 
ing of this City Planning Conference in Boston some years 
ago. We were discussing the advisability of relieving traffic 
congestion on a certain street over in the borough of Brooklyn, 
by removing certain encumbrances and widening the road- 
way, and an officer of a real estate company which owned an 
enormous amount of property in that street, with brutal and 
commendable frankness said, "I am going to oppose you in 
any attempt to relieve traffic along that street as long as I can. 
We have a whole lot of property on that street, the most of 
which is suitable for business. We rent it for stores and shops 
and we want to have just as much hindrance to traffic on that 
street as possible, so that the people will move slowly; we do 
not want to see traffic move quickly down there for the bene- 
fit of the outlying sections." That was his point of view. But 
I have told you of many cases in down-town Manhattan, in 
the case of streets like Liberty, Cedar, Pine, and others, where 
we started to clean up and remove obstructions to traffic, and 
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while there was some objection at first, later on, the property 
owners came in and asked us to go further. The congestion 
had reached such a stage there that it was a handicap to 
business. There were more people on the streets, and per- 
haps some of the merchants thought that the more people 
there were on the streets, the more goods they would sell, 
but I think it is admitted that that is false reasoning. I think 
freedom of movement is better for business than congestion. 

Mb. Dealey: 

The reason I asked that question is that the ladies, in 
Dallas, avoid certain corners where the congestion is great 
and go to places where there is greater freedom. 

Mb. Comey: 

I would like to say in answer to Mr. Dealey, that in sev- 
eral cities where the streets are narrow and have become 
extremely congested, they have to have one-way streets. 
It may not always be the case that that reduces 
congestion, but it lessens the danger to pedestrians by rea- 
son of the traffic going in one direction, and it may be a 
good thing on the streets we are talking about. 

John P. Fox, New York City: 

I would like to state one thing in connection with the ques- 
tion of diagonal thoroughfares. We are trying, in New York, 
to get a commission appointed of which Mr. Lewis will be 
made a member, and in preparation for that we are making an 
exhaustive study of one of these problems. One of the first 
things was to try and make time. I have taken a motor car 
and run out in all directions from lower Manhattan, in an 
attempt to learn the exact time it takes by the different 
routes. We are hoping, before the thing is through, to tell 
the exact difference in time caused by reason of congestion. 

In order to test out the diagonal routes, the other day I told 
the chauffeur to run up as fast as he could through Broadway. 
We had already taken the north and south streets and found 
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that the best speed we could make was twenty-five miles an 
hour block after block. Doing the best he could, his time was 
slower than it was going the other way, and the reason of that 
was this, that the diagonal thoroughfare is crossed by so many 
streets at acute angles that it causes more congestion. And 
in New York City, you have to go around two sides of a tri- 
angle because you cannot go. through where two streets cross. 
That was to me an interesting example of one of the disad- 
vantages of diagonal streets; and before you put that idea 
into effect, you should study the condition of the streets so 
that you will not have such congestion that it will prevent 
making any time. 

There is another point I want to bring out and that is this: 
this is a special time, in this country, when we should study 
efficiency in considering traffic matters. We are trying in 
New York City, in view of the present war situation, to make 
our streets efficient, so that when the need does come for 
transportation of troops, ammunition, and war supplies, we 
will have the minimum of time lost for all purposes, and I 
think that the City Planning Conference should today con- 
sider this situation in all of our work, and see if we cannot 
contribute efficiency to the Nation in the time which seems 
to be now fast approaching. 

In New York City we have serious delays along our water 
front, many trucks being unable to get away in from seven 
to twenty-four hours, and we are trying to relieve the 
situation. 

Mb. Kessler: 

What consideration* have you given, or are you likely to 
give, to the question of diagonal traffic lines, as to the per- 
manency of those lines? That is to say, are you able to say 
that your traffic, originating at a given point, and ending at 
another given point in town will permanently pass over the 
same route between those two points, or is there a possibility 
of such a shifting of conditions as will force another set of 
diagonal lines in other directions from approximately the 
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same points? Because of the fact that conditions are shifting 
so rapidly, is there not an absolute necessity to know whether 
your two terminals, and also the routes between them, are! 
going to be permanent? 

Mb. Fox: 

We have not gone as far as that. Mr. Lewis possibly can 
tell better than I can about that. 

J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Mo.: 

I would like to ask Mr. Lewis, one question. We have up 
in Kansas City, the question of widening a number of our 
streets, without fully considering the general traffic situation 
in connection with such widening, and without any general 
study or survey being made. Applying this to any street, 
would it not be a rather dangerous situation for us to proceed 
with the widening of any one street and throw all of our 
traffic into the heart of the business district, without at the 
same time taking into consideration an outlet for that traffic 
through or around the business district and out again? Are 
we safe in picking out one street at a time without considering 
our whole situation? 

Mb. Lewis: 

What you want to avoid is traffic congestion. You are not 
having here any such congestion as exists in the transporta- 
tion in New York City, for instance, at the apex of New York, 
but you want to diffuse it as much as you can by passing 
around your congested district as much as possible. 

In planning your traffic ways you will have to take into con- 
sideration not only the routes but the grades of the streets, 
and in planning great traffic thoroughfares, you should avoid 
heavy grades, for it is a waste of money to spend money on 
those grades, and you should hunt light grades. I think the 
grade on Fifteenth Street is the lightest of any crosstown 
street I have seen. I heartily concur in what you say about 
not trying to provide traffic routes, by widening streets, to get 
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your traffic into the business district, unless at the same time 
you provide a way to get it out again, and I should provide it 
by traffic circles. 

Do you know what Philadelphia is trying to do? They are 
talking about a traffic circle in Philadelphia, in the very heart 
of the city, around the City Hall, including some forty city 
blocks, and widening four streets from 50 to 132 feet, I think, 
which form a rectangle some 2,800 feet one way by 3,700 feet 
the other way, around the City Hall, in order that the traffic 
that passes through that one center may have an opportunity 
to go around. 

I do not know that you will have to cut any diagonals 
through here in Kansas City. Let me say that I fully endorse 
what you have said, but I think that if you start out to make 
one great diagonal through your town, you are going to have 
trouble. Market Street in San Francisco is one of the most 
dangerous streets I know of, with the streets running into it at 
acute angles, and it impresses me as one of the most dangerous 
streets for traffic that I have ever seen, simply because it is 
the only diagonal in town. 
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CITY PLANNING NEEDS OF KANSAS CITY WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TREATMENT 

OF WATER COURSES 

president's address 

Frederick Law Olmsted 

Brooldine, Mass. 

I find myself in a somewhat embarrassing position in 
regard to this address. I have been asked to make several 
different kinds of a talk and I have written out some remarks 
and then discarded them. In the first place, there has grown 
up a custom of having the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference make a sort of opening address at 
these Conferences. Last year at Cleveland in making such 
an opening address I talked a great deal about Cleveland, 
because I happened to know something about Cleveland, and 
especially about the County Park System they are trying to 
develop there. 

On the strength of this Mr. Nichols, and some of our good 
Kansas City hosts, have asked me to talk about things in 
Kansas City, which unfortunately I know almost nothing 
about. It is true I have been taken out to see something of 
the Blue Valley, which presents a very interesting problem 
and a very big and complicated problem. But to say any- 
thing really interesting about it on the strength of a single, 
day's study would be very dangerous. I can make some safe 
generalizations, but if I say anything specific and interesting 
about it I shall probably make mistakes. 

And before saying anything in relation to the Blue River 
Valley, I must put before you something that needs to be said 
at this time in relation to the meetings of the Conference as 
a whole. 
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We meet here at this time under circumstances of unusual 
significance. This Ninth Annual Conference on City Plan- 
ning takes place under conditions which will perhaps make 
it more important than any of its predecessors. We meet for 
the first time in the heart of agricultural America, in a city 
whose problems are more typical of the majority of American 
cities than the problems of any of the cities in which we have 
met before. There are present many who have come from 
still more typical smaller cities whose problems are the prin- 
cipal city planning problems of America. We meet at a time 
of crisis in our national affairs, so serious and so all absorbing 
in its demand upon the duties and energies of all citizens as 
to give special significance to anything we may permit to 
absorb our attention, our energies, and our time in these days 
of national stripping for action. 

Some people, I fear, may have had the thought that this 
time, when every energy should be devoted to the needs of 
the nation at war, when every kind of work which absorbs 
labor and materials should be scrutinized with the utmost 
care to see whether it cannot properly be postponed, is a 
rather inappropriate time at which to take three days for the 
discussion of city planning problems. I firmly believe that 
municipal improvements not actually necessary today should 
be postponed, but not for one moment do I think the holding 
of a City Planning Conference at such a time as this improper. 

It is precisely the time for holding a City Planning Con- 
ference, because the economic principles which underlie city 
planning need to be impressed upon the attention of our 
people as never before. It is precisely the time to make 
clearer than we have ever been able to do before, that city 
planning is not a device for saddling our cities with expendi- 
tures for public improvements, that it is not a device for 
hastening those expenditures, but, on the contrary, that its 
chief function is to bring about the utmost economy in the 
methods by which the development of cities takes place. 
Its chief function is to see that there shall not be waste in the 
manner and the order in which the development of cities 
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takes place; and those principles of orderly planning which 
will secure the maximum of efficiency with a minimum ex- 
penditure of energy and the minimum of waste, are precisely 
the principles which at this time, of all times, we need to 
emphasize. 

There are other reasons why this is an appropriate time 
to discuss the fundamental principles of city planning, but 
I should like to emphasize the foregoing point a little further. 
Too often the spasmodic growth of American cities has 
resulted, through lack of planning, in culpable waste and 
extravagance. Too often park improvements, for example, 
have been made without due regard for the logical develop- 
ment of traffic thoroughfares or industrial districts. I do not 
say this with especial reference to Kansas City, for I do not 
know that it has been done here; but it has been done in 
plenty of other cities. Too often industrial districts are 
permitted to grow in such a manner as to block or render 
extraordinarily expensive the carrying through of main thor- 
oughfares needed for the development of the city as a whole, 
or to cause needless and extravagant sacrifice of residential 
values or of opportunities for recreation. Time without 
number, so-called improvements are made with almost total 
disregard of other interests than those, perhaps very worthy 
ones, which happen to be dominant in the minds of the pro- 
moters of the improvements. 

It is a threadbare illustration, perhaps, but a perfectly 
good one, to point to the rectangular subdivisions in hilly 
country, such as you have about Kansas City; subdivision 
after subdivision laid out with scarcely a thought for any 
other purpose than the immediate desire of producing quickly 
salable lots at the least inconvenience and expense to the 
subdivides and wholly without any regard in their platting 
to such problems, for example, as the sewerage of the city. 
You cannot run sewers up hill and down dale. Water runs 
down hill and when you are dealing with sewers and with a 
sewerage system in a hilly country like this and around 
Kansas City, you have to have your street system adapted 
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to it or you will run into enormous and unnecessary expendi- 
tures. And similarly, subdivisions are too often platted 
without regard to the thoroughfare requirements of the city 
as a whole. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
function of city planning in this connection is not to hasten 
the construction of costly trunk sewers, or costly thorough- 
fares, but rather to avoid the heedless planning and devel- 
oping of subdivisions in such a manner as to increase to an 
enormous extent the cost of creating those necessities when 
the time comes for them. It is the function of city planning 
to show to the divergent interests which are concerned with 
the city's growth how to pull together for the most economical 
and efficient use of the natural opportunities, so as to secure 
the best total result that they can jointly bring about. 

Now, the principles of public policy on which city planning 
rests are precisely the principles that we are all beginning to 
recognize must control in the management and the conduct 
of the national crisis which confronts us now. The pressure 
of this emergency is so great that we have got to cast off 
some of our habitual methods of thought in looking at the 
affairs of government. We are beginning to realize that we 
have got to call upon the government, as upon a National 
Planning Board, to show to our various groups how each 
group can best apply its energies and abilities to the meeting 
of the national crisis, so that we can come somewhere near 
producing the full results of which we are, as a nation, 
capable. 

P? And in addition to the parallel in fundamental principles, 
there is actual city planning to be done in connection with 
the war; as for example in regard to the army camps, to 
make them and keep them sanitary and fit places for the 
boys to train in and prepare themselves to go to the front. 
This subject of city planning, in its large sense, is by no 
means a thing to be put aside and postponed. There are, 
however, aspects of it which are less important today; there 
may be aspects of it on our program which might not have 
appeared there if the program had been drawn up at this 
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moment, but the subject as a whole is a vital one under the 
conditions with which we now find ourselves confronted by 
reason of the war. 

I want to add a few words about three conditions necessary 
for getting results in city planning, whether in the small town 
or the big city, which also apply to the great organization 
which our country must build up to meet the crisis of the war. 

First, efficiency. That much abused and overworked word, 
efficiency, may be said to stand in such matters largely for 
expert service, for technical skill and experience in the 
adaptation of means to special ends, for the speed and cer- 
tainty and economy in getting any given result which come 
from long practice on similar jobs. This means good tech- 
nique of the kind attainable only by a specially selected and 
well disciplined human machine; whether it be on a small 
scale as in the planning of the small town which has a town 
engineer working on its problems only a part of his time; or 
whether it be on the scale of the nation at large, plunged 
without preparation into the thousand problems of modern 
war and turning, as it must, to the experts of the Army and 
the Navy and to the civilian experts in countless special 
lines of work. 

It is the technique of city planning — the how-to-do-it- 
efficiently — which is apt to draw forth most of the discussion 
at this Conference from city engineers, city officials, landscape 
architects, and others more or less professionally concerned. 

But the second condition, no less important than efficiency, 
is a strong motive power, for the greatest skill and efficiency 
is of little value unless there is plenty of push back of it. 
The wheels may go around smoothly, there may be no slipping 
of the cogs, but there must also be plenty of motive power if 
the efficient machine is going to do real work. It is the peo- 
ple of the community who must furnish that motive power 
for city planning in the form of a lively devotion to the 
interests of the community as a whole. 

Mr. Damon, at lunch today, dwelt upon this point in 
speaking of Pasadena. You may provide the City Planning 
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Commissions and the experts, but to get results you must 
also have the heart of the community in the work. 

Unfortunately, devotion to anything being an individual 
matter, it is very hard to keep the individuals of a community 
devoted to the common interests when those interests do not 
run on all fours with individual interests. An able machine 
politician, who has attended some of these Conferences, once 
told me that he had formerly had the dream that an effective 
political organization could be maintained without graft, but 
experience had convinced him that the long-continued, 
patient drudgery which is necessary in order to make a 
political organization effective in getting results is too much 
to expect of people whose living does not depend upon it. 
Without coming to this pessimistic conclusion, we can see 
that it is highly important in city planning to strive for such 
a degree of equity in the distribution of the burdens and 
benefits resulting from the execution of each improvement 
that no considerable body of citizens will feel that their 
share of the burdens is greater than their share of the 
benefits. 

The success of those who have guided the Kansas City 
Park Development in securing the motive power of public 
support for improvements of enormous extent in proportion 
to the size of the community has been due, I believe, in a 
large measure to the application of this principle, to a system- 
atic thoroughgoing use of special assessments for benefit. 

But, in spite of the remarks of this politician, the most 
powerful human motives are not those of self interest, even 
those of enlightened self interest. Enlist self interest on the 
side' of the common interest as far as you can, for it is a 
terrible handicap if it is on the other side pulling against you. 
It is a legitimate appeal to the average citizen that a judi- 
cious plan for the development of his city will contribute 
somewhat to his individual welfare; but, in order to arouse 
his most enthusiastic support, one must appeal to his un- 
selfish interest in broader and higher ideals, such as the 
welfare of the whole community. 
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No appeal but that of a lofty moral ideal could have united 
this nation in an unflinching support of the present war. 

But even the combination of a technically efficient agency 
driven by the motive power of strong and exalted public 
ideals, while it is sure to get important results, will not always 
get good results. There must be present the third condition 
of success, wisdom in choosing the direction in which the 
efficient and powerful machine shall run. 

The history of the world has never seen a more horrible 
example than we have before us today in the efficient German 
war machine backed up by the ideal devotion of the German 
people, driving along with wonderful power and efficiency, 
with fanatical logic, in their campaign of frightfulness in 
pursuit of an insane objective. 

We who have studied and learned much from German city 
planners and German city planning, have noticed among 
their successes some instances of the same kind of mis- 
direction in that field. When Germany led the way in sys- 
tematic city planning more than forty years ago, the ideal 
of comprehensive planning was adopted by the central gov- 
ernment, which thus supplied the motive power, and then 
set up local planning agencies to supply an efficient executive 
mechanism. The successors of those very agents have told 
me that in certain* respects their predecessors for years 
pursued with the utmost efficiency absolutely the wrong 
courses. They have told me that in many respects the Ger- 
man cities would have been better off if there had been no 
such efficient city planning in those early days. You cannot 
trust an expert, or any small group of men, always to judge 
wisely of the direction in which their work is leading. There 
is no sure source of wisdom; but what we have learned since 
August, 1914, has made us all feel more strongly than ever 
that the best reliance is upon public discussion and broadly 
democratic decisions. 

In city planning, as in planning the activities of the nation 
in the war, we must, for the sake of efficiency, trust to experts 
for the intricate study of the details, but we must give them 
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the motive power of strong and widespread interest in the 
welfare of the community as a whole, and we must control 
by public discussion the wisdom of the aims which they 
pursue. 

Public opinion and public discussion cannot get results 
■without using the efficient expert. The efficient expert 
cannot get large results without the force of popular ideals 
behind him. And the surest way to make the results, not 
only large but good is to control the expert by public criticism 
and by the application of public common sense as to the 
direction in which his city planning studies are moving. 
These then are the three conditions for getting satisfactory 
results in the adaptation of our cities to the functions they 
have to perform as healthful, convenient, agreeable, and 
economical places in which to live and work. 

And now as to the Blue River and the problems in connec- 
tion with it. These problems are of a type which occurs 
again and again in city planning, although with numberless 
local variations: that of a river of moderate size flowing 
through a portion of a growing city. Very few cities are with- 
out such a problem in one form or another. The first funda- 
mental factor in every such problem is that you have got to 
carry off the storm water. The second fundamental factor 
is that if you do not plan things and control them in good 
season, the natural channel for storm-water discharge is sure 
to be encroached upon and made inadequate. This is because 
the larger floods come only at long intervals, and in the 
meantime owners of abutting properties cannot be expected 
to avoid obstructive uses of the margin between the ordinary 
channel and that required for big floods. This margin seems 
to them waste land; they dump here what they want to get 
rid of; and when the space becomes valuable, factories or 
other improvements are crowded out toward the stream. 
There is a constant tendency to narrow the prism of storm- 
water discharge, and the inevitable result is to increase the 
height of the bigger floods, and multiply the damage that 
they do. The catastrophe is bound to come whether in the 
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little'towns, in the big towns, or in the great cities. It is only 
a question of time, and of the size of the flood and of the 
amount of the damage. And people never learn the first 
time they get a large amount of damage. The thing has been 
repeated over and over again in most of the American cities 
where there is any chance of its occurrence. Sometimes the 
damage is very great and not infrequently there is serious 
loss of life, not once but repeatedly, before the people can 
be worked up to the point of dealing properly with the flood 
problem. To the people that live on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, a flood means something big, and the floods of a little 
stream seem insignificant. But small streams can do big 
damage. Take an example from my own town. Stony 
Brook flows for some miles through a low-lying part of 
Boston, a little sluggish stream that became so narrowed 
down between the back-yard fillings and the walls of various 
encroaching structures that one could in many places jump 
across it. Even at its maximum flood the stream is not big, 
but it was so much bigger than its choked-up channel that 
the water had to accumulate somewhere. The only place 
it could go was into the streets and yards and houses. I 
have been canoeing, as a boy, all through those streets, 
looking in at the windows of flooded homes and stores; 
and the damage was very great. The city of Boston has 
had to spend many hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
opening up an adequate channel for that miserable little 
brook. Yet it would have been easy enough to have figured 
out the necessary size of the channel any time in the last 
hundred years and to have prohibited the encroachments 
upon it. 

The lesson of all these small-stream floods in cities is the 
same. Face the problem early, face it squarely and honestly 
instead of hiding your head like an ostrich, figure out what 
is going to be the most economical and reasonable solution 
that will really solve the problem as a whole, and then avoid 
wasting public and private money in so-called improvements 
that are inconsistent with the general plan. 
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The open channel provided by nature is usually sufficient 
if encroachments are prohibited near the stream, and as it 
usually happens that the banks of such streams are in their 
natural condition extremely attractive and enjoyable for 
purposes of recreation, it is generally good economy for the 
public to acquire the banks and preserve them more or less 
in their natural state, thus avoiding the construction cost of 
a narrower walled or covered channel and at the same time 
getting some park use out of the shores of the stream. 

Now, the Blue River is one of these streams, presenting the 
usual general problem but in a very interesting and very 
difficult form. 

The valley has a considerable area of flat land in it and is 
traversed by railroads. Owing to the scarcity of flat land 
with railroad connections in Kansas City, it seems a proper 
place for industrial development. To a small extent it has 
been so used. Through this valley comes a winding stream 
in a channel about as wide as this room, or perhaps as much 
as fifty or sixty feet. At times of flood the muddy water 
rises some twenty-five feet above the dry-weather level, 
spreading widely over the valley floor like so much pea soup, 
leaving a layer of mud behind as it recedes. The water is 
not yet much contaminated by sewage, but as the surround- 
ing territory builds up, intercepting sewers will have to be 
provided. The banks are prettily wooded, and even now the 
stream is a good deal used for pleasure boating. The propo- 
sition now under consideration, as explained to me, is to set 
apart for industrial development all the available land on the 
side of the stream where the railroads are, and on the other 
side to provide for a pleasure drive or parkway; to protect 
the greater part of the lowlands from flood by embankments 
or levees so designed as to provide adequately for the storm- 
water discharge of the valley; to lay out proper intercepting 
sewers so that they can be economically constructed when 
they become necessary; and incidentally to perpetuate and 
increase the public use of the stream and its attractively 
wooded banks for boating and other forms of recreation, 
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because there are so few other opportunities for small boating 
in Kansas City. The proposition is to facilitate and increase 
the boating by providing dams to hold sufficient water in the 
river during dry weather, at which times it is now a succes- 
sion of pools flanked by exposed mud banks. This water 
parkway would form an extension for several miles down 
stream of Swope Park, Kansas City's greatest recreation area. 

Even aside from the park features of the project, a well- 
conceived comprehensive plan for the economic development 
of the valley lands, for flood protection, for trunk sewers, and 
for main thoroughfares, would be a sound piece of city 
planning, because in the absence of such a plan isolated 
individual improvements would be bound in the long run to 
give unsatisfactory results at an extravagant total cost. The 
park features offer an additional inducement for working out 
the scheme, although they introduce serious complications. 
It is the belief of those in charge that these complications can 
be met in a manner that will give park values greatly in excess 
of the extra cost. Here is where the peculiar difficulties of 
the problem lie. To secure permanently satisfactory park 
qualities in conjunction with the solution of the engineering 
problem of safe storm-water discharge is much more than 
usually difficult in the case of a stream subject to such exces- 
sive fluctuation and so heavily loaded with sediment in time 
of flood. There is danger of serious trouble from silting where 
the water is ponded for boating purposes; and on the other 
hand there is danger that much of the tree growth which now 
makes the river beautiful will be destroyed in the process of 
damming and dyking. The original plans have been modified 
in what seems a very wise direction by increasing the number 
of dams and decreasing their height, making less of the broad 
lake feature and more of the natural river effect improved 
by providing slack-water navigation. 

The details of the scheme Mr. Kessler and the engineers are 
still working on, and they will bear a good deal of working on 
yet, because of the peculiar difficulties of striking a wise 
balance between the advantages and disadvantages of alter- 
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native solutions. The proposition as a whole, however, is 
emphatically one of those cases where the city ought to step 
in with a well-devised comprehensive plan before sporadic 
individual developments, industrial or otherwise, still further 
complicate the situation. 

In so far as it goes this Blue River project is all of a piece 
with comprehensive city planning because of the variety of 
objects in view, industrial land development, railroad facili- 
ties, thoroughfares, storm-water channels and flood protec- 
tion, sewerage, and recreation facilities. It lacks compre- 
hensiveness only because of the limited area of the district 
being planned. We all hope that the very interesting talk 
of the City Engineer, Mr. Curtis Hill, this afternoon is a 
token that Kansas City is going ahead with a real compre- 
hensive city plan which will take in the whole territory of 
the city and all its interests, looked at from the park point of 
view and from the industrial point of view, and from every 
other point of view at the same time, and making all those 
different points of view and interests harmonize. 
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THE BRONX RIVER PARKWAY 
Jay Downer 

Engineer and Secretary, Bronx Parkway Commission, New York 

The Bronx River Parkway Reservation extends from the 
northerly limits of Bronx Park, in the City of New York, for 
fifteen and one-half miles along either side of the Bronx River 
to the great Kensico Dam and Reservoir in Westchester 
County and, in respect to cost of land and importance of con- 
nections, takes first place among the parkways of America. 
The Bronx River, the course of which determines the location 
of the Parkway, drains the lower central portion of West- 
chester County and is the longest river within New York 
City's, limits. 

The Parkway plan was adopted as the best means of pro- 
tecting the river from pollution and preventing spoliation of 
the Zoological Park and Botanical Gardens in the Bronx, 
through which the river ran, beautiful and with surroundings 
most picturesque, but offensive, particularly in warm 
weather, because of the foul odors arising from its sewage 
laden waters. 

The Parkway was not laid out on a comprehensive city 
plan but constitutes in itself a large item of planning, and 
provides a main axis, or backbone, for the development 
scheme of the important city and suburban territory which 
it serves. 

It was about twelve years ago that a few public-spirited 
citizens familiar with the locality and interested in preserving 
the attractive lakes and waterfalls in the Zoological Park and 
Botanical Gardens became convinced that radical measures 
must be taken to save the Bronx River and valley. The river 
had become practically an open sewer. Long sections of the 
valley had been denuded of their rich vegetation, and with 
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the so-called progress of civilization, areas formerly covered 
by beautiful trees and native shrubs were filled with unsightly 
shacks, Italian tenements, stables, ash and garbage dumps, 
and the usual accessories to a small stream flowing through a 
populated district. 

Those who took up the question appreciated that there was 
no middle ground for small rivers in cities. Either they be- 
come offensive nuisances with environment including nearly 
all that is objectionable, or they must be taken in hand and 
preserved as attractive and valuable features of park or 
parkway systems. In some few cases such streams are in- 
closed in sewers and lost sight of entirely but the volume of 
flood run-off in the Bronx is too large for such treatment. The 
accompanying illustrations show the condition of some por- 
tions of the Bronx Valley before the reclamation work was 
started and after the preliminary clean-up. 

Fortunately the Parkway was started in time to preserve 
some of the most picturesque sections of the valley, and 
nuisances have been eliminated and the lands restored to 
such an extent, that the valley is attracting the best class of 
development and stimulates the upbuilding of one of the 
most important suburbs of the metropolis. 

What has been done in the work of reclaiming the river 
from its former polluted state and restoring natural and 
wholesome conditions in the Reservation is best shown by the 
photographic record showing conditions before the Commis- 
sion took jurisdiction and after the preliminary treatment. 

The Parkway Commission found 154 sources of pollution 
along the river and its tributary brooks, ranging from a forty- 
eight-inch trunk sewer in the Bronx to refuse from a single 
stable along a tributary in Westchester County. Sanitary 
regulations were adopted and notices served upon the persons 
responsible for these nuisances with the result that, after 
large doses of persuasion, but without litigation, the Com- 
mission has secured the abatement of all of them except one 
sewer which will finally be disposed of under pending con- 
tracts arranged with New York City officials. 
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A. Before. This view of the Bronx is typical of unprotected 
rivers in populated territory 




B. After. Nature re-asserting herself 
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A. Before. Buildings along river 




B. After. Buildings removed and land cleared 
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The river has been cleaned again and again and debris in 
infinite variety has been extracted from its depths. Buggies, 
tea-kettles, bicycles, wagon wheels, boxes, bedsprings, auto- 
mobile bodies, wash-boilers, stoves, utensils of every descrip- 
tion, and particularly hot water heating tanks, were brought 
forth in astonishing numbers, to say nothing of the sunken 
trees and logs, which with accumulated debris acted as dams 
and greatly aggravated the flood nuisance. As a result of 
this cleaning there is much less tendency of the river to over- 
flow its banks at times of heavy rainfall and, when the channel 
is deepened to provide for canoeing and boating, the flood 
nuisance will be almost entirely eliminated. 

The river falls 150 feet during its sixteen mile run through 
the Parkway. This simplifies its regulation and in the lower 
sections, where there was a swampy tendency and frequent 
overflow, the water level will be lowered two to three feet. 
This is equivalent to an equal amount of filling on adjacent 
low lands and will reclaim them without disturbing top soil 
and native plant growth. 

The Parkway will be developed along lines of natural 
treatment. The planting has been designed chiefly with the 
object of restoring the flora of the region and with perma- 
nency in view. Broad effects have been aimed at and indis- 
criminate mixtures avoided. The main improvement fea- 
ture is the parked driveway which will extend throughout the 
length of the Reservation, connecting the drives in Bronx 
Park with the important state highways diverging from the 
Kensico Dam and Reservoir. This main drive, forty feet in 
width with provision for widening to fifty feet, will no 
doubt immediately become one of the most popular routes 
out of New York City. The importance of this connection 
between the City's park system and the magnificent reser- 
voir and lake section of upper Westchester and Putnam 
Counties, where New York City has more than 30,000 acres 
of watershed lands, connected by a network of excellent 
state roads, has always been kept in view by the original 
planners. 
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Good routes for pleasure travel from the heart of Man- 
hattan are much needed. With the completion of the Bronx 
River Parkway a twenty-five-mile parked drive will be 
available from Fifty-ninth Street, through Central Park, 
Seventh Avenue Boulevard, the Grand Concourse, Mosholu 
Parkway, Bronx Park and the Bronx River Parkway, to its 
terminus at the Kensico Dam. The dam, reservoir, and 
eighteen hundred fountains in the aeration basin, surrounded 
by Westchester's beautiful hills, are the most impressive and 
accessible of the splendid attractions to be found among the 
city's great watershed areas available for a magnificent outer 
park system. 

The Bronx River valley, as the Parkway Commission 
found it, was comparable in many respects to the Blue River 
valley in Kansas City. Like the Bronx before the Parkway 
was started, the Blue River is attracting an ulterior develop- 
ment. It will become more and more polluted as this 
development increases. Property values in the adjacent 
territory will suffer as a result of the conditions which are 
bound to obtain along the river unless definite measures are 
taken to protect it. The spoliation of the Bronx, however, 
had proceeded for many years before the public was suffi- 
ciently aroused to support efforts to reclaim it and our Kansas 
city friends will be fortunate if the problem of the Blue 
River can be taken in hand at this time while the adjacent 
territory is still in an undeveloped state, and before more 
structures are erected along its banks, with greater destruc- 
tion of native trees and plant growth. 

In the Bronx valley there were more than 300 buildings 
to acquire and remove, most of them, to be sure, of flimsy 
construction, but they added a large item to the cost of the 
real estate. There is yet time to acquire the necessary land 
in the Blue River valley without incurring large expenditures 
for buildings which are worse than useless for Parkway pur- 
poses. Like the Bronx, the problem of beautifying the Blue 
River valley is an interesting one and there can be developed 
a useful and valuable parkway, enhancing property values 
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in that part of the city and of distinct benefit to the entire 
community. 

Of the more than six million dollars to be paid for real 
estate in the Bronx River Reservation, probably one-half 
could have been saved if bought ten years earlier. The Blue 
River situation compares with the Bronx of ten years ago. 
Let the problem be tackled now. 
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ACQUIREMENT OF KANSAS CITY PARK AND 

BOULEVARD SYSTEM AND ITS EFFECT 

ON REAL ESTATE VALUES 

William Buchholz, Esq. 

Member, Park Commission, Kansas City 

In the opinion of many, the developing and building of the 
Park and Boulevard System and its continuation has been 
one of the big things accomplished in Kansas City. It has 
been planned on a broad, comprehensive, and systematic scale 
and the effect upon real estate has been to increase values. 
This increase in values is directly traceable to this class of 
improvement, and to such an extent that this increased value 
is infinitely more than the total cost of acquisition, develop- 
ment, and maintenance upon the district in which the im- 
provement has been established. The results in Kansas City 
can be directly traced to the efforts and conduct of its various 
Park Boards since the inception of the Park and Boulevard 
Department, and our city has no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the results of their efforts, viewed either from the stand- 
point of ability or economical administration. Our Board 
members serve without pay, and the spirit of loyalty to our 
great and growing city, and the appreciation and enthusiasm 
of the majority of the people are moving factors in the devel- 
opment of these great public improvements. We have 
planned these improvements with a definite end in view, care- 
ful not to benefit one section of the city at the expense of 
another. One can go to the north, to the east, to the south, 
or to the west and still be within touch of boulevard connec- 
tions with the main part of the city. It is, of course, better 
to have a healthy average value of real estate throughout the 
city than to have one section of the city that can boast of 
residential property worth several hundred dollars a front 
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foot, while residential property in other sections may be 
worth only twenty-five dollars to fifty dollars a front foot. 

Our method of acquiring parks and boulevards is based 
upon a special land assessment. In applying, therefore, the 
principle of benefit assessment for the creation, improvement, 
and maintenance of our park system, there were established 
certain assessment districts used as units of taxation; within 
each of these districts private lands were directly assessed in 
proportion to the benefit derived through the purchase of 
land acquired for the park or boulevard. By this method, the 
city has been properly and equitably subdivided, and ade- 
quate park lands, with their parkway and boulevard connec- 
tions, have been supplied, and it has necessarily followed that 
values to surrounding real estate have been increased. When 
I use the word 'surrounding', I do not mean the land which 
is contiguous, but for several blocks in all directions there is 
an increase in values, and our system being so comprehensive 
the entire city has been directly benefited. 

Every city has its points of ugliness, and it is only through 
the proper enthusiasm on the part of the citizens and land- 
owners in the immediate vicinity of these unsightly districts 
that city officials will be prompted to take the necessary 
steps for the eradication of the same. Some of our most 
unsightly spots have been condemned and turned into the 
most beautiful. A number of our boulevards, where we now 
have the detached dwelling with its lawn, or the apartment 
house built along proper architectural lines, have been pro- 
jected through sections which, theretofore, had been un- 
sightly, run-down, cheap residential districts. By the proper 
embellishment of the parkways, boulevards, and playgrounds 
we have encouraged the home-owner and the tenant in the 
neighborhood to follow the example set by the Park Board, 
and this has resulted in the beautification of many lawns, not 
only in the respective neighborhoods but, in fact, throughout 
the entire city. 

The question may arise, "How was the cost of doing these 
things met?" It may be of interest to know that Kansas 
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City's park and boulevard system has cost $15,750,000. 
This amount has been paid by special assessments, with the 
exception of $500,000 of improvement bonds which we voted 
in 1905, and $450,000 in 1914. On first impulse it may seem 
that the burden of taxation for this purpose, in these various 
districts, has been a heavy one, but as most of this property 
for these purposes was acquired on the ten- and twenty-year 
installment basis, it has not worked as great a hardship as 
one would imagine. The distinct advantage of this method 
(which is known as the 'Kansas City Method') of acquiring 
the park and boulevard system is that it has created stabil- 
ity of land values reaching far beyond the values for resi- 
dential purposes, and it has also strongly tended to segregate 
the several sections of the city into their industrial, commer- 
cial, and residential uses. 

The routine, in acquiring a park or boulevard in this city, 
is as follows: 

A study is made by the landscape architect and plans pre- 
pared in accordance with his and the Board's instructions. 
A resolution is then adopted by the Board, designating the 
territory to be acquired, whether it be for boulevard or park 
purposes, and recommending to the Common Council the 
passage of an ordinance providing for this acquirement, re- 
citing in said ordinance the period of years over which the 
installments for the payment of assessments are extended, 
which is usually ten to twenty years. 

After the passage of this ordinance by the Council, and its 
approval by the Mayor, a condemnation proceeding is then 
instituted in the Circuit Court by the City Counselor's office, 
and a jury of six freeholders is empanelled by the Circuit 
Judge. These jurors determine the amount of money to be 
paid for each tract of ground which is proposed to be con- 
demned, and also determine the assessment against each 
tract of ground within the benefit district. 

After the jury files its verdict and it becomes final, a copy 
of said verdict is certified to the City Treasurer, who notifies 
the different owners of the tracts of land assessed in the ben- 
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efit district of the amount of their assessments, giving them 
sixty days from the date of certification of the verdict by the 
Court in which to pay their assessments without interest. At 
the end of the sixty days, the unpaid assessments are totaled 
and the amount certified to by the Treasurer. The Park 
Board then proceeds to issue certificates against these unpaid 
assessments, bearing interest at the rate of six and eight per 
cent. This method enables the Board to acquire possession 
without having to wait until the end of the period for which 
the installments provide. The owners of the property con- 
demned are then notified by the Counselor to the Board to 
have their deeds prepared, and the money is paid them for 
their land by the City Treasurer. Upon satisfactory proof 
to the Court that all of this property has been paid for, title 
is then vested in the City, and the Board is at liberty to com- 
mence improving the ground. 

. All of the properties for park and boulevard purposes have 
been acquired through such procedure in our State courts. 
The municipal government at no time has seen fit to appro- 
priate monies from its general revenues for the purchase of 
park or boulevard lands. 

The real estate operator will tell you that it is much easier 
to materially increase the price of land in a district which has 
been properly landscaped and ornamented than in a district 
which can only boast of the ash heap, the tin-can pile, the 
unsightly sign board, the weed patch, or the small, cheap, 
unkempt business buildings. 

The building of the boulevard, parkway, park, or play- 
ground in any community adds to the betterment of the citi- 
zenship of the city. Families are attracted to a city which 
has gone to the expense of beautifying itself. These improve- 
ments have been a great boon to our city, as evidenced by a 
most healthy growth in population in the last fifteen years. 
Many of these new Kansas Cityans have acquired their for- 
tunes in this great Southwest territory. Some of them are 
well-to-do farmers, others wealthy oil men from the great 
mid-continent oil fields, who have been made fabulously 
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wealthy by reason of the golden streams flowing from mother 
earth. They look to the large city in which to rear their 
families where, at the same time, they can be near their ex- 
tensive holdings. Naturally, their eyes will turn toward 
Kansas City as a city beautiful and, as a result, our residential 
districts are graced with their beautiful and palatial homes. 
The mechanic who is seeking a change of location looks to 
the city which believes in doing the things that are for the 
enjoyment and health of its people, and he, too, comes. And 
the city profits by his coming. Not only is our population 
increased by having these families come to reside among us, 
but our volume of business is proportionately increased, and 
the value of every foot of real estate enhanced. Ask nearly 
any new-comer to this city, in the last few years, what has 
attracted him and, invariably, one of his reasons will be the 
park and boulevard system. 

The building of parks and boulevards in the city also adds 
greatly to the comfort and health of the people. The great 
out-doors is brought into the district where for many years 
the lawn, the shrub, and the tree were unknown. The child's 
environment becomes a different one from that with which 
it has been familiar. It learns to play the proper games and 
becomes acquainted with nature — things which would have 
been denied had it been required to live in the unhealthful 
tenement districts which are the shame of the modern 
American city. It becomes acquainted with such associ- 
ates as will materially aid in the making of a better man and 
woman. 

The development of this system has been unselfish. Prac- 
tically every section of the city has been touched. It is 
true, we have met with opposition. What great work has not 
had its difficulties to overcome ? Judging from the number of 
petitions filed, asking for these improvements, we find that 
the great majority of the people are in favor of them. This 
denotes a healthy condition, because the people have become 
educated in this line of public work, and they find that the 
park improvement helps their part of the city, and they are 
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willing to stand the burden of taxation for its acquirement 
and maintenance. 

The park and boulevard system of Kansas City is only 
about twenty-three years old, and in that time we have ac- 
quired and planned nearly 3,400 acres of parks and parkways 
and nearly 150 miles of boulevards and park drives. Of these 
150 miles, nearly seventy miles are permanently improved, 
and you can readily see that this city* with an area of sixty 
square miles has been well provided with this class of im- 
provements. 

The question may arise in the minds of those who are 
strangers in Kansas City and who may have had the pleasure 
of riding about it and noting its topography, "What 
do we do with our commercial traffic?' It might occur to 
them that the better street grades of the city have been ab- 
sorbed by the establishment of this system, but that is not 
true. A great deal of the mileage of our boulevards is for the 
combined use of pleasure and commercial traffic, and it is 
the future policy of the Park Board that in districts where 
there is a demand for traffic ways, and the topography is such 
that the commercial vehicle cannot use parallel streets, to 
continue to combine the traffic way with the boulevard, 
either by means of the double or single. roadway, with such 
class and kind of pavement as will best serve heavy traffic 
purposes. In this way, we serve both business and pleasure 
and, at the same time, are enabled to connect up the boule- 
vard system throughout the city. 

One of the great problems of the American city of today 
is the handling and distribution of the automobile traffic. 
Several years ago, before the automobile came into common 
use, the most sought-after property was that upon the 
boulevard; the boulevard being used for the handsome 
equipages of the more wealthy, or by the ordinary horse and 
buggy of those of lesser means, and they were used for exclu- 
sive pleasure driving. We, today, see our boulevards crowded 
with automobiles. They have come into such general use 
that the horse and buggy have practically disappeared from 
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the city's driveways and hundreds and thousands of auto- 
mobiles are speeding along with their occupants, going either 
to their places of business, to the down-town shop, or are 
merely riding for pleasure. This, no doubt, has made, as far 
as detached residential homes are concerned, an undesirable 
condition upon boulevards, and the question now arises, 
'What has been the effect upon real estate values upon 
these respective boulevards where there is such heavy 
traffic?' 

The conclusion I have come to, from my own observation 
of conditions, is that the boulevard which has become the 
great artery of travel between the out-lying parts of the city 
and the down-town district, has become, in sections, and no 
doubt will become along its every frontage, the location of 
the family hotel and the apartment house. I believe that 
in the future development of boulevards throughout any 
city, the location of the boulevard should be determined at 
as early a date as possible, even though it may not be built 
for ten to twenty years thereafter, in order that the real 
estate operator, or the owner of large properties, who may 
be planning additions, may know the location of said boule- 
vard. It will be possible for them to use their influence with 
the governing body. which plans this boulevard to see that 
the proper width is then and there established. The reason 
I suggest this is that heretofore the planning of the boulevard 
of a width of 100 feet was considered sufficient, but I believe, 
because of the immense amount of travel along our boulevards 
in this present day, our future boulevards should be planned 
with a width of at least 150 feet, so as to provide for a sixty 
or seventy-foot roadway and forty or fifty feet of parkway 
where there can be three to four rows of trees planted, and 
possibly further screening in the nature of shrubs, in order 
that there will be, at least, some quietude and privacy for , 
the homes that may be built upon the boulevard. And in 
this connection, why wouldn't it be proper for the real estate 
operator or owner of large properties to plat the lots front- 
ing upon the boulevard with such depth that the contem- 
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plated dwelling will be located so far from the boulevard as 
to make it a desirable location for a private residence? 

One of the big advantages that the boulevard system has in 
a city is the facility for quick transportation between the 
business district and the outlying suburban or industrial 
sections. Boulevards have been established so as to accom- 
modate .the various districts throughout the city and we, to- 
day, have examples of persons having their homes some ten 
to fifteen miles from their places of business, or who have 
their down-town offices several miles from their manufactur- 
ing plant, but by reason of the boulevards being located be- 
tween the various sections of the city, they have an artery of 
travel upon which they can use a reasonable amount of speed. 
Our boulevards, in that respect, have become regular express 
routes of travel. In Kansas City, a person can have his office 
in the Commerce Building and his industrial plant in Shef- 
field. By means of Admiral Boulevard connecting with Inde- 
pendence Boulevard he has a five-mile artery of travel which 
puts only the space of fifteen minutes between his office and 
his plant. How much time would be wasted were it necessary 
for him to use the ordinary streets, with cross streets every 
three or four hundred feet to delay him on his way? 

Growing cities, with boulevard plans, should, if possible, 
try to secure the enactment of such power from the State 
legislature as would give them the right to adopt the metro- 
politan commission idea. We must build and plan far into 
the future. It would not be amiss for me to say that looking 
twenty-five years ahead in the development of your park and 
boulevard system would be the proper idea. Driveways 
should be projected far into the country and land should be 
so platted as to conform to this future development. I be- 
lieve no plat should be allowed to be filed for record unless it 
lias had the approval of a commission of this kind. By this 
method not only do we prepare for the future but, in many 
instances, there will be a demand for an early completion of 
these driveways and a great deal of voluntary assistance will 
be given by the owners of important properties whose land 
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may abut such proposed driveway or boulevard. That 
would also have the tendency of relieving the congestion 
upon our down-town boulevards on Sunday afternoons and 
every beautiful evening throughout the week. 

I believe the building of beautiful driveways into the 
country, either through the assistance of the city, or the 
county, or private parties, will tend to drive the pleasure- 
seeker beyond the city, thus relieving this congestion upon 
our boulevards, which no doubt will anchor the values if 
not increase them. 

Kansas City has not yet done its duty to its people. It has 
neglected to define and restrict the uses made of its lands. 
It has done nothing toward permanently establishing indus- 
trial or commercial zones and, within those zones, classifying 
the use of lands. It has done nothing to secure a residential 
neighborhood against unwarranted intrusion of business prop- 
erty, nor to safeguard the section of individual homes against 
the intrusion of the apartment house, the gasoline and oil- 
filling station. The solution of this problem, in my opinion, 
can only be made by proper restrictions and proper zoning. 

The absorption of property within our municipalities for 
public purposes does increase the value of the remaining 
property. The public need for open ground, not only to 
permanently supply, in a greater measure, light and air in 
closely built up sections, but for the purpose of facilitating 
new means of transportation by air craft, has, by no means, 
been met. 

Further, the evident requirements of universal service will 
call for large areas in or adjacent to every large community 
in the country for drill grounds and the housing of troops. 

I may be too visionary at this time, but I believe that in 
the establishment of parks and boulevards throughout our 
cities, it will be necessary to provide air-craft landing stations. 
The great war through which we are now passing is begin- 
ning to demonstrate that the aeroplane and its kindred craft 
are no longer a novelty but, no doubt, will become a great 
factor in the commercial and pleasure life of our people, and 
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as for the automobile, it will be necessary for us to adapt 
ourselves to the conditions that will arise through its use. 

If the use of air-craft becomes universal, as has the motor 
vehicle in the commercial and pleasure life in this country, it 
will be necessary to provide close-in landing stations. 

Therefore, when we look at all these questions and prob- 
lems, from a view of what has happened in the past, every- 
thing tends toward the greater growth of the city, and it is 
needless to say that the increasing growth in population of a 
community, which is wide awake and taking advantage of its 
opportunities, affects its real estate values, and affects them 
upwards. 
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KANSAS CITY PARK SYSTEM AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE CITY PLAN 

George E. Kessler 

Landscape Architect, St. Louie 

Kansas City, until its park system was recommended, built 
itself, like practically all other cities of the country, with little 
reference to the future. It began as a landing place of the 
early fur traders of the Missouri valley who passed back and 
forth to what is still the great fur center of the country, 
St. Louis. Later, steamboats made Kansas City a landing 
for Westport, four miles south; Westport being one of the 
Missouri River towns from which the wagon trains passed 
over the great Santa F6 trail across the western plains into 
New Mexico. The trade so established, and gradually lead- 
ing to the development of the country to the west, has made 
and holds Kansas City as a great commercial center. 

With the coming of the railroads, the city became the dis- 
tributing point in the settlement of the country west and 
southwest, and in turn received the products of those regions, 
the first of these being largely the range cattle; and so was 
brought to Kansas City its first distinctive and enormous 
activity, the meat packing industry. Later it became one of 
the great grain centers of the country, and today it is prac- 
tically the center of activities for the oil industry of the mid- 
continent country. 

With this fuel, with the potential water power of the 
Missouri River, and with abundant coal easy of access, 
Kansas City is rapidly creating industries for which great 
areas of the city's metropolitan district will be necessary. 
Its development and steady, rapid growth call at this period 
for a most careful survey and definite city planning in order 
that no great public or private investments be made along 
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lines that will later need to be changed because of the absence 
of a thorough understanding of present and future conditions. 
Kansas City's park system, which, of course, includes its 
parkways and boulevards, is the result of a careful survey 
made in 1892 of its needs at the time, and in anticipation of 
a reasonable growth. 

The street system was unconsciously planned through the 
application of the congressional survey to an exceedingly diffi- 
cult topography. The sectionizing of western Missouri very 
naturally led to subdivision of the mile sections into quarter 
sections, forty acres, twenty acres and less, and the further 
subdivision of these tracts into building lots. The result was 
a gridiron system developed by each separate land holder, and 
almost universally meant a block of ground 660 feet from 
center to center of streets in a north and south direction and 
330 feet in an east and west direction; all this practically 
regardless of the hills and hollows intervening. 

The successful development, so far as it has been accom- 
plished, of the park system with its boulevards and parkways 
was outlined by a Board of Park Commissioners under the 
leadership of Mr. August R. Meyer, its President. In its 
initial report, issued in 1893, the Board, in effect, presented 
the beginning of a city plan. In that report the Board said: 
"With us an erratic and tantalizing topography has 
discouraged the adoption of a plan adapted to natural 
conditions and from which the best results would have 
been obtainable. Fifteen or twenty years ago (this would 
have been in 1873 to 1878) a plan might have been 
adopted that would have made this one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. That plan would have 
involved withdrawing from private use, and reserving 
for the use of the public, many of the ravines and bluffs 
that are but poorly suited for private improvement, 
but which, if improved and maintained as public reserva- 
tions, would not only have laid the foundation for a 
magnificent park system, but would thereby have vastly 
increased the value of adjoining land. It is by no means 
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too much to say, that had such a policy been pursued, 
the assessed valuation of lands within the limits of the 
city would today be far greater than it is. The difficulty 
at that time, however, was that such a policy could not 
be fully appreciated, because Kansas City was not 
then what she is now, and did not then promise the 
future that we all now believe is in store for her; and 
the adoption of such a policy would have seemed to in- 
volve heavy burdens upon the then smaller community." 
Again: 

"It is to the interest of the city, and of every individual 
within it, that all lands within the limits of the city 
be as fully and advantageously occupied as possible and 
thereby become as valuable as possible. These results 
can be achieved only if lands are occupied and used for 
the purposes to which they are naturally and therefore 
best adapted, and if city improvements be so planned 
and carried out as to justify and encourage the fullest 
use and the highest possible development and improve- 
ment of all lands." 
Further the report continues: 

"It would be difficult to find anywhere a locality that 
can rival the topographical eccentricities of the site of 
our city. Broadly speaking, the site of Kansas City con- 
sists of a plateau of a rolling undulated surface that rises 
boldly to a considerable elevation from four deep valleys : 
the Missouri valley on the north, the Kaw valley on the 
west, the Brush Creek valley on the south, and the Blue 
valley on the east. Below the bluffs in the west bottoms, 
and again far below the bluffs to the north in the east 
bottom, and to a lesser extent in the O. K. Creek valley, 
are located the railroads and freight houses and also 
the facilities for manufacturing establishments and for 
heavy wholesale houses, and by far the greater amount 
of this business, although of enormous proportions, never 
sees the residence and retail business sections. This 
state of affairs must add immensely to the value of the 
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city as a residence city. High above on the bluffs of the 
west, north, and south sides, are situated the lands 
suitable for residence purposes, absolutely secure from 
the encroachment of railroads and manufacturing 
establishments." 
Again: 

"Our better residences are largely planted in groups 
or colonies on certain sightly streets and in particularly 
charming localities; but these colonies have not spread 
out and have not grown together. Between them and 
around them there exists much land utilized for small 
residences, small stores, and miscellaneous purposes. 
This is no doubt due, to a considerable extent, and espe- 
cially so on the south side, to the irregular topography 
of our city; but it is also due to the absence of any dis- 
tinctive street development and construction which would 
tie the sightly localities together and make them one." 
So Mr. Meyer and his associates on the first Board of Park 
Commissioners conceived at the very inception of this de- 
velopment the distinctive idea of the city plan. That Board 
and its successors were' charged with the development of a 
park system, not with the development of a general city 
plan. The results, however, of its efforts, carried forward 
from year to year by all succeeding Boards, have in fact been 
what the city plans of today are in large measure attempting 
to effect. 

The real planning for the city as a whole was accomplished 
through the establishment and excellent maintenance of its 
parkways and boulevards. 

As pointed out in the original report, recommending the 
foundation for this present system — recommending an ex- 
ceedingly modest, original plan — it was expected that 
through these lines of communication the widely separated 
sections, in distance and in rugged topography, would be 
united in a homogeneous whole, and that the uses of the lands 
of Kansas City would classify themselves as a result of these 
lines of communication. 
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As a matter of course, the bold outlines of the city's general 
topography have made it possible to realize the Boards' 
early expectations, and to hold, in a general way, the prin r 
cipal activities within their rational boundaries. Very 
naturally, the valley lands of Kansas City proper and its 
metropolitan district were occupied, and have continued to 
be so, first by activities incident to water transportation, 
then by steam railroads, and clustering about these the heavy 
industries and warehouse districts. The uplands, which rise 
as high as 275 feet above the river levels have, therefore, 
remained exclusively for commercial and residential uses. 

Kansas City's commercial area, particularly its retail 
business district, lies upon the hills in the extreme north- 
western corner of the city. As the city expands, however, 
in all its activities, this proves to be and doubtless will remain 
the geographical center of the city's metropolitan district, 
which includes the population in the states of both Missouri 
and Kansas. 

While the gridiron street system which prevails does not 
readily lend itself to a picturesque driveway system, and no 
serious attempt has been made to deviate therefrom in the 
formal boulevards, yet the great north and south parkways 
have sufficient change in alignment and gradient to largely 
obliterate the impression of formal lines. 

The boulevard system has aided in preventing, through the 
expansion of ample, stable residence areas, the establishment 
of concentrated dwelling house barracks which usually follow 
a rapid accretion of population. Kansas City has, therefore, 
in an unusual degree, great areas of residence sections uni- 
formly built upon and of uniform character wherein there is 
little likelihood of change, and so has accomplished one 
great purpose in any rational city planning or replanning, 
namely, the establishing and holding of the character and 
value of home places. 

Through the expansion of the city by means of boulevards 
and parkways, together with the street railway transporta- 
tion system, over great areas away from the business dis- 
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trict, it has been possible for the people to get their homes at 
reasonable prices and without fear of encroachment of an- 
tagonistic activities in those residence areas. 

Together with its excellent street railway system, the 
boulevard system has made Kansas City in effect a great 
garden city. It has become almost entirely a home owners' 
community, made up of individual homes surrounded by 
their gardens, and in all sections penetrated by the boule- 
vards, the influence of the building and fine maintenance of 
these highways has resulted in a response in similar care on 
adjoining and intersecting streets and upon all the homes 
in those districts. 

Where it has been possible, the parkways have occupied 
the valley lands, which largely coincided with the directions 
of thoroughfare necessities in those localities; and through the 
absorption of these low-lying lands, the lands above have been 
safeguarded against intrusion of private improvements of 
lesser value. 

In its principal result, the parkway and boulevard system 
has made Kansas City a 'good place to live in 9 , and this was 
the slogan of the civic bodies and of the Commercial Club in 
their constant support of this movement. 

Incidentally, and in less pronounced form, it has affected 
many other elements of conscious city planning. In its 
development of means of egress and ingress to the commercial 
area of the city, the boulevard system has greatly aided in 
classifying and facilitating the vehicular traffic on its streets 
and has aided in holding the commercial area without serious 
shifting. The parks and playgrounds, in so far as they have 
been improved and made use of, are serving the normal recrea- 
tional needs of the community as one important element in 
city planning. 

As a result of the beginning of the construction of the 
boulevards, Kansas City accomplished an unusual thing in 
its street tree planting. The city has practically been turned 
into one great park by the planting of avenue trees on com- 
paratively wide parking spaces, and as these trees are of 
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uniform character and kinds and are planted on practically 
all of the residence streets, the city, as seen from above, in the 
summer months seems embowered in foliage. 

The first Board's original report in 1893 deplores a twenty 
years' delay in undertaking a city plan and in acquiring the 
then characteristically beautiful park lands; yet the com- 
munity has acquired some of those original important areas 
which are of great scenic value. 

Again this report says: "In what then shall we find the 
originating impulse, the aim and justification of the Park 
Movement. Considering that it has occurred simultaneously 
with a great enlargement of towns and development of urban 
habits, is it not reasonable to regard it as a self-preserving 
instinct of civilization." 

And so an early incentive for the acquisition of parks in 
Kansas City was this self-preserving instinct, the fear of 
repulsion of population, since the railway approach to Kansas 
City was perhaps the most uninviting of any city in the 
United States. The result was the acquisition of the lands 
of the western bluffs, the lime-stone cliffs rising above the 
then Union Passenger Station at 10th Street and Union 
Avenue. The removal of that station from its old and 
inadequate site to a position south of the commercial area 
of the city, has not lessened the value of these western cliffs 
for thoroughfare, recreation, and embellishment purposes. 
From the driveway there, known as Kersey Coates Terrace, 
in commemoration of one of Kansas City's early practical 
dreamers, there is revealed the heart of Kansas City's indus- 
tries; the great live stock, milling, warehouse, and industrial 
territory, clustered in the valley of the Kaw and Missouri 
Rivers, and presenting a picture of ever varying interest. 

The position of the new Union Passenger Station and the 
consequent shifting of certain traffic emphasized the neces- 
sity for traffic highways, an element in city planning to which, 
until now, Kansas City has given little coordinate considera- 
tion. Not always do cities really require the radical dreams 
of diagonal lines, sometimes insisted on in theory; and least 
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of all would that sort of development properly apply to so 
rugged a city as Kansas City when its topographical eccen- 
tricities are understood. 

The growth of the city must necessarily be chiefly toward 
the east and south. Its first general impulse was toward the 
east; its later and principal movement was toward the south. 
On the east, the valley of the Blue River will doubtless check 
a great expansion in that direction until provision is made 
for safe and comfortable means of crossing the railroads and 
the industrial section. The valley itself is a present and 
potential heavy industrial area, but the city proposes at the 
earliest time to occupy the lands on both shores of the stream. 
The high lands on both sides of the valley are being absorbed 
for dwelling house purposes as the industries there increase. 

In the acquisition of public lands in this valley the several 
principal factors in the city plan are being solved: namely, 
the thoroughfare problem, the drainage problem, and that 
of recreation and embellishment. 

As a thoroughfare, the valley of the Blue River becomes at 
present the easterly connection in the parkway system around 
the entire city. In the lower reaches, near its mouth at the 
Missouri River, harbors and some water transportation prob- 
lems will find solution, and the Blue now offers, and will later 
supply in still greater measure, opportunity for water sports 
which the Missouri and Kansas Rivers do not safely afford. 

Toward the west, the state line is no longer the distinct 
barrier to the expansion of the city's growth. The gradual 
consolidation of Kansas City, Kansas, and its neighboring 
towns west of the state line, is rapidly making the two cities 
a homogeneous whole. Means of street communication 
between the two cities on each side of the state line, with the 
valley of the Kaw River and the railroad area intervening, 
are not sufficiently accomplished. With the complete under- 
standing of the requirements, however, on the part of the 
officers of both city governments, highways are being devel- 
oped which will closely unite both communities and further 
tend to hold stable conditions in both cities. 
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To the south, the city's growth will not be checked, since 
after thirty years' effort the O. K. Creek valley, which is 
occupied by the Terminal Railway in one of its principal 
approaches to the city, has been spanned on a sufficient 
number of streets to palliate this barrier. 

Still further to the south lies Brush Creek, another valley 
which the park system is gradually absorbing and which 
thereby will not interfere with the flow of travel and expan- 
sion of growth in that direction. 

Like other communities, Kansas City is beginning to 
appreciate the need of defining by law the uses of lands and 
preventing the destruction of values through the encroach- 
ment of unnecessary, antagonistic activities in given sections. 

At present there is no building line anywhere. There is 
no restriction except on the general lines of public safety. 
Kansas City has done nothing, through public authority, 
to safeguard the people in the use of lands for given purposes 
against intrusion; there is no zoning, no restriction or pro- 
tection of any kind except that afforded by the boulevards, 
which have reasonably safeguarded the residential districts 
of the several kinds. But as the city grows, the foundation 
heretofore laid in assuring proper and comfortable housing 
to the population, must be secured through protection in 
zoning laws that will hold within reasonable limits the results 
so far obtained. 

A refreshing contrast to the city's negligence in this sense 
is the private enterprise in several small sections of the city, 
more pronouncedly, however, in the Country Club and 
Mission Hills districts. In that large area, self-imposed pro- 
tective measures have been established against encroach- 
ments that would otherwise ultimately alter the character 
of these districts. 

The relation of the Kansas City park system to the pur- 
poses for which a city plan is supposed to be developed, is 
direct, and, in its results, pronouncedly evident. The park- 
ways and boulevards pierce practically every section of the 
city, commercial, residential, and to some extent industrial. 
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They therefore make communication between the different 
sections of the city direct and distinctive. 

The boulevards, however, which are in fact nothing more 
than wide, fine streets, give to the occupants of adjacent 
private lands reasonable assurance of stable conditions, and 
in uniting all the great residential sections, give opportunity 
in the areas which they serve for the development of indi- 
vidual home sites. 

The occupancy of large areas solely for residential purposes, 
except where they are interspersed with local commercial 
areas, has directly, sometimes unconsciously, discouraged the 
intrusion of industrial developments within those sections. 
The effect of the whole has been to hold definitely the un- 
broken high lands for residential, and the principal valley 
lands for transportation and industrial uses, confirming in 
its results Mr. Meyer's expectations from this, in fact, early 
city plan. 

The park lands have by no means been improved in their 
full possibilities, the foundation work alone having so far 
been accomplished; yet Kansas City's public responds 
promptly and generously to the essential development of this 
system and through this has established a paying investment 
in every sense of the word. 

Throughout the city local recreation grounds quickly follow 
the population, and while they are not yet fully supplying 
present and future needs, the greater areas of properties 
needed for these purposes have been acquired. 

There are at present in use forty-eight miles of boulevard 
and parkway roadways and thirty-one miles of undeveloped 
roadways. A large part of these have private property fronting 
on both sides, consequently offering approximately 140 miles 
of ground frontage as a choice for residence use. The large 
frontage along such lines of assured value for all classes of 
residential use has made it impossible for the homeseeker 
to obtain ground at reasonable cost, and has prevented the 
establishment of excessively high values in residential prop- 
erties anywhere in Kansas City. 
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Finally, in sharp contrast to the feeling of sectionalism and 
consequent antagonism of one section to another within a 
city, existing in some communities, the boulevards and park- 
ways of Kansas City have accomplished the real purpose out- 
lined by Mr. Meyer in the first report, namely, the tying 
together of all sections and the uniting of Kansas City as a 
whole into a community whose purposes and actions are for 
the benefit of the city as a whole at all times. 
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EXAMPLES OF CITY PLANNING IN SMALL 
PLACES 

John Nolen 

Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architect*, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

In some respects it is very difficult at this time to hold our 
attention to town and city planning problems. The shadow 
of the great war overhangs everything.' At one moment it 
seems as if no problems were worthy of attention except those 
connected with the war, but on reflection, we realize that the 
successful prosecution of the war rests directly upon the 
efficiency of just such work as that of town and city planning, 
with which we are now concerned. Furthermore, the present 
emergency is likely to draw our attention more forcibly to 
that fact, and afford a new stimulus to those constructive 
measures upon which the upbuilding of the country depends. 
The New Republic in a recent editorial said: 

"In this war we shall count or fail as we succeed in 
remedying those defects of our national organization 
which reformers have fought long before this war was 
conceived. The enemy is bad work, corruption, special 
interest, administrative slack, planlessness — all typical 
evils of a sprawling, half-educated capitalism/ 9 
This illustration shows the close parallelism between the 
problems related to the great conflict in which we are now 
engaged, and those with which the planning and building of 
cities, towns, and villages are concerned. 

PLANNING PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL PLACES 

It is quite natural that this Conference in Kansas City 
should include in its program a consideration of the plan- 
ning problems of the small places. In Missouri and Kansas 
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alone there are sixty-three towns with less than 5,000 popu- 
lation, thirty between 5,000 and 10,000, and twenty-two 
between 10,000 and 100,000; altogether, 115 with less than 
100,000 population. If we should take in the small places 
in the other states equally near Kansas City, the number 
probably would be doubled. 

The problems of the small places are, after all, much the 
same as those of the larger cities, except that the small 
cities may head off the evils from which the larger ones 
now suffer. The main differences are these: In the smaller 
places the methods may be preventive, while in the larger, 
they must be mainly corrective. In the smaller places 
high standards can* be adopted. In the larger places, lower 
standards are almost inevitable. In the small places, 
improvements may be made at relatively low cost. In the 
larger cities, the cost of similar improvements is necessarily 
high. 

The further advantage which the small places possess is 
in safeguarding regulations which may be secured, before local 
conditions make their adoption too difficult. Such, for 
example, are the minimum widths for main thoroughfares; 
provision for narrow streets and roadways of short length in 
residential areas; the establishment of building districts de- 
fining zones for factories, retail business, dwellings, etc., with 
regard to use, and also the bulk (height and area) of buildings 
allowable; the provision for some regular method of setting 
aside areas for public recreation with the gradual extension of 
the town or city, just as public streets are now usually set 
aside; and finally, the control by local public authorities of 
land sub-divisions, not only within the city, but in outlying 
areas. 

Wherever possible these safeguarding regulations should 
include a provision to the effect that property would not be 
deemed to be injuriously affected by regulations prescribing 
the minimum space necessary around buildings, their height, 
area, or character, or which limit the number of buildings per 
acre. Public authority should also make possible 'incidental 
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condemnation', or expropriation of land beyond the area 
required for the actual public improvement. 

LOCAL SURVEY 

One of the first steps in replanning a town or city is a care- 
ful study of the underlying conditions, physical, business, and 
social, a study that is often termed a 'local survey*. The 
landscape architect or city planner is apt to begin his work 
with a request for a topographical map. He finds almost in- 
variably that there is no such map. If a park is to be laid 
out, a private place, or oftentimes even a small garden, a 
topographical map, giving exact information as to the form 
and shape of the ground and other physical data, is, in most 
cases, considered indispensable. Yet, for a city, with condi- 
tions far more complex, a topographical map is seldom to 
be had. There are probably not a score of municipalities in 
the United States that have topographical surveys of any real 
value as a basis for a comprehensive plan. It is true that 
the topographical maps of the United States Government, 
prepared by the Geological Survey, can be had for cities in 
many sections of the country, but the scale is so small and 
the contour interval so wide that they are of little worth to 
the city planner. The initial requirement in the replanning 
of cities, then, is the preparation of topographical maps giving 
full and accurate information as to the present physical con- 
ditions. On such a map there would be placed also all other 
important data controlling or affecting the city plan. 

Physical facts, however, are not the only important ones. 
Business and social conditions, past, present, and future, 
also affect the city plan. One of the first questions to ask 
is: upon what does the particular city under consideration 
depend for its existence? Is it primarily industrial, com- 
mercial, educational, residential, or governmental? Or, in 
what proportion is one or another of these phases dominant? 
The answers to these and similar questions affect every physi- 
cal feature of the city plan, determining street widths, trans- 
portation facilities, the use of water frontages, the character 
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of housing, and so on. Then in the study of business and 
social conditions, the attempt should be made to forecast 
future requirements, and, so far as possible, to provide for 
them. These conditions must be looked at attentively. 
Facts and figures must be gathered patiently. Their signifi- 
cance must be understood and interpreted, and their ten- 
dencies noted. The present should be compared with the 
past, and the view of the future, while conservative, should 
be broad and enlightened. 

In the preparation of a local survey there are four more 
or less distinct steps, as follows: 

1. The drafting of a questionnaire. The determina- 
tion of the length and elaborateness of the survey rests 
largely upon the questionnaire. For example, the 
Massachusetts Homestead Commission has drawn up 
a form for the local survey comprising items covering 
seventeen closely spaced typewritten pages, while 
Mr. Thomas Adams, Town Planning Adviser to the 
Canadian Commission of Conservation, has reduced the 
survey to a few items: namely, the topographical map 
showing existing streets, buildings, and physical fea- 
tures; a map of sewers, water and gas mains; and a map 
showing traffic conditions, population, the location of 
factories, parks, etc. 

2. The collection of data, maps, surveys, etc. This 
consists largely of field work devoted to patiently gather- 
ing together accurate material, looking up existing 
maps and surveys, and getting reliable local opinion 
upon existing conditions and tendencies. 

3. The interpretation of the data, maps, and surveys. 
There is often a temptation to read one's own conclusions 
into the facts, instead of interpreting the facts im- 
partially. Time can be given with profit to a thorough 
study of the data and surveys collected. 

4. The presentation of results. Pains should be taken 
to make these presentations accurate, clear, and interest- 
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ing. The chief factor, often, is the skill with which 
graphic means are employed. Where graphic means 
are not used, the statistical tables, no matter how 
complete and valuable, are apt to receive little at- 
tention. 

One of the chief functions of city planning is to estimate 
and provide for the future of cities. In the attempt to do 
this with reasonable success, the local survey contributes the 
most valuable basis. It gives the increase of population, 
the growth of building operations, the distribution of build- 
ing permits, the range of land values, the various stages of 
development of lots and blocks, the volume and increase of 
traffic at selected points, the comparison of methods and 
costs of one city with another, etc., etc. These are the facts 
which a trained and experienced planner can use to discover 
the operating causes and probable future conditions of a given 
city. • With these as a basis, it is possible to outline a policy 
and program of development and construction that ought 
to prove a valuable guide for a generation ahead. 

PUTTING THE CITY PLAN INTO ACTION 

Granting that means can be found to undertake the draft- 
ing of a town or city plan, based upon a survey of local 
conditions, and to keep planning ahead; granting that such 
plans can be prepared with proper and well-defined control- 
ling purposes, coordinating one part with another, how is the 
plan to be put in action? Have American cities generally the 
powers necessary for this rather new and different kind of 
city making? 

The charters under which the cities of the United States 
operate vary greatly and in general they convey but limited 
powers as compared with the cities of Europe. Most Amer- 
ican cities, however, have large powers in the field of city 
planning which they do not now exercise. The first change 
should be to employ to better advantage the existing law. 
The City Councils and City Commissions of many cities 
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have now authority to transform their towns and cities by 
administrative action alone, if they would. In many cities, 
for example, the city government has ample power to inaugu- 
rate a much better system of laying out and constructing 
streets and thoroughfares and of meeting the cost of such 
improvements. Where the city charters are inadequate, the 
aid of the state legislature must be invoked. Such legis- 
lation has already been sought and secured in a number of 
States — New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and California, for example. If the 
best results are to be obtained, American cities must have a 
large measure of home rule and a degree of authority equal 
to or approaching that granted to English towns and cities 
by the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909. 

THE COST OF CITY PLANNING 

Given a city plan with the necessary administrative 
machinery to revise and keep it up to date, and the power 
to execute it, we must meet still another and in some respects 
the greatest problem of town and city planning: the cost. As 
a rule the first question asked by city officials and business 
men, when more comprehensive planning is proposed, is: 
Does it pay? 

If American cities are to enter into large and far-sighted 
planning schemes, a sounder policy of municipal finance must 
be adopted. There should be a general increase of the bor- 
rowing capacity, a recognition of the value of city assets, 
a nicer discrimination between improvements which are 
permanent and in the nature of investments and those which 
are not, a more equitable distribution of current taxes. 
There must be a share, a very much larger share for the 
community in increasing land values resulting from com- 
munity growth, a truer identification of the cost of public 
improvements and the benefits therefrom, and a wider use 
of the method of special assessment, as a means of meeting 
the cost of public improvements. With a wiser, fairer, and 
more business-like system of city finance, it is not at all 
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likely that the real burdens of city taxes would be heavier 
than at present. Indeed, they would probably be per- 
ceptibly lightened. 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

What, then, is most needed at the present time as a pro- 
gram of procedure? The following is suggested: 

1. An impartial collection of significant facts, espe- 
cially those affecting industry and the homes of industrial 
workers. 

2. The presentation of these facts, which constitute 
a local survey, in interesting graphic charts and dia- 
grams. 

3. The preparation of a comprehensive plan, to save 
waste, and to provide a program for securing the best 
possible results at the least possible cost. An adequate 
appropriation, for at least two years, should be made 
for the preparation of the survey and the plan. 

4. The adoption of a method of systematically inform- 
ing the public, from time to time, of the progress of the 
local survey and the city plan, the purposes which they 
will serve, and the results which they will accomplish. 

5. Hearty cooperation between land owners and 
public authorities in the execution of improvements 
designed to permanently benefit the city, making it a 
better place in which to work and live. 

THE LANTERN ILLUSTRATIONS 

The illustrations are confined to American towns and 
cities, not because Europe and South America are without 
lessons for us, but because examples here are more convincing 
and conditions more typical. Among the places shown are 
Bridgeport, Sacramento, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Fort 
Wayne, St. Paul, La Crosse, Lock Haven, Schenectady, 
Glen Ridge, Springfield, Mass., Salem, Hopedale, and 
Walpole. 
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EXAMPLE OF WALPOLE, MASS. 

Special attention might profitably be given to Walpole 
as an example of what a Massachusetts town of 5,500 people 
has accomplished in two years as a result of a town plan and 
a definite program. 1 Briefly the story is as follows: 

By vote an official Town Planning Committee was 
appointed in March, 1913. Under the direction of this 
committee a plan was prepared early in 1914. In March 
of that year this was adopted by vote of the town as the 
official town plan to be followed in future development 
and improvement. 

By vote of the town it was also determined in March, 
1914, that all plans for street or other physical improve- 
ments must be submitted to the Town Planning Com- 
mittee for approval. Failing that approval, nothing can 
be done until after submission to the voters at a town 
meeting. 

The following laws have been accepted by the town 
of Walpole as aids to planning and development: — 

Betterment Act — Authorizing the selectmen to act 
as a board of survey whose duty it is to plan improve- 
ments in various sections to meet needs of future growth, 
and to prepare street plans on which grade and building 
lines will be established in advance of construction. 
This law is of particular value in preventing evils in 
development of transportation system of the town, and 
in securing uniformity in matter of building lines. 

Reserve Space Act — Gives power to reserve spaces at 
center or sides of roadways for planting or for use of 
trolley system. This law is valuable also in permitting 
streets to be laid out at full width at once, though con- 
struction may be only for the need at time. The reserved 
spaces allow for expansion. 

1 See Town Planning for Small Communities, by Charles S. Bird, Jr. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 1917. 
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Building Line Act — Providing for the establishing of 
building lines on all streets. 

Concurrent Jurisdiction Act — Gives the town equal 
authority with the county in matters pertaining to state 
and county roads and through roads in town, bridges, etc. 

Law authorizing the Town Planning Board to act as 
park commissioners. 

Tenement House Law — For towns, prohibiting the 
erection of 'three deckers'. 

By appropriating $1,000 each year, provision has been 
made for making survey, marking and defining all town 
ways and roads, making proper maps and filing so as to 
form complete and accurate data. This work is to be 
completed in five years. 

The following is a list of accomplishments already 
made, since the appointment of the Town Planning 
Committee, in physical improvements for Walpole: — 

East Street widened. 

Main Street widening petitioned for to county com- 
missioners, work to be begun within year. Will widen 
to eighty feet. 

Roads at Lewis' corner re-arranged and bad curve 
eliminated. 

Common Street, High Plain, and Peach Street surveyed 
and laid out. 

Building lines established on important streets. 

Extension of East and Common Streets planned. 

Park land of thirty-five acres at rear of town hall in 
center of town acquired through purchase and gift, and 
work begun on scheme of gradual development with 
playground, etc., including civic center as planned. 

Park of nineteen acres added to high school grounds. 

High school grounds and playground developed. 

Plimpton school grounds developed. 

Two new schoolhouses built. 

Half acre each added to South Walpole and North 
Walpole playground, and these developed and planted. 
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Development of East Walpole playground completed, 
including planting. 

Improvement of Bird school grounds. 

Baseball grounds laid out on four playgrounds, drink- 
ing fountains installed, and grand stand set up on East 
Walpole playground. 

Gift of 175 acres of land adjoining high school grounds 
for development as a town forest. 

Charts prepared showing present width and proposed 
width of all streets and ways in town, and indicating 
yearly action to be taken on various streets with view 
to entire street system being laid out complete at end of 
five years. 

At the last town meeting it was voted to discontinue 
street construction under the Highway Surveyor, elected 
by the town, and to employ a competent civil engineer 
to have charge of street work and other matters requiring 
services of an engineer. 

The reorganization of all the town forces is being 
effected to provide a community organization embracing 
all organizations, committees, town authorities, and 
citizens in carrying out program of development in 
every department of town affairs. This will include the 
following departments: — 

Industrial, Commercial, and Residential; Agricultural; 
Educational, and Recreational; Public Health; Civic 
Affairs; Aid; and committees on Finance, Choral 
Society, Pageant, and Publicity. The Town Planning 
Committee report includes recommendations for im- 
provement in each department, and suggests which 
particular organization or committee should be re- 
sponsible for their accomplishment. 

All of the committees and organizations in town will 
be grouped in one or another department, according to 
their activities or purpose. 

The carrying out of physical developments will be in 
charge of the 'Walpole 1920' Committee, which will seek 
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to bring about the accomplishment of a definite pro- 
gram of improvement before 1920. 

The Town Planning Committee is making a study of 
the town government by instruction of the voters, and 
will report on a model charter for towns. It has already 
made preliminary report. 

A cooperative real estate association is to be formed 
to promote real estate development in the town. Its 
principal value will be in providing an agency for acquir- 
ing land needed by the town for future development and 
holding until such time as the actual work of improve- 
ment is to be started. 

The success of town planning in small places, as in large, 
is justified in many ways, but especially by the resulting 
economies and the opportunity of each generation to meet 
its responsibility, to contribute something to the general 
welfare. One great need is leadership. Men formerly 
thought that the crowd existed for the leader. Now we 
believe that leaders exist for the crowd, and that history is 
not the record of exceptional individuals, but of the multitude. 
The model town for which we are striving is not an end in 
itself; the end is a new and better, type of citizen. 
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PLANNING THE SMALL CITIES 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

George B. Dealey 

Publisher, Dallas News, Dallas, Texas 

I understand the subject we are going to emphasize this 
morning is 'City Planning in Small Cities'. I do not know 
whether you would call Dallas a small city or not. It is small 
in size as compared with New York, for example, and rel- 
atively would be a little country town. In some particulars, 
however, Dallas is bigger than New York. But I will not 
go into particulars on this subject now, because we have 
some visitors from New York City, and we do not wish to 
hurt their feelings. 

All of you know the city of Washington was the first place 
in the United States that was planned, and that it was 
named after a great man. The most recent city in Texas, per- 
haps in the country, to ta'ke up city planning, is named after 
another great man, Sherman. Now, the question may be 
asked, how did this come about in Sherman? Let me tell you. 

Sherman has a live Chamber of Commerce, and a Secretary 
who is a pretty Hve wire. At one time he was connected in 
an important capacity with the Chamber of Commerce in 
Dallas, and there are many connected with the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce who have the city planning 'bug 9 . 
Anyway, this Secretary, Mr. J. E. Surratt, got an understand- 
ing and an enthusiasm for city planning in Dallas, and carried 
it with him to Sherman. Sherman is a town of about 17,000 
people, growing every day. 

Secretary Surratt began his city planning work in Sherman 
by interesting important citizens in the subject. One of 
these was Dr. Eilers, who practises medicine but outside of 
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this he practises ardently on civic development and many 
other things pro bono publico. The Mayor, T. U. Cole, also 
was interested, and the Mayor was induced to go to Dallas to 
look into city planning affairs as they have affected that city. 
His visit enthused him. The Mayor of Sherman was made to 
feel through his visit to Dallas that one of the good results to 
come from city planning was that his town would receive, 
naturally, a large amount of the right kind of free publicity. 
In other words, he realized that it is possible for any first-class 
town or city in the country to so conduct its development as 
to get all kinds of good advertising without paying one cent 
for it. A town properly and thoroughly developed will bring 
people to it, and will automatically develop publicity. So 
the people of Sherman, one by one, got interested, through 
Secretary Surratt, who never lets go of a project that he 
wants to work out. He also got the newspapers interested, 
and they gave him space. The Chamber of Commerce and 
the city authorities became so interested that, to make a 
long story short, a city planning project was inaugurated by 
the appointment of Mr. George E. Kessler. 

One vital aid to this result was the meeting of the Texas 
Town and City Planning Association, which took place in 
Sherman in the early part of the year. A number of citi- 
zens went up from Dallas and told them what city planning 
and the right kind of civic development had done for that 
city. 

The late Elbert Hubbard said once: "One great, unselfish 
soul in every community would redeem the world." That is 
pretty near the truth. Any meritorious project in any town 
can be accomplished by a handful of persistent, earnest men 
and women. 

The replanning of small cities takes an added importance 
when we consider how great is their number. According to 
the census of 1910 there are 2,355 cities in the United States 
with a population ranging from 2,500 to 100,000 and their 
aggregate population is 22,321,245. These figures exceed the 
total of all cities with a population of 250,000 or more. The 
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eight great cities, each with a population above 500,000, have 
by the same census an aggregate population of only 11,511,- 
841. During the decade 1900-1910 cities of 25,000 to 100,000 
have increased thirty-two and a half per cent., while those of 
100,000 to 500,000 increased only twenty-nine per cent. 

In Texas we have no large cities but a number of smaller 
ones. From my standpoint, we do not want big cities. If 
the big cities of Texas eventually have a total population of 
2,000,000, I would much prefer that there be five cities of 
400,000 each, for example, than one city of 2,000,000, or two 
cities of 1,000,000 each. In other words, in my opinion, when 
you get a population of 300,000 or 400,000 you have a city 
of the ideal size, which possesses every advantage that any 
city can secure. If you live in a city with a population of 
300,000 what good will it do you, unless you have a lot of 
outside acreage to sell, to double in population? This 
doubling of population, from my viewpoint, cannot make the 
city any more pleasant for you or improve your condition or 
the condition of your family in any particular. On the other 
hand, there are many arguments that show that ideal con- 
ditions more likely apply in the city of the smaller size. So 
the thing to do is to try to make your town or city not the 
biggest, but the best, in every way. 

Now you cannot make your town or your city the best and 
ideal in any particular unless you take up city planning. 
This is indispensable. City planning, after all, means pre- 
paredness for better and greater things. Suppose a young 
fellow says that he intends to make himself a great man, that 
he is going to be a great orator, or a great statesman, or a 
great engineer, and yet has no desire to go to school or to 
prepare for such finality, would it not be absurd? But if 
back of his ambition he has the preparation and the determi- 
nation to bring about the achievement and fruition of this 
ambition, he will go to school, study nights, and do the things 
necessary to bring his desires to successful consummation. 
So it is with an aggregation of individuals composing a city. 
To develop along right lines, efficient lines, and successful 
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lines, there must be intelligent, steady, forward-looking pur- 
pose and planning. 

The people of the average town frequently have great ideas 
about what they are going to do and going to be, and, some- 
how or other, think that their desires are going to come to 
them over night — no one knows how it is going to happen 
but they believe that something miraculous is going to bring 
about what they are hoping for. They do not realize, be- 
cause they have not thought it out, that unless they have 
back of their ambition the real purpose and understanding 
of what is necessary to be done, the development they hope 
for will never come. 

A town should be so developed that every man, woman, 
and child in it has a wholesome chance for the right kind of 
growth. City planning of the right sort must develop the 
town as a whole. The average town has its ugly spots, and 
its attractive spots, and when you visit it you will be shown 
the attractive places and steered away from the ugly spots, 
the parts they are ashamed to show you. 

I have been told that in Grand Rapids the visitor is shown 
the sections devoted to the homes of the working men, that 
these sections have been developed so splendidly and effi- 
ciently that the workmen are thoroughly satisfied. Each 
has his attractive house, comfortable, with his vine and fig 
tree, and his flowers. Near by are playgrounds and places of 
wholesome amusements and social centers. He is comfort- 
able and happy, and so is his family. In such an atmosphere 
he develops along the right physical lines. He is efficient 
as a workman, his head is clear, and in consequence he is a 
most efficient man in that great manufacturing town. Such 
men could not be induced to leave their environment, and if 
they do, they come back to it because of the better home 
conditions. 

As an economic business proposition, therefore, city plan- 
ning of the right kind pays all classes of business men. City 
planning must develop the whole town and leave no sore or 
weak spot in any portion. No matter how strong you are, if 
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you have a weak spot you cannot pass for the army. A city 
is only as strong as its weakest spots. To have the right kind 
of a city, therefore, a city which is beneficial, healthful, and 
wholesome to all the people, it must necessarily develop along 
efficient city planning lines. 

The next speaker on the program today is from Indiana. 
I once visited the famous Chatauqua in New York state and 
heard the chairman of the meeting say, "The best people I 
ever saw in my Kfe came from Indiana." Immediately all 
the visitors from Indiana, and they were very numerous, 
threw up their handkerchiefs with a Chatauqua salute, but 
the speaker immediately added, "And the better they are, 
the quicker they leave there." Any way, this man is from 
Indiana, and he avers that he is going back there, but un- 
doubtedly he is a live wire or he would not be a city planner. 
All city planners are live wires. I take great pleasure in 
introducing this gentleman, who is a director of the Real 
Estate Association of Indiana, and Indiana is some state, 
you cannot get around that. It gives me pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Albert H. Schaaf , who will now talk to you. 
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A STATE CAMPAIGN FOR CITY PLANNING 

Albert H. Schaaf 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

At the outset of my little talk I wish to express the regret 
of Mr. Ninde, who was scheduled to make this talk, because 
of his inability to be here. He is very sorry, indeed, that 
business matters of very great personal importance to him 
came up at the last moment and made it impossible for him 
to attend this Conference. 

I also want to express my sympathy for the audience at 
being obhged to listen to me instead of to Mr. Ninde, who is 
much better qualified to give this talk than I am, but inas- 
much as I am not asked to deliver an oration, but simply to 
give you a narrative of actual facts, and as I happen to be 
in close touch with those actual facts, perhaps I will succeed 
in giving you at least the principal points to which Mr. 
Ninde might have called your attention if he were present. 

It seems a peculiar coincidence that this talk on the City 
Planning campaign in the state of Indiana should be given 
in Kansas City, because Kansas City is the home of J. C. 
Nichols, and you know that Mr. Nichols, perhaps indirectly, 
but nevertheless most truly, was the father of this Indiana 
state campaign. You ask me why? Some six or seven years 
ago Mr. Nichols delivered a talk on City Planning at the 
Louisville Convention of the National Association of Real 
Estate Exchanges, and it was directly through this talk of 
Mr. Nichols that the interest of the real estate men of the 
country was aroused on this subject. One of his converts at 
that time was Tom Ingersoll, the secretary of our National 
Association, and when you get him started you have set in 
motion a human dynamo that has solved the principle of 
perpetual motion. I understand that Tom is on the program 
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this morning, and I will leave it to you to judge, after hear- 
ing him, what is going to happen when he gets interested in 
any subject. And, by the way, he was a very important fac- 
tor in this campaign of ours out in Indiana. Another of his 
converts on that occasion was Lee J. Ninde, and when he con- 
verted Lee Ninde, he found indeed very fertile soil. City 
Planning soon became Lee Ninde's hobby, and it was only 
natural, therefore, that when he was elected president of the 
Indiana State Association of Real Estate Men, he should de- 
cide to make City Planning the dominant note of his admin- 
istration, and from this came into existence or arose this 
campaign in the state of Indiana for better planning of its 
cities. 

Mr. Ninde is a great organizer, and it was his idea to start 
this movement off with something unique which would gain 
the attention of the people and in itself be the means of cre- 
ating a great deal of publicity. Consequently, he conceived 
the idea, being president of the State Association, of making 
a presidential tour of the state, and to do it not by rail, but 
by automobiles, something that would appeal at once to the 
imagination of the people. Then, in order to give the move- 
ment character, he enlisted the services of some of the big 
men of the country, representing some of the big institutions 
interested in this proposition. For example, he enlisted the 
services of your own Mr. Flavel Shurtleff, the secretary of 
this Conference, and, by the way, we men of Indiana have 
a very warm spot in our hearts for Mr. Shurtleff. 

He also enlisted the services of Tom Ingersoll, as I said, 
the executive secretary of the National Association of Real 
Estate Exchanges. Then there was Dick Watrous, of Wash- 
ington, the secretary of the American Civic Association, and 
there was John Lathrop of the American City Bureau. Mr. 
Hooker, whom I see before me, gave a splendid talk at Fort 
Wayne; Mr. Ninde, and Scott Brewer, Secretary of the 
Indiana State Association, and the speaker, who happened to 
be Chairman of the Committee of the State Association on 
City Planning, and who had been very much interested in 
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drafting some legislation that might be introduced before 
the state Legislature in the interests of City Planning; that, 
in general, was the personnel of the party. 

Now, as to the itinerary. The trip began with a meeting 
at Fort Wayne on the evening of October 9, Monday evening. 
The next morning we went by auto to Elkhart, where we had 
a noon meeting. At Elkhart, a local party in automobiles 
escorted us to South Bend, where we had the evening meet- 
ing. And this was a feature of the tour. A crowd from the 
town we were leaving would escort us to the next town and 
we would be met half way by people in automobiles from 
the town we were expected to visit, and thus the chain was 
kept unbroken. The next morning, after the visit to South 
Bend, we went to Michigan City, and there a crowd from 
Gary met us in automobiles, and took us to Gary, and then 
to Hammond in the evening, and the next morning we took 
a long run of £30 or £40 miles to Kokomo. This was the only 
meeting at which we did not maintain our schedule, and that 
was because it was a little too much ground to cover to get 
there on time. In the afternoon, we went to Lafayette and 
had a good meeting. The next morning we left for Terre 
Haute and were met by fifteen automobile loads of people, 
interested men, and held a noon meeting; thence to Evans- 
ville. Some fifty miles from Evansville we were met by a 
crowd of boosters, and had an impromptu meeting at Prince- 
ton that evening. Some heavy rains set in at Evansville, and 
we had to abandon the autos and make the rest of the trip 
by rail, taking in some sixteen cities in all. 

As to the character of the audiences, in a general way they 
were composed of city officials, members of the Chambers of 
Commerce, real estate men of the cities, and probably a 
large majority of the leading business men of the commun- 
ities we visited, a very good class of people before whom to 
get this gospel message of city planning inaugurated. 

Now, as to the character of the meetings. Mr. Ninde, as 
president of the Association, would usually give a little intro- 
ductory talk telling of the purposes of the tour and the gen- 
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eral scope of the movement, and he would be followed by the 
man who would give the real City Planning talk — Mr. 
Hooker, who spoke at Fort Wayne, Mr. ShurtleflF, Mr. La- 
throp, and Mr. Watrous. They were the technical City 
Planning men. Tom Ingersoll would follow with an expo- 
sition of the aims and functions of the National Association 
in this work, and Mr. Brewer would tell about the State 
Association and its interests, and I would say a few words 
about the character of the City Planning legislation we hoped 
to have passed at the coming session of the state Legislature. 
You might think that this program was a little heavy, but 
we usually confined ourselves to five or ten minutes and tried 
to make the talks as snappy as possible, and I believe we 
were very successful in holding the audiences and securing 
very close attention. This, in a general way, gives you an 
idea of the work that was done on the tour. 

Now, as to the publicity end of it. You can see from the 
nature of this tour that it had to have considerable news- 
paper publicity, and the idea of the tour was so well thought 
of that the Indianapolis News, which is the largest news- 
paper in the state, sent a personal representative to accom- 
pany us on the entire tour, and each day he would write up 
a story for his paper. We also had a representative of the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, and of the Terre Haute Tribune, 
and were given wide publicity in the papers of the cities we 
visited. The write-ups in the Fort Wayne paper were re- 
printed in pamphlet form and mailed out to some 1,500 
people, comprising many of the members of the National 
Real Estate Association and of this City Planning Confer- 
ence (probably many of you received those bulletins), the 
National Housing Association, the American Civic Associa- 
tion, the leading newspapers of the entire country, and also 
the candidates for the state Legislature. Thus the information 
got directly into the hands of the people who would have 
charge of the bill in the Legislature. Then I must not forget 
to mention the publicity given this movement in the Wild- 
wood Magazine, of which Mr. Ninde is editor. Those of you 
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who get this magazine know how much space he gives to the 
general furtherance of City Planning. 

I wish to say a word about the exhibition of the City 
Planning Bureau which was shown in the principal cities of the 
state under the direction of John Lathrop. The State Asso- 
ciation at its convention at Evansville officially endorsed 
this exhibit and the real estate men of the state were instru- 
mental in having it shown in the principal cities, Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Evansville, South Bend, and others. This, of 
course, brought the practical application of City Planning to 
a large number of people, because the interest was very, very 
great in this exhibition, and the amount of good that has been 
done is very difficult to calculate. 

We had every reason to believe that the legislation which 
we proposed would be passed by the state Legislature, and 
inasmuch as this legislation made compulsory the appoint- 
ment of Planning Commissions in every city of the state with 
a population of more than 10,000 inhabitants, we felt that 
there might be danger, when this law would be put into oper- 
ation, that these Commissions would be lost and not know 
where to start or what to do, and consequently a City Plan- 
ning Committee was organized, comprising three repre- 
sentatives of every city in the state, twenty-five of them, 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants. The three members con- 
sisted of the mayor, a member of the chamber of commerce, 
usually the secretary, and a member of the real estate board, 
and the speaker had the honor and pleasure of being ap- 
pointed chairman of this committee. 

Now, we did not have to do this practical work that we 
expected because, unfortunately, the bill did not pass, but 
we expect to have a great deal of influence through this com- 
mittee, in preparing the way for future work. I do not care 
to say very much about our experience in the Legislature, 
because we did not pass the bill, but just briefly I will state 
that I believe that our failure was due largely to the other 
very important legislation that was passed at this session. 
Many of you probably know that the Indiana Legislature 
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this year passed a prohibition law, the women's suffrage law, 
and the constitutional amendment bill. The City Planning 
bill passed the Senate, but the chairman of the House com- 
mittee, to which the bill was referred, was personally op- 
posed to it and did not report it until the last day of the 
session, and it was not passed. 

Now, what was the result? I think the most practical 
result of this campaign was the enlistment of the interest of 
the real estate men of the state in the better planning of its 
cities, and I think this a most important result because the 
real estate men are, after all, the architects and the devel- 
opers of the cities, and if you can convert them to the prin- 
ciples of better city planning, you have accomplished a great 
deal toward securing the desired result. A second result, I 
think, was the establishment of a closer bond between the 
great organizations of the country interested in this move- 
ment. I refer particularly to this Conference, the National 
Real Estate Association, the American City Bureau, and 
National Housing Association. No doubt much good will 
come of this closer relationship. 

Finally it resulted in the creation of a sentiment among 
the people of the entire state for the better planning of its 
cities, and we have the fond hope that the seed was good, 
and that it was well planted, and that the harvest may be, 
as in the parable of the scriptures, some thirty-fold, some 
sixty-fold, but mostly an hundred-fold. 
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HOW THE REAL ESTATE MAN CAN HELP 
Thomas S. Ingersoll 

Executive Secretary, National Association of Real Estate Exchanges 

It is fine to meet with the city planners and to bring 
greetings from the 8,000 individual members of the ISO real 
estate boards affiliated with the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. I am here as a personal representative of 
Mr. Henry P. Haas, of Pittsburgh, President of the National 
Association, who greatly regrets that business of unusual 
importance makes it impossible for him to be with you. 

Four or five years ago it was difficult to get the interest of 
real estate men in city planning, and I think the reason for 
this was that the idea they had was city re-planning, which 
has been thoroughly explained by your very capable and 
interesting secretary, my good friend Kavel Shurtleff, who 
told us that the real meaning of city planning is to develop 
the new sections of our city along right lines. 

Members of our Association, like Nichols, of Kansas City, 
Harsch, of Toledo, King Thompson, of Columbus, Bouton, 
of Baltimore, and Ninde, of Fort Wayne, have been influential 
in developing the new idea, and as a result our City Planning 
Committee, of which E. H. Bouton, of Baltimore, is chair- 
man, will present a definite outline for a city or town planning 
legislative bill at our tenth annual convention to be held in 
Milwaukee, July 24, 25, 26, and 27 this year. It is our 
expectation that our Committee's report will be adopted, and 
it will give us something definite to recommend to all our 
boards, and will, I believe, initiate the movement in many 
localities for better planning. Real estate men are giving an 
unselfish service to their communities in studying matters of 
city planning, housing, subdivisions, and taxation, and, in 
fact, every activity which affects the great interest they 
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represent. Our Association is proud of the recognition given 
members of our Association so liberally by this Conference, 
and we wish you Godspeed in your work. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN 

Thomas Adams 
Town Planning Adviser, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada 

I assure you that it is a very great privilege to come to 
Kansas City and to take part in this convention. I would 
like, if I may be permitted after what you said, to make a 
brief reference to the war situation before I proceed to my 
address. It is a source of rejoicing to me to be able to con- 
gratulate this country on the stand it has recently taken in 
international affairs. None of you are entering this war, as 
none of your allies have entered it, against any race or any 
people. We are out to fight for principles, for honor, for 
freedom; and if the people against whom we fight should 
enjoy freedom as the result of our efforts, we shall have ac- 
complished as much for them as for ourselves. 

I had the privilege of being present at the great meeting 
you had to hear General Joffre on Sunday morning at Con- 
vention Hall. Perhaps it touched me more than most people 
there because I have my own flesh and blood in the fight. 
We, in Canada too, have been waving flags; but we have also 
been dipping them down and bringing them up blood stained 
with the blood of our best boys and men. We have dipped 
them down and brought them up tear laden from the tears of 
the Spartan mothers and widows and sweethearts. Because 
we are standing for honor and right, we must go on dipping 
our flags in blood and tears; we must go on making sacrifices 
until we conquer. I hope it will be in that spirit that you will 
go forward to the conflict; not merely that you may sustain 
the power and honor of this great Nation, but that you may 
insure for those who are yet unborn the same rights and the 
same privileges and the same freedom, which you have en- 
joyed as the result of the blood that has flowed in this land of 
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yours in order that you might enjoy these rights and privi- 
leges today. I may be pardoned for making this statement, 
but it is a real joy to me to come here and feel that you are 
brothers with us in the fight. You are not, of all the great 
nations in the world, capable of being branded as having any 
spirit of vengeance. You are not one Nation, you are a 
country of nations. You cannot have a conflict with any race 
because you are a combination of every race in the world. 
Peoples from all the nations at war have come to seek the 
benefit of your laws and freedom, a great proportion from the 
enemy countries — and because of that there can be no ques- 
tion that you are fighting for principles and not against the 
men of any race or nation. I hope that when this war is over, 
the question of nationality will be heard of less, and that we 
will go forward to establish and secure the brotherhood of 
man throughout the world. 

Before passing to my specific subject I would like to make 
a few general observations on certain aspects of planning and 
development that are specially interesting at this moment. 
In Canada we approach the question of planning and develop- 
ing land as one of thfe fundamental questions connected with 
the conservation of our national resources. We maintain 
that the chief resource of any country is human life and energy 
and that our policies and activities should be directed to se- 
curing healthy conditions of life for our people. In properly 
organized communities it should not be necessary for people 
to die or become victims of degeneracy as the result of un- 
healthy social conditions, and we are trying to bring about 
better planning of our rural territory, of our villages, and of 
our towns and cities, primarily for the purpose of conserving 
life. The aim of all production is life. People promote effi- 
cient public services, good water supplies, better sewerage sys- 
tems, better means of transportation and of public improve- 
ments with the primary motive behind all their work that 
these things will make for better living conditions. 

Since the war started we have had to place additional em- 
phasis on this aspect of our work in Canada. The result of 
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the war has been to broaden our vision and to make us feel an 
increased responsibility in the work in which we are engaged. 

Among the problems which have become acute in the 
British Empire in recent months, as they are likely to become 
acute in the United States in the near future, are those con- 
cerned with the lack of efficient means of distribution of the 
products of the earth to the consumers in our great cities and 
towns, and the lack of scientific planning of our country 
districts, as well as of our cities and towns, to enable us 
to secure the most efficient , methods of production and 
transportation. 

In Canada we copied the method which was introduced in 
this country of dividing our farms into square quarter-mile 
sections. You heard yesterday Mr. Kessler's quotation from 
the report of the Park Board, written twenty or thirty years 
ago, to the effect that Kansas City was the logical outgrowth 
of the sub-division of the farms. My own studies of the 
origins of plans of development on this continent have led 
me to the same opinion. While some people claim that the 
rectangular system of sub-division was designed for the pur- 
pose of facilitating speculation in real estate and while, as a 
matter of fact, it does simplify and encourage such specula- 
tion, it is nevertheless true that the primary object in starting 
the system had nothing to do with speculation. It was 
adopted for the purpose of simplifying the measurement and 
delineation of vast areas of territory and having been applied 
to the rural districts, it was natural that it should become the 
basis of the chess board plan of the city or the town. 

In the development of any system of planning land we must 
realize the important relation between the rural and the urban 
plan. It is noteworthy in connection with the former that 
the Country Life Commission, appointed by Ex-President 
Roosevelt, brought in a report to the effect that the first 
thing to be done to establish a sound economic and scientific 
rural life in this country was to make a thorough survey of all 
your rural conditions and prepare a scheme of development 
based upon that survey. 
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Last year there was introduced by the Hon. Robt. Crossen, 
at Washington, a bill to colonize your rural territory on more 
scientific principles, and one clause of that bill specified that 
the resettlement of land should be preceded by proper plans 
of development. After all, this rural question is indirectly a 
city question. Who has to pay for the bad means of trans- 
portation today? It is the peqple of the cities who are paying 
in hard cash for our dearer food. Much of the increased cost 
of living is due to bad means of communication and to the 
scattering of the rural population, which make it difficult to 
organize cooperative and other improved methods of distribu- 
tion. And when the crisis comes after the war with the prob- 
ability of unemployment and the necessity of reconstruction 
of our industries, it may still be that our chief social problem 
will be created by the lack of proper equilibrium between the 
cities and the country districts. How are we going to estab- 
lish the proper equilibrium and make the country, on the one 
hand, a stronger and more efficient instrument of production 
in our national life and the city, on the other hand, more con- 
venient and healthy? Mr. Horace McFarland has directed 
attention to the fact that most of the population live in small 
towns and cities, and in many of these you have the ideal con- 
ditions where town and country life is combined. While I 
agree with him and with Viscount Bryce that it would be bet- 
ter for cities not to grow beyond 300,000 population, I do not 
think it is practicable to artificially restrict the growth of big 
cities. I think, however, it is practicable to so arrange the 
growth of cities that each 800,000 of population, more or less, 
will be a unit of development in itself, and that there can be 
preserved around each such unit' a certain area of agricul- 
tural or open land suitable for intensive culture, recreation 
spaces, etc. When any city develops beyond 800,000 or 
400,000 it should have to leap over an area of open country, 
which should be protected by law from any form of building 
development. In principle this was the system which was ad- 
vocated by Ebenezer Howard, and is being carried out in a 
small degree at Letchworth, in England. In order that it can 
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be carried out in a practical way, however, it would be neces- 
sary for the system of taxation to be adjusted to the use to 
which land was put and to the system of planning land for 
purposes of that use. This question of zoning cities so as to 
include agricultural zones, as well as factory and residential 
zones, is not in the least fantastic, and in principle it has un- 
consciously been applied to many communities. When cities 
grow very large, like London or New York, they become a 
series of communities rather than one community. 

Even in the city of St. Louis, which has now reached a pop- 
ulation of some 800,000 or 900,000, new social centers are 
being established three, four, and five miles away from what 
was originally the business district of the city when it had 
only 800,000 or 400,000 population. These new social or 
neighborhood centers begin to develop after the suburban 
population have to live over two or three miles from the 
center of a city; picture palaces and stores are moved out 
from the main center half way to the residential suburbs and 
the land values become distributed. As a consequence much 
of the anticipated congestion and high land values in the old 
centers never materialize. What we require to do is to apply 
judgment and intelligence so as to secure that this growth will 
be properly directed in the interests of health and efficiency. 

Kansas City might have a million people living under as 
healthy conditions as though they were living in the country 
if the city was planned in the right way. A family may live 
in Mission Hills and enjoy all the educational advantages of 
this city and all its amusements and social life, in addition to 
as good natural conditions as if they \frere living on a farm on 
the hillsides of Missouri. But the poor wretch who has to 
live in the crowded slum districts near to factories and railway 
depots is the victim of conditions that ought not to exist. He 
cannot live under healthy conditions because he has not been 
able to earn sufficient to procure for himself a satisfactory 
standard of comfort. Some people would solve that problem 
by increasing his earnings. That may be a desirable thing to 
do, but it is questionable whether the increase would secure 
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for him any improvement in conditions. We should plan first 
to raise the standard of comfort in regard to homes and civic 
conditions, and this will indirectly increase the earning power 
of the citizen. Although not in the form of actual cash it will 
be in the form of getting something better for each dollar he 
spends. Your object in Kansas City should be to procure for 
the poorest citizen the same advantages of healthful social and 
civic environment that Mr. J. C. Nichols is giving to those 
who are living on his beautiful suburban property. It cannot 
be done on the same scale, in respect of space and values of 
property, but the general principles that apply to the good 
class residential development can be applied, with alterations 
in detail, to working class suburbs. Of course, it needs the 
same kind of organizing ability, of courage, and of imagination 
as that possessed by Mr. Nichols, applied by the municipal 
rulers to the development of land within the city. 

The standards which are required to be followed in most 
cities do not come up to the standard which is followed by 
many private owners as a purely business matter. It may 
even be said that Mr. Nichols as a private owner of land is 
doing better for the people in the matter of controlling land 
development than the Kansas City people themselves, with 
all their freedom of citizenship and representative govern- 
ment. At any rate, he is doing good work by showing the 
way. He can only make provision for a limited class, but if 
it is a sound business proposition for him it should also be 
sound business for the city. The Mayor and Council of this 
city should see that the people working in the factories and 
stores and enjoying th£ advantages of citizenship are rela- 
tively, for the money they have available to spend on housing, 
as comfortably housed as the people in the Country Club 
district. 

I have thought it desirable to devote part of my time to the 
consideration of two things that are outside the scope of my 
subject, namely, the necessity which has arisen as the result 
of the war for placing more emphasis on rural planning and 
the local object lesson of the Kansas City suburban develop- 
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ment. I must now, however, get more directly in touch with 
my subject. 

The question we want to consider is the development of the 
City Plan. Perhaps, the most valuable experience which a 
town planner can have is to help in controlling the develop- 
ment of a complete new town. It is only such an experience 
that can give one the right perspective in approaching the 
consideration of the problems of city and country life. When 
you approach these problems in a city that is already built 
up, you are apt to lose sight of the whole in the part, to be 
absorbed in the isolated questions of detailed reconstruction 
and overlook the wide regional and interdependent aspects 
of city growth and development. 

There are three principal stages in the development of any 
plan, either for a city or a country area. These may be de- 
scribed as the survey, the plan, and the scheme. The survey 
is concerned with ascertaining the facts, the finding out of 
things as they are; it has to do with the acquirement of 
knowledge of existing conditions, topographical, social, in- 
dustrial, economic, and distributive. Its main purpose is to 
establish the basis for preparing the plan and scheme, and 
the main object to be attained in connection with it is accu- 
racy. One of our mistakes in Canada has been that we have 
permitted it to be assumed that the survey is in itself a 
scheme of development. Not only is it not a scheme of de- 
velopment, but it is not even the plan which has to guide de- 
velopment; it is simply the material to enable the plan and 
'specifications' to be drawn. 

Next to the survey comes the plan. Even that is not an 
end in itself, it is merely the second step taken in providing 
the means to attain the end. That end is the development of 
the city, the town, the village, or the rural area, so as to secure 
health, convenience, efficiency, and amenity. 

Health can only be achieved if we have sanitary and 
hygienic housing conditions, facilities for recreation, ample air 
space and so forth. Convenience requires that comprehensive 
treatment be given to our means of transportation by water- 
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way, by railway, and by highway, including such questions as 
terminals, harbors, and freight distribution. Efficiency re- 
quires that all planning should have regard to the best eco- 
nomic use to which land can be put, to the provision of the 
soundest economic basis for industrial development, and to 
the social organization of life so as to conserve the skill and 
physique of the workers; while, in trying to secure amenity 
(which may be interpreted to mean agreeableness of en- 
vironment rather than beauty), we have to consider how best 
to provide social intercourse, pleasant home surroundings, 
protection of natural beauty, and creation of structural 
beauty. 

We are all familiar with the kind of plans and reports which 
are prepared without complete surveys, and in which chief 
attention has been directed to the preparation of pretty pic- 
tures; plans in which magnificent diagonal streets are pro- 
jected through solid blocks of buildings, costly widenings are 
proposed, great parkways, imposing civic centers and public 
places are designed, and in which Haussman has been out- 
Haussmanized. Meanwhile the cities for which this costly 
adornment is suggested may have hundreds, perhaps, thou- 
sands of houses without sewer connections, may have failed 
to properly dispose of their sewage, may have defective water 
supplies, may have inadequate regulations to secure light, air, 
and fire protection to buildings, and may be wrestling with a 
burden of taxation of $100 or more per family per year. So, 
the pretty pictures hang on the walls or are packed away in 
drawers, and the 'city beautifier' goes to other fields and pas- 
tures new. Does this sort of thing do harm or good? Per- 
haps some of both, with some doubt as to whether the balance 
is on the right side. First, what good was expected? It was 
thought that the imagination of the average man — the great 
uninitiated in the love of beauty — needed a stimulus. He had 
to be stirred up to appreciate the great possibilities of his city 
— to see visualized in a brilliant color scheme the great charm 
of noble architecture and fair vistas; the potentiality of the 
frog pond as a thing of beauty — when the muddy waters were 
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made clear, the weeds gave way to water lilies and sandy coves 
beneath artificial rocks were full of sporting and rosy-cheeked 
youngsters. And so attention was directed to the pictorial 
presentation of these things. 

Let us dip into some of our reports and yours. Here is a 
view of the Unter den Linden or the Rue de Rivoli side by 
side with a view of Main Street, Mudtown, to show by con- 
trast what the Mudtonians should aim at. Here a view of a 
great spacious artery in Rome or Manheim or Vienna and one 
of an American street where the facades are happily screened 
from view by the more artistic proportions of hunch-backed 
telegraph poles and wires. And so on ad lib. 

Well, I am reluctant to say it, but I think it is time to say 
that this sort of thing does infinite harm, making due allow- 
ances for occasional good and for all the educational benefit 
that has accrued from it in the past. It is like the vaulting 
ambition of Macbeth, it overreaches itself and falls on the 
other side. The mayors and aldermen attend a meeting and 
find it necessary to cut the estimate by a third or by a fourth, 
typhoid threatens, the infantile death rate is notoriously high, 
physical deterioration goes on, and meanwhile sound men are 
wanted for the army, skilled men for the factory, more chil- 
dren to grow up as native born citizens. And so the city 
fathers pass from the realities of the council chamber into the 
corridors where they witness the $20,000 city plans and feel 
despondent that their wagon is so hard to pull along the grimy 
road of fact, that they cannot think of hitching it to such a 
distant star as has been set before them. 

What is wrong? Sometimes it is that the designer of the 
city has committed the blunder of failing to use a due sense of 
proportion. He has done the easiest and most facinating 
thing for an artist to do, but more frequently the failure is due 
to the want of recognition of the fact that the design of any 
city or town or village must be prepared with due regard to the 
economic use of the land, and that the execution of any plan so 
as to secure good permanent results is the thing that really 
matters* 
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To secure the satisfactory development of the plan by a 
development scheme, one of two things is necessary, either 
autocratic architectural and engineering control over the de- 
velopment by skilled advisers, backed by wide statutory 
powers, or the preparation of a complete statutory develop- 
ment scheme in which the community and the private owner 
are made to cooperate in each other's interest under skilled 
advice. 

The nearest approach to the former in an Anglo-Saxon 
country is the new city of Edinburgh which was planned by 
Craig in 1782. Craig's plan is familiar to all of you but the 
planning of other portions of Edinburgh by Playf air and other 
notable architects may not be so familiar. The accompanying 
view shows the plan of Playfair which won the competition 
promoted by the city of Edinburgh in about 1820 for an area 
to the north of Calton Hill. Note the excellence of the layout 
and fine symmetry of the street system. But the success of 
the Edinburgh plan lay in the fact that architectural control 
was applied to the grouping and design of the buildings 
erected on the site. The brothers, Adams, Playfair, Crichton, 
and other Edinburgh architects of that period designed, not 
individual houses, but whole squares and streets. The result 
is that a comparatively common-place, in some respects a de- 
fective plan, has led to beautiful results in the proportion, 
grouping, massing, and symmetry of the architecture. But in 
Edinburgh the time came when private and commercial inter- 
ests were too great for the architects. So, as with so many 
plans, the plan of Edinburgh broke down with the coming of 
the railways, and as we see from Figure No. 2, Playfair's de- 
sign was not only cut in two but the whole planning system of 
Edinburgh gave way to power of the individual property 
owner. What was achieved in Edinburgh up to that point 
was remarkable and showed what can be done under archi- 
tectural control when permitted to have full play. Property 
benefited as a result of that control; but it is against the 
prevailing instinct of the people to submit to a benevolent 
autocracy in these matters. 
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We know as an example nearer home that Perm's plan has 
produced little better result in Philadelphia than has been 
achieved in other cities without a plan and that it has only 
been the national millions that have saved Washington. On 
this continent we may not go beyond the preparation of the 
plan to enforce any hard and fast method of execution ac- 
cording to architectural and engineering ideas. 

An example of the futility of a plan without adequate con- 
trol of the subsequent development exists in the case of 
Prince Rupert. Here was an ideal opportunity for the planner, 
a bare unrestricted site, unlimited scope for the landscape ar- 
chitect, a carefully prepared contour survey of every acre, 
and a great corporation ready to spend money on the scheme. 
And yet, although tens of thousands of dollars were spent, the 
result is no better, and is, perhaps, worse in some of its fea- 
tures, than if no plan had been prepared. The plan has tied 
down the authorities to the particular stereotyped system of 
streets and subdivisions which formed the original design. 
In these pictures here we have shown some of the conse- 
quences, houses on stilts, streets built up at enormous costs 
above the grade of the lots, and unsanitary dwellings. That is 
not exceptional. Prince Rupert is no worse than many 
other cities, but the point is that having been planned it is 
no better than other places. Here, too, is an instance of the 
effects of too wide streets and lanes causing congestion of the 
lots. Air space should be provided on the lots themselves and 
the width of the streets limited in width to suit traffic needs. 
We must have a scheme of development to cover all the com- 
plicated and overlapping questions involved in providing air 
space, economic use of land, etc. 

We thus see that in planning cities as a whole we have an 
immensely difficult problem which cannot be solved single 
handed by the landscape architect nor by preparing plans 
alone. In all cities there are pieces of site planning which 
shows us what can be done where there is complete control 
over the development. The Country Club district of Kansas 
City is an example. The enlightened self interest of J. C. 
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Nichols has accomplished what the city of Kansas City ap- 
pears to be powerless to accomplish, under present conditions, 
without adequate planning legislation. But for every 
Nichols or Bouton there are a score of Philistines and anar- 
chists in real estate who are using their money and power to 
bolster up speculative and unhealthy enterprises. 

DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 

Development schemes must be prepared along with all 
plans to secure: 

(a) Efficiency and convenience. 

(6) Health and proper sanitary conditions. 

(c) Amenity or agreeableness. 

All these relate: 

1. To the city, town, village, or rural municipality as or- 
ganized communities. 

2. To the industry or industries which are the raison d'etre 
of every community, and 

3. To the family which is the unit of the social life of the 
community. 

Health and proper sanitary conditions are the most vital 
of these problems because they touch every one of the objects 
of schemes at some point and affect every aspect of social life. 
The efficiency of the human factor in industry is becoming of 
increased importance as more skilled work is required for pro- 
ductive purposes. Measured by natural resources Canada is a 
wealthy country, but measured by the human energy and skill 
it has to apply to these resources it is very poor. Yet we 
are just as wasteful of our human as of our natural resources. 

Development schemes can include in their contents every- 
thing that is connected with the growth and development of 
the urban and rural district. I have only time to refer to one 
or two of these contents. Such schemes would result in roads 
being made of economic width in relation to the value and char- 
acter of the buildings erected on them. At present much conges- 
tion on lots takes place as a result of the unscientific develop- 
ment of our street system. 
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Air space should be secured by the scientific fixing of dis- 
tances between buildings and the amount of each lot .that 
could be built upon instead of by creating wide streets. The 
latter directly cause crowded conditions, by encouraging lot 
congestion to pay for the wide streets. 

The angle of sunlight should be determined in relation to 
the height of all buildings, the width of streets, and the dis- 
tances between rear walls, so as to secure ample light as well 
as plenty of air. 

Residences should not be permitted to be erected on 
swampy areas or mixed up in an indiscriminate way with fac- 
tories. 

Standards prescribed for height, character, sanitary ar- 
rangements, and situation of buildings should vary according 
to the character of development and would naturally differ in 
rural and urban areas. 

The number of dwellings to be erected on any one area, or 
the proportion of a lot to be occupied by each dwelling should 
be limited so as to secure the prevention of overcrowding. No 
lot should be covered by more than fifty per cent, of its area 
by a residence or seventy-five per cent, by a business block. 

Land should be classified for use for residential purposes, 
factories, agriculture, etc., and the system of taxation and of 
planning, and of constructing local improvements, should be 
adjusted to suit different classes of development, instead 
of being applied under a hard and fast rule without regard to 
conditions. 

One of the purposes of schemes should be to transfer large 
portions of the burden of making local improvements to those 
who benefit directly from these improvements. We will never 
get healthy development until we require .that sewers and 
water mains shall be connected with every dwelling in an 
urban area before it is occupied. Indirectly this would stop 
injurious land speculation and scattered development. 

Schemes must be flexible to permit of change from time to 
time. We must fit in with natural conditions and injure no 
legitimate private interest. 
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Under proper schemes no one should be able to claim com- 
pensation on the ground that his property was injured by 
reason of any restriction necessary for a purpose of health. 
We need legislation to do this; and without it much of our 
efforts to promote human welfare will be wasted. It means 
that you get the law to place the value of human life higher 
than the value of property — and it is time we made a begin- 
ning in that direction. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that the right way to 
proceed with this matter of securing proper development, 
to follow our city planning, and without which our city plan- 
ning is futile, is to have a federal commission — a federal de- 
partment attached to your commission of conservation, or 
some other body, as an advisory body; secondly, a skilled 
department of every state to advise the small municipalities, 
to promote cooperation between adjacent municipalities, and 
to provide a Court of Appeal on questions of difference be- 
tween adjacent municipalities and between municipalities 
and owners. Next you want your planning board in each 
municipality, with a skilled engineer at its disposal. You 
want your advisory federal body, your skilled department of 
each state, and your local planning board, all with skilled ad- 
visers, and all acting in cooperation. Cooperation must be 
the key-note of all your policies; but to be effective it must 
be backed by skill, organization, and education. 
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THE RELATION OF CITY PLANNING 
TO BUSINESS 

J. Horace McFarland 

President, American Cine Association 

A pertinent question might now be asked as to why there 
should be discussion of any important project not directly 
related to America's part in the world war. We hear of little 
else, and the great building in which I speak has within two 
days been the scene of a most impressive international gath- 
ering, when 20,000 people of Kansas City greeted in solemnity 
the great French fighter and statesman who made up part 
of the mission of our sister republic to this country. 

In thinking over the relation to the world war of the sub- 
ject I am to discuss with you, it occurred to me to discover, 
if I could, what the country was thinking about in the mo- 
mentous months at the outset of the Civil War. I read every 
editorial written by George William Curtis in Harpers 9 
Weekly from January 1 to May 1, 1861 — a period covering 
the time in which the secession government was formed at 
Richmond, Sumter was fired upon, the inauguration of Lin- 
coln occurred, and his call for 75,000 volunteers was made. 
So far as one can judge by these editorials and by the general 
trend of public sentiment as reflected in this national period- 
ical, there was no thought of preparation, of conserving food, 
promoting industry, or indeed, of materially supporting the 
government. It was seemingly a sort of sanguinary picnic 
that was to be enjoyed, to be over in a few days. 

A gratifying contrast is presented today. Every man, 
woman, and child in all this broad land knows why we have 
entered into the fight and what is to be accomplished, if God 
permits us, in the establishment of freedom and world dem- 
ocracy. 
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It is well known that for one man at the front on the firing 
line, five or six men must be doing work of equal importance, 
though not of equal danger, in his support. It becomes ob- 
viously our duty and, indeed, our necessity, to do everything 
that will increase national efficiency, that will suggest na- 
tional frugality. 

City planning, as it has been outlined by the great confer- 
ences of which this is one, is wholly in the direction of ef- 
ficiency. Its tendency is to cause one dollar to do the work 
of two dollars or more, and that in itself is certainly national 
conservation. 

This gathering is a tribute to the modern relation held by 
the citizens to the government and the general welfare. The 
gentlemen and ladies here assembled are here because they 
are interested in the things this conference stands for. They 
are, I may say without any disrespect, in the class contempt- 
uously referred to some six or eight years ago in an editorial 
in the Cincinnati Signs of the Times, when that periodical was 
assaulting those who are opposed to bill-board excesses. 
These are the words which describe the people before me: 

"Under the cloak of an ambiguous clan termed the 
Municipal Art Society, a malformation of men who wear 
women's clothes and women who wear men's clothes 
gather together now and then, when they can borrow the 
carfare, to consider ways and means of beautifying our 
city." 

In the long struggle apparently ahead of the United States 
to protect our freedom and to help in establishing freedom 
and democracy throughout the civilized world, there can be 
no question as to the necessity of economy, and, indeed, of 
frugality, in community relations, in community government. 

I am to present to you today a brief discussion of the rela- 
tion of business to city planning, and I am to present this as 
a business man. 

The term 'city planning' is in itself a misnomer in so far 
as it relates only to the larger communities which have here- 
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tofore made the most noise, though having in the aggregate 
only a small proportion of the urban population. It appears 
by the 1910 census that the nineteen cities of a quarter of 
a million and over included a total of less than seventeen 
per cent, of the whole population, with nearly double 
as many people — fully 32,000,000 in all — living outside the 
big nineteen, and in incorporated communities of 2,500 or 
more. 

The problems of the smaller places are even more acute 
than those of the larger communities. They can, and do, 
have poor streets, bad housing, inadequate traffic space, 
slums, scanty recreation facilities, and all the rest of the 
troubles. 

But let us first inquire as to what city planning really is. 
The average intelligent American is inclined to think of it 
rather vaguely as having some relation to the "city beau- 
tiful'. Raymond Unwin, a great community planner, writes 
as follows: 

"Civic art is too often understood to consist in filling 
our streets with marble fountains, dotting our squares 
with groups of statuary, trimming our lampposts with 
wriggling acanthus leaves or dolphins' tails, and our 
buildings with meaningless bunches of fruits and flowers 
tied in with impossible stone ribbons." 

I wish to insist that community planning is not primarily 
related to aesthetic considerations. It is, on the contrary, 
common-sense applied to the common interest. It is the same 
sort of action on the part of a community toward its own 
people as that which a wise citizen uses in building a home or 
a store. It is the same applied forethought and foresight as 
corporations constantly use. in building factories. . 

This Conference has the rather unique honor of being the 
scene of the publication of an important book. Mr. George 
B. Ford, of New York, is among you, and he is the responsible 
producer of City Planning Progress, issued under the auspices 
of the Town Planning Committee of the American Institute 
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of Architects. In this most valuable book Mr. Ford defines 
city planning thus: 

"City planning is the name given to a science and art 
which has existed since the beginning of civilization, but 
which recently has been given new direction and a much 
more vital and comprehensive purpose." 

Frank Koester, a German city planner who has had only 
German efficiency as his ideal, though for many years resi- 
dent in America, has pointed out quite clearly one of the 
main reasons for city planning in his statement that: 

"City planning is not only a question of engineering 
and architecture; it goes more deeply into the lives of the 
citizens, affecting them in various ways." 

Any one who will carefully survey the Mosaic code, given 
out before Sinai, will find included in it for the guidance and 
control of the migrating Hebrews all the essentials of city 
planning, especially in its sanitary relations. Babylon, Pom- 
peii, Rome, and some great European cities not yet leveled 
by the guns of Germany show that city planning is no new 
science. 

In our own country, our great federal capital city, Wash- 
ington, is the one conspicuous example of city planning,de- 
signed, as it was, by the Father of his Country, as the seattrf 
government for a great nation. Consider for a moment not 
only the foresight but the sheer daring of this great man who, 
president of a little, struggling nation, its independence just 
won after an exhausting war, including barely 3,000,000 of 
people fringed along the Atlantic coast, could plan a capital 
city for a nation of 100,000,000! 

Detroit and Buffalo particularly reflect the influence of the 
Washington plan. Both had relation to it, one through Judge 
Woodward, the delegate from the Northwest Territory, and 
the other through Andrew Ellicott, who assisted Major 
I/Enfant in the work he did under the direction of Wash- 
ington. 
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But it is worth while for us to take a hasty glance at some 
of the details of city planning. 

Let us first consider streets and their furnishings. John 
Nolen, here present, and responsible for many excellent city 
plans, has written: 

"Streets are the most important of all the features of 
a city. They are the framework. Everything else de- 
pends upon them. They control and regulate the devel- 
opment of the city. No other feature is so permanent, 
none so difficult to change." 

Yet American streets have, for the most part, like Topsy, 
'just growed'. They have opened along some entering road, 
or have been laid out as part of a real estate development, 
with little or no design, and with even less consideration of the 
future and of the true functions of a highway. 

In the growing and thriving metropolis of Georgia I was 
recently shown with pride, at a street intersection, the con- 
gested traffic, the Secretary of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce boasting that it sometimes took a business man five 
minutes to cross that street! He seemed to think that this 
diversion of valuable time was an evidence of prosperity 
rather than of folly, and he was distinctly annoyed when I 
pointed out to him that for this lack of foresight Atlanta 
would undoubtedly pay heavily in the future. 

Frederick Law Olmstead, the great landscape engineer, 
who is with you today, gave as the unit for an effort recently 
undertaken (costing some millions of dollars) to improve traf- 
fic conditions in Pittsburgh, the reduction from seventy-five 
cents to twenty-five cents of the cost of hauling a trunk across 
the city. The intolerable conditions made it necessary to 
revise street plans at frightful expense, because there had 
been no city plan and no city forethought. 

Streets may be too wide as well as too narrow. Salt Lake 
City affords an example of foolishly wide streets, causing 
delay in crossing them, wasting land, and introducing dis- 
comfort. 
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Modern streets need to be considered on the basis of their 
use. The street is owned by the State in which the com- 
munity exists, and is in trust for the citizens of the State, in 
the hands of the people of the city. Its uses are not those 
which might be assigned to property owned in fee simple, for 
streets are usually taken upon proceedings which give the 
public only an easement in them for the purpose of a high- 
way. Streets, therefore, ought to be considered on the basis 
of their units of utilization. These units include vehicular 
traffic, pedestrian traffic, and the necessary ingress and egress 
to the residence or business houses along the street. Failure 
to take these factors into account brings about the expensive 
errors, to correct which millions are expended each year. 
Indeed, this continual failure is much like investing money at 
compound interest against the owner, under which he would 
pay each year for having given up his money, rather than 
receive income from it. 

The street furnishings include sidewalks, with their curbs, 
the necessary gutters and inlets, the space set aside for vehic- 
ular traffic, and properly, but not usually, an adequate space 
for trees and grass plots. Too frequently the sidewalk is 
paved or bricked to a width wholly out of proportion to the 
traffic which will ever use it, and the same condition prevails 
with respect to the vehicular space, in relation to which units 
of travel of eight or nine feet ought always to be considered. 

The very excellent plans produced for street extension or 
street revision by many of the able gentlemen who are pres- 
ent at this Conference always take into account major and 
minor business streets, major and minor residence streets, 
thoroughfares, boulevards, and the like. City design has to 
do with determining the future of a street, and very fre- 
quently of a neighborhood. 

Among the street furnishings lighting must be considered. 
Too much is the modern practice in the direction of providing 
light rather than illumination. The man with current to sell 
and another man with cast-iron to sell propose, according to 
their own good business ideas, the use of fixtures quite un- 
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related to the needs of the street. Washington, the federal 
city, shows us a well-ordered system of illumination, worked 
out after a world study, and resulting in economy, beauty, 
and satisfaction. 

The street must be in the control of the community for the 
sake of that equality which is presumably granted by the 
American constitution. Building lines, or 'set-backs', as 
they are sometimes called, zoning and districting as to height 
and character of occupancy, are coming to be essential to 
the efficient and worth-while city. It is undoubtedly true 
that zoning and districting can be so handled with fore- 
thought and wisdom as to assure continuing values rather 
than to assure, without control, the necessity of wasting many 
millions of dollars through the business and residence move- 
ments arising from lack of plan. 

The action of New York in instituting rigid zoning and 
districting regulations, beginning with July 25, 1916, and 
handled under the administration of Messrs. Purdy, Bassett, 
and Ford, here present, is a most encouraging example to all 
other American communities. 

There are burdens imposed on the streets. These are in 
two classes: The necessary burdens are letter-boxes, refuse 
receptacles, comfort stations, shelters for those who are await- 
ing transportation, and, indeed, the transportation facilities 
themselves. The unnecessary burdens, most of which are 
altogether unfair and improper, are poles and wires to serve 
a privately produced product or service sold for private 
advantage; the many thousands of overhead and projecting 
signs, which are utterly illegal, and the parking of automo- 
biles or other vehicles. It ought to be immediately obvious 
that few, if any, streets in America have been designed to 
provide storage space for vehicles of any kind, whether 
propelled by horses or otherwise. 

The automobile parking problem is a vexatious one, 
but it will eventually have to be solved in some other 
ways than by further intrusion upon the all too scanty 
street surfaces. 
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I have mentioned trolleys as a street burden. The whole 
subject of transportation is one which is an important part 
of city planning, and the wise and sane handling of the loca- 
tion of the transportation facilities is of the utmost impor- 
tance toward community efficiency. 

In addition to the trolley lines, there must be considered 
the location of railways, with their stations and yards. There 
need be no consideration whatever given to grade crossings, 
for these should never be newly created, and should in at least 
ninety-five per cent, of the cases now existing in American 
communities be forthwith removed. 

The jitney is with us, and its relation to the street burden 
needs to be considered. Also — and you must not laugh! — 
what to do with aeroplanes is a matter which must be taken 
into account in community planning. There is good auth- 
ority for saying that in the planning now proceeding in coura- 
geous France for rebuilding the communities ravaged by 
vandals, in every case an aeroplane landing-place is consid- 
ered as an important part of the city furniture. Aerial traffic 
is not far off, and it would be as absurd to compel the air 
machines to land miles away from the heart of the city as it 
was in some cases for communities to insist that the railroads 
stay well without their borders. 

It is exceedingly desirable that a community with any 
streams within its borders, or with waters navigable or other- 
wise related to it, consider water fronts. These are of vast 
importance, both for commerce and for beauty — the latter 
the by-product of efficiency. The American method is to 
utterly destroy the beauty of water fronts, while the Euro- 
pean method, on the contrary, is to consider the immense 
additional value, cheaply obtained, of using the water front 
as an adjunct for sightly, comfortable, and wholesome 
appearance. 

Such bridges and viaducts as are within a community need 
to be a part of its planning. Their architecture and their 
approaches may make or mar the appearance of a city. When 
in my own home city of Harrisburg a certain light iron via- 
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duct was put in service some twenty years ago, there was no 
celebration, for there was no particular reason to celebrate. 
When it was replaced, some ten years ago with a well- 
designed concrete viaduct, beautiful in its lines and stately 
in its structure, the people literally demanded a celebration, 
and they took a day off to glorify over the possession of some- 
thing that was truly economic, because it was beautiful as 
well as useful. 

In city planning, there must come to be some housing for 
efficiency. According to the prescription of our associate, 
Dr. Nolen, there must be a comfortable home for every 
worker. Th? Pittsburgh survey established the ezpen- 
siveness of bad housing in its reduction of the efficiency 
of the workers, in its relation to health, good order, and 
patriotism. 

The school outfit of a community needs consideration. 
Well-located buildings with proper playgrounds, the build- 
ings themselves to serve the double purpose of providing 
social centers — these items will set a community forward, 
and the neglect of them keep it back. 

It is necessary to consider certain nuisances which beset 
the community. There is no need to more than mention the 
outrageous waste involved in the emission of unnecessary 
black smoke. No man can ever reproduce an atom of carbon 
misplaced or wasted through smoke production. Cities must 
for every reason prevent black smoke. 

Poles and wires ought to come down, for the most part. 
It is an economic measure, and one related to the proper use 
of the highways, to gradually force the wires underground. 

Cities need to consider the controlling of unnecessary 
noises. The efficiency of the people is reduced in the pre- 
vention of sleep and in the assault upon the nerves of many 
workers by flat trolley wheels, by the raucous cries of street 
vendors, by the jar of transportation vehicles not at all de- 
signed to be quiet. Noises must be restrained. 

Indiscriminate outdoor advertising in bill-boards and elec- 
tric signs is a public waste and a public affront. The courts 
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protect the nose and the ears, but as yet the courts have neg- 
lected to protect the eyes. The time is not far distant when 
wise city planners will zone and district with respect to ad- 
vertising relations, and by fair regulations prevent the present 
messy, hideous, and improper predominance of special priv- 
ilege bill-boards and signs. 

The community which does not provide ample recreation 
facilities for its people, at least to the extent of an acre for 
every hundred of the population, misses the opportunity to 
keep its workers at their best. Playgrounds close enough to 
be always accessible to the mother with her children, and to 
the worker who can otherwise easily find a saloon or a similar 
place; the larger parks, with their connecting parkways — 
these are not luxuries, but necessities for efficiency. 

The modern social center, as exemplified in the wonderful 
small parks of Chicago, is proved to have a direct economic 
relation to the welfare and good order of the people, which 
makes it profitable. 

We hear much these days of civic centers. Mr. Ford's 
great work on City Planning Progress details the situation 
with respect to such as have been undertaken. They can 
only be obtained by planning, and when wisely planned, 
there results the great economy that occurs when one build- 
ing helps another by its proximity. 

There is not time to discuss the service functions of a city 
included in its oversight of the water that is to be used by its 
people, which ought to be pure, of low price, and in absolute 
control; of the sewerage and waste removal functions; of 
the markets in which the food is displayed for sale, and of 
health and sanitation in general. Flies and mosquitoes are 
too expensive to continue, and all these service functions 
form a part of the broad science of city planning. 

But, you may say, what has all this to do with business? 
I answer confidently that sane city planning is all business. 
Nelson P. Lewis, who is here as an engineer of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, which in New York handles 
$200,000,000 annually, says, "The needs of the community 
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maybe more cheaply satisfied if they are studied in ad- 
vance/' 

It would seem that this was purely a business problem, 
and it is because I believe it is a business problem that I insist 
that no business man can afford to keep out of city planning. 
Because he pays the bills through his taxes and assessments, 
he cannot afford to keep his mouth shut when things are 
growing wrong. 

Many who are here will be saying that all this is very well 
as it may relate to communities yet to be planned, but noth- 
ing can be done with respect to the older communities. It is 
out of the question for them to tear down and start afresh. 

Yet American cities are always doing something. Along 
with city planning, therefore, there has arisen what is almost 
a new science — that of city re-planning, to which men like 
Olmsted, Nolen, Kessler, and others in this audience have de- 
voted their lives. City planning needs to do the work right, 
rather than by random, as the work is done. It is admittedly 
expensive, but nevertheless profitable. London, the greatest 
center of population in the world, has found city replanning 
worth while in her recent cutting through of the Kingsway, 
about which all city safeguards have been hedged. 

Kansas City is itself a very notable and prominent example 
of the value of even partial re-planning. It has been my good 
fortune to show in many American communities I have vis- 
ited pictures of portions of Kansas City's park and boulevard 
system, altogether the result of re-planning. There have been 
spent here in seventeen years upwards of $12,000,000. A 
consultation of the economic relation seems to indicate that 
the surrounding lands have increased something like 325 per 
cent, in value, and it seems to be broadly true that 25 per 
cent, of the increased value resulting from this city planning 
has paid for the work done. 

If that is not good business, then I am no business man. 

Mr. Ford's notable book on City Planning Progress, here- 
tofore referred to, shows that during 1916, 233 cities in the 
United States have been doing something, while 43 cities 
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during the year took up comprehensive planning. Six states 
have authorized the appointment of city planning commis- 
sions, including Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and California. The notable New York 
zoning law above referred to is in the line of city planning or 
re-planning progress, and it is distinctly worth noting that 
fighting England and stricken France are planning right now 
for bettering the communities that are to be reestablished 
when the devil gets his due. 

I have been in the thick and the front of city planning for 
fifteen years. It has been my good fortune to make addresses 
on some phase of municipal progress in 71 of the £33 cities 
mentioned in Mr. Ford's book, while in whole I have visited, 
in the past fifteen years, more than 400 American communi- 
ties for civic observation and discussion. I can, therefore, say 
with some show of knowledge that the whole situation is 
most encouraging. We are going to have city planning be- 
cause all the people believe we need it. It will not be handed 
down from outside or above, as is the admirable system in 
the German cities. It will boil up from below, because the 
people want it, as is the far more admirable American system. 

Now all this is business, even the good looks of it. There 
is no basis for believing that efficient city planning can be 
efficient without having it beautiful. 

I may, in this connection, very properly quote Ruskin's 
terse statement: "You may have thought that beauty is 
expensive. You are wrong; it is ugliness that costs." 

Men and women of Kansas City, I congratulate you on 
having had in your midst this conference of experts, including 
those whose faces are set toward progress, equality, and the 
true welfare of mankind. You will, I am sure, correct many 
of the glaring errors present in your own community. You 
will take up the questions of efficiency with thought and spirit 
and you will then be able to remove the stigma which now 
seems upon you for having first provided the more orna- 
mental features. If I had to describe Kansas City as a man, 
I should feel compelled to say that he had prepared himself 
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adequately for an evening event by donning the open-faced 
clothing above his waist-line, with his nether limbs covered 
with overalls. 

Get the overalls off! Dress up the city for its efficiency as 
you are able to do, and you will be glad for the day you began. 
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DISTRICTING AND ZONING OF CITIES 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Henry D. Ashley, Esq. 
Kansas City, Mo, 

I have been a little fearful that we may have impressed our 
visitors with too much of our own self-satisfaction with past 
accomplishments and have demonstrated a little lack of noble 
dissatisfaction with the many things in which we have failed. 
I felt very grateful to your president last evening when he 
pointed out to us our duties in regard to the Blue Valley. 
I felt grateful also to Mr. Downer who showed us by his 
experience the appearance of a stream within the limits of a 
municipality, and thus brought home to us a warning as to 
how this problem must be handled. I was very grateful this 
noon at luncheon that Mr. McFarland should have told us 
that we had great cause for humiliation from the fact that 
after the railroads had spent in the erection of a magnificent 
terminal something like $5,000,000, the finest and best public 
building we have or are likely to have, we have not civic 
pride enough to provide it with proper environment. I may 
be permitted to say that the park board, when I was a mem- 
ber, unanimously adopted a plan to take thirty-two acres in 
the vicinity of the terminal, which would have made one of 
the most beautiful entrances that any city in America has. 
A later commission, of which Mr. J. C. Nichols was a mem- 
ber, recommended practically what the park board had 
unanimously adopted, and the opportunity was again let slip. 
These are some of the things in which we have failed, and I 
think with all our self-glorification it is just as well to make 
these frank confessions. 

We are now coming, perhaps, to the most important prob- 
lem connected with city planning, that of districting and 
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zoning of cities. In Kansas City we have not begun to 
solve the problem but, as Mr. McFarland has said, we must 
solve it and with all efficiency consistent with liberty. We 
hear much about that thing efficiency and often in an invid- 
ious sense. I think that with the American people, as Mr. 
McFarland said, the danger most to be considered is from 
the autocratic despotism above, but that from the people 
below there is no danger. Of course zoning might be carried 
too far. We want to get rid of the skyscraper fanaticism and 
we want to have reasonable regulation, but we do not want 
to see individualism or the existing differences in home build- 
ing restricted to too great an extent, particularly in Kansas 
City where we have very beautiful residence districts, even 
though we are threatened by a type of blackmailer in the 
shape of the man who purchases a piece of property in a 
residence district for single family homes because he thinks 
it is an ideal place for a large flat. If we are to preserve the 
continuity of our residence districts which have been bound 
together by a splendid system of parks and boulevards, we 
must have sane districting and must have it soon, and we 
are fortunate in having a man to present the subject who 
has had long experience, and has made a deep study of the 
problem. 
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DISTRICTING AND ZONING OF CITIES 
Hon. Lawson Pubdy 

President, National Municipal League 

There are so many among you who have heard me speak 
on this subject so many times that I do so tonight with a 
certain feeling of having imposed myself on those who have 
heard me before, and yet I know there are here a good many 
of you who never heard of zoning a city until tonight. I must, 
therefore, tell you what we mean by the term, so you will 
know what I am talking about. I must be careful not to 
use expressions or terms or descriptions with which you are 
not familiar, otherwise, what I may have to say will be of no 
value at all; and I hope that what I may have to say will 
turn your minds towards a very great and a very important 
social movement. 

When we speak of zoning a city we mean regulating the 
height, bulk, and use of buildings in accordance with the 
character of the districts in which those buildings are situated. 
We divide the city into districts or zones, applying appro- 
priate regulations to each, so that each part of the city may 
develop harmoniously and in accordance with the natural 
uses to which the land should be put. Moreover, we antici- 
pate that from time to time conditions will change and that 
these zones will change in area and in regulation to keep 
pace with the changing conditions in a growing city. 

For a great many years I have been deeply concerned with 
the value of real estate. My study of regulation of buildings 
by height, bulk, and use, has been from the standpoint of 
one who would enhance the value of the land of the city and 
conserve the value of the buildings. For eleven years I have 
been president of the Department of Taxes and Assessments 
of the city of New York, and as such, chairman of the Board 
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of Review of Assessments. Every year we have from ten to 
twenty thousand applications made to the Board of Tax 
Commissioners for a reduction in the assessed value of real 
estate, and before the Board of Tax Commissioners take up 
that duty of hearing complaints, a trained staff of seventy 
men, seventy assessors, have been doing their utmost to 
assess all of the real estate of New York in accordance with 
its actual market value. We try there to assess all real 
estate at the sum for which it would sell under ordinary 
circumstances, as the law directs, and we have been doing 
that ever since 1903. The law was the same before 1908, 
but before that time the assessors of New York assessed at 
some secret, arbitrary ratio of the full value, which is still 
the procedure of the assessors in ninety-nine per cent, of the 
cities and towns of the United States. 

It was a great gain to the assessing department of the 
city of New York and to the people of the city that in that 
year, 1903, there began a real, earnest, and honest effort to 
assess full value. Full value is a standard that any one can 
understand, whereas, when assessors disobey the law con- 
sistently their standard is something that' no one can under- 
stand. 

Now, concerned as I have been with the value of real 
estate, I have seen during these last fifteen years many 
sections of the city of New York decline in value; having 
seen buildings worth hundreds of millions of dollars become 
worthless, it is natural that it should have been borne upon 
me very strongly that there was some cause other than the 
ordinary conditions of city life, which has affected the value 
of real estate in the city of New York. 

As a young man I spent a winter in Rome, and we paid a 
rather higher price for the modest rooms we occupied because 
we had sunlight for about three hours of the day. It was 
the first time in my life I had appreciated that sunlight had 
a market value. It was valuable there and had very dis- 
tinctly a market value there because our means of heating 
our rooms was a little fire place with very infinitesimal 
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pieces of wood, which I remember I called for, with my 
meager knowledge of Italian, as picolo legno, and I got it by 
that name. I know I did not have the proper name but I 
got it by ordering it in that fashion. So I took home with 
me the lesson I then learned that light has a value, and it 
was soon borne in upon me that in the city of New York 
we were so arranging our building affairs that there was not 
light and air enough to go around. Moreover, in various 
parts of the city we were allowing uses of land that were 
unsuitable to those locations, and I saw this destruction of 
value, which impressed more and more upon me that it 
was incumbent upon the city to protect the owner of real 
estate from the ignorance, or the greed, of his neighbors. 
And I saw then that it is impossible for men, by private 
agreements, to regulate the erection of buildings and the 
use of buildings in such fashion that they shall all be protected. 
In 1913, we appointed a Commission to investigate this 
subject. The Commission was appointed pursuant to a 
resolution of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, and 
I had the good fortune to be a member of that Commission. 
We made a study for a year of these conditions that I have 
outlined and determined that it was necessary that the city 
of New York should have power to regulate the height, bulk, 
and use of buildings by districts throughout the city. The 
legislation empowering the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment to enforce such regulations was enacted, and there- 
upon a Commission was appointed to propose suitable 
regulations to the Board of Estimate. Upon that Commis- 
sion again I had the good fortune to be placed. We worked 
for two years. We recommended our regulations to the 
Board of Estimate, and last July the Board of Estimate 
enacted resolutions covering the whole city and regulating 
the height, bulk, and use of buildings in every district in New 
York City. When the Board of Estimate held its final 
hearing on the regulations that we had proposed, — and that 
final hearing was held only after hundreds of hearings had 
been held by the Commission itself and after hearings by 
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the Board of Estimate, — at that final hearing one man 
appeared who said that the organization (an important one) 
which he represented had voted in favor of the enactment 
by the Board of Estimate of the regulations now before them, 
but, for some reason or other, he gave those regulations a 
slap in the ribs, so to speak, by saying that the Board of 
Estimate ought to consider whether at this time, when the 
value of real estate was rather declining, it was desirable to 
enact regulations which would reduce the value by hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

That, of course, was not the intent of the Commission. 
The Commission had been appointed pursuant to the reso- 
lution and a section of the Charter which provided that they 
should propose such regulations as would enhance the value 
of land, not decrease it, and would conserve the value of 
buildings, not cause their value to decline. I sat in the room 
where the hearing was going on, and my associates asked me 
to attempt to reply. There were many men engaged in the 
real estate business there. They were all familiar with that 
with which you are so familiar here, the practice of real 
estate developers of putting restrictive covenants in the 
deeds which they gave to purchasers, not to decrease the 
value of the thing they had to sell, but to protect the buyer 
and to enhance the value of the thing they had to sell. And 
I attempted briefly to answer the objections that these 
regulations would reduce the value of real estate by saying 
that for two years the Commission that had been appointed, 
after very careful consideration, which was composed of men 
familiar with real estate conditions in the city of New York, 
some of them professional developers of real estate and others 
of them representing great lending institutions (and by the 
way, all of the lending institutions of New York City sub- 
stantially approved the regulations that were adopted by 
the Board of Estimate) ; I said such a commission has done 
that for the city of New York which every private developer 
attempts to do by restrictive covenants which he himself 
puts in the deeds he gives to prospective buyers; it has 
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attempted to impose regulations on the city of New York 
which will enhance the value of the land of the city and 
conserve the value of the buildings. And I believe they 
have done that with success. 

Now, sometimes people complain of regulations before 
they know anything about it, on the ground that a man has 
a right to do what he wills with his own land. I say, yes, 
that a man has a right to do what he wills with his ovm land, 
but contrariwise, he has a right to be protected from the 
acts of his neighbors, which will confiscate part of his own 
land. Our title to real estate in this country runs from the 
center of the earth indefinitely upward, and the air above 
my land is my own, and the sunlight is mine. If my neighbor 
erects a building which cuts off part of my sunlight he is 
trespassing on my land as truly and often times with worse 
effect, than if he encroaches, as we say, by building his 
building a little way over on my lot. Every property owner 
has a right from the state to be protected by the state from 
the encroachment of his neighbor upon his light, upon his 
air, and upon his access to the streets, just as much as he 
has a right to be protected from the intrusion of his neighbor's 
building upon his own land. 

Now, in the city of New York, we have for the last thirty 
years been erecting skyscrapers. Before the invention of 
the elevator there was very little danger of buildings of more 
than about six stories in height. People would not walk up 
more than about five flights of stairs, and we were not in 
much danger from excessive height. We were in danger of 
buildings covering more of the lot on which they stand than 
was suitable if there was to be left a fair share of light and 
air for the neighbors. But from excessive height we were in 
very little danger. Then came the elevator about fifty years 
ago, and after that, about thirty years ago, came the steel 
frame, which made it possible for buildings to be erected 
forty stories in height or more. 

Before that time there was some protection even in spite 
of the elevator from excessive height, because the walls of a 
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building had to be made so very thick to carry the upper 
stories, so much so that the lower floor was rendered unprofit- 
able from the thickness of the walls, and the walls cost so 
much to build. But with the steel frame all limitation upon 
height, so far as ability to build up in the air was concerned, 
seemed to be gone. 

The first skyscraper in the city of New York — I do not 
know which it was — probably paid because the owner was 
using not only what little air belonged to him on his own 
lot, and having covered ninety per cent, or more of his lot, 
he did not have much air left, he used not only his own air 
but he used his neighbor's air and he used his neighbor's 
light and he used his neighbor's street, and his building paid, 
and apparently the land on which his building stood had an 
extraordinarily high value. Now, in reality that value was 
not the value of the land on which his building stood, it was 
the value of the land on which his building stood plus a very 
considerable fraction of the value of the land of his neighbors. 
We did not know that, and having this appearance of value, 
where land had been worth maybe $100 a square foot, it 
seemed to be worth $200 or more a square foot. And the 
neighbors said, "We must have some of this too," and they 
put up another one, and so these buildings were scattered 
about, each one stealing its light and air from its neighbors, 
and for a while all went well and every one appeared to be 
happy. But by and by one of these skyscrapers was blanketed 
by the neighbors and the light and air that formerly it stole 
were no longer to be had and the rents fell. Today in large 
sections of downtown Manhattan Island there is no more 
light and air to steal, and the buildings do not yield a return 
of two per cent. I know one very fine building, only nineteen 
years old, without a mortgage, and the land and building 
together were assessed last year for over two million dollars, 
and the net return on that building, quite fully rented, was 
$4,500 and that was a splendid year. It was near the 
Stock Exchange, with the Exchange and everything booming; 
and the year before that it cost the owner $30,000 a year 
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to own it. I can show you whole blocks of downtown Man- 
hattan in that condition, and the sole cause of that condition 
is that there is not light and not air and not street space 
enough for all of them. Those conditions mean tragedy to 
a great many people. 

I know one building that stands at a point immediately 
adjacent to a plot of land in the city of New York that sold 
for the highest price any land ever sold for in the United 
States, over $700 a square foot. That little piece of land 
sold for $750 a square foot and it is only thirty by forty 
feet. It was not worth that much money then and is not 
worth that much money now and never will be worth that 
much money unless the value of money changes more 
rapidly than it has changed in the past, and it is changing 
pretty fast now. That little piece thirty by forty feet did 
not pay. Some St. Louis people paid that for it. They 
did the best they could with it; they put up an eighteen- 
story building on that lot, thirty by forty, which is mostly 
elevator. We have not the land and the building together 
assessed for as much as $750 a square foot, and it is not 
worth what we have assessed it for. Do not tell the owner, 
for he has asked us frequently for a reduction in the as- 
sessed value. 

Right around that a man put all his savings in a building 
which he thought as safe as a savings bank, one of the safest 
investments in the world. That man is dead now. There 
was a mortgage on that property and within a few months' 
time that mortgage was foreclosed and the property was 
bought in by the mortgagee. It was blanketed on all sides 
except the front. There was not light and air enough. That 
was the trouble. 

It is no kindness to people to let them make those mistakes, 
ladies and gentlemen. Every person should provide his 
share of light and air. 

We have not zoned New York in such fashion as the city 
ought to be zoned, but we did it the best we could considering 
the awful mistakes that were made in the past. We allowed 
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a height in lower Manhattan of two and one-half times the 
width of the street. My solemn conviction is that every 
building on its street front and on its rear should have an 
angle of light of forty-five degrees. That means that on a 
street eighty feet wide, eighty feet high shall be the limit 
for the buildings; on a street sixty feet wide, sixty feet in 
height shall be the limit for the buildings. It means further 
that if the block is two hundred feet through, there should 
be left in the middle an open space of sixty feet wide; the 
owner on one side contributing thirty feet and the owner on 
the other side thirty feet. If they see fit they can build by 
setting back as they come up. 

There are buildings like that in London, where in certain 
sections they have a rule growing out of the doctrine of 
ancient lights which provides for an angle of light of forty- 
five degrees. On short winter days in our latitude, the lower 
floors on the side toward the sun at noon do not get direct 
sunlight at the base of the building with an angle of forty- 
five degrees. In all our high buildings we have electric lights 
burning in bright summer days, unless the building is facing 
a park. We have a few of these skyscrapers that pay because 
they are in a position to get their light and air from the river 
or a park or across other buildings that in part they own 
themselves and in part the owners cannot develop in a 
similar fashion, which is for their own good. 

The worst building we have in New York is owned by 
people who did not buy the next-door building; they bought 
the next but one, and there is a twenty-foot lot between them 
and the next but one, and then there is a little corner too 
small to develop by itself. So, by buying the twenty-foot 
lot between they put out of business the rest of the lan4 and 
incidentally their monstrosity does not pay, thank God, and 
the little twenty-five foot, I think it is a twenty-five-foot lot, 
that they have got that is next but one pays. They have a 
building on it six or seven stories high, quite decent and 
modest, that pays, and the twenty-two or twenty-three-story 
building in spite of light and air does not pay. 
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I am running over my time a little but I must say a few 
things more. 

I want to tell you about elevators. While we had this 
matter of regulation under discussion by the Commission, 
of course, there was some objection from various people to 
an amazing degree. The objection amounted to little, but 
there was some, and there was a letter in our real estate 
paper from an architect who said this was all foolishness 
about there being any objection to the height of buildings; 
that a high building cost no more per cubic foot than a low 
building, except for a little bit of difference in the cost of 
hauling material up a little higher, that was all. Otherwise, 
it cost no more. The matter of elevators and stairs, that 
was no consequence whatever, for thirty stories you had to 
have a few more elevators than you did for ten stories, but 
you only had to have three times as many, and hardly that, 
because you ran express elevators. I did not know that it 
took more elevator capacity to serve a thirty-story building 
than a ten-story building, except that it might take three 
times as much. I did not know it until I analyzed it, and 
I will gamble there are only a few of you people here 
that know it does, and I am going to show you just the 
way it worked out in my own mind, which was a revelation 
to me. 

You have a building, say, ten stories high. Let us suppose 
it is really eleven stories, that there is a ground floor. Now, 
to carry the people in this building up as far as they wish to 
go, assuming that there are the same number of people who 
ride equally often on every floor, the average haul per person 
is five stories to get him up to where he wants to go, two 
stories for the second floor, ten stories for the top floor and 
five for the middle, average five stories. So that the elevator 
car mileage, as they talk about street cars, is five stories per 
person for the number of times he goes in and out. Now, 
consider the second flight of ten stories. Your average 
height above the ground is fifteen stories, and the average 
haul per passenger is fifteen floors per person, while the 
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average for the first ten was only five. So, it is three times 
as much elevator capacity in car mileage for the second flight 
of ten stories as for the first flight of ten stories. This was a 
revelation to me and I carried it to thirty stories. When you 
get up there, you have a haul, an average haul, of twenty- 
five stories, or five times as much car mileage to haul your 
people. Yet this architect said it did not take any more 
elevator service to haul the people up for the second flight 
of ten stories and the third flight of ten stories than it did 
for the first flight of ten stories. It does, and you can figure 
it out for yourself; and you can find buildings in the city of 
New York that are very unsatisfactory to tenants for that 
very reason. 

A few years ago they began to build loft buildings up in 
the streets above Union Square, in the city of New York, 
above Fourteenth Street, a mile and a half from the old place 
where they used six-story buildings, where a man had the 
whole building to himself and where his employees never had 
to ship goods at night, but they could go home at about 
half past five. They got through and shut up and did not 
have to wait for anybody; they had their goods down on the 
ground floor and carted them away. And these people got 
enticed up town into eighteen-story buildings, beautiful 
buildings with fire hazard much less, insurance rates lower, 
and everything apparently lovely, with lots of light and air, 
because they stole it, but the tenants did not think much 
about that. I suppose they did not think about elevators 
either, for there were a lot of them, and they were very rapid, 
and they thought that was fine. But the employees do not 
think so, they do not get home until twelve o'clock at night. 
There is not elevator service enough in those buildings to 
get the goods out; and they don't get them out for hours and 
hours at night because they have to haul them so long a 
distance, and the people on every one of those floors of the 
eighteen are waiting to get their goods out, when formerly 
each one had his own five-story building. I am sorry about 
those buildings, I do not know what is going to happen to 
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them. Just a little to the south of them, they enticed people 
into twelve-story buildings on sixty-foot streets; the first 
building was splendid, with light and air, low fire hazard, and 
everything lovely ; high rents. The people went in on five-year 
leases and they paid as high as one dollar a square foot for 
space. And then a building went up on the west and another 
one on the east and they shut out all the east and west light. 
Another one went up on the street to the south, and these 
buildings covered ninety per cent, of the hundred foot lot, 
leaving ten feet in space for the building on the north and 
ten feet for the building on the south, or twenty feet between 
buildings that were 150 feet high. And then some buildings 
went up on the other side of the street, a sixty-foot street 
with buildings 150 feet high. They have no light and they 
have no air, and the street is so full of trucks they have not 
room to take their goods in and out; and today in spite of a 
good many favorable conditions those buildings are renting 
for from thirty-five to forty cents a foot against a dollar a 
foot when they were first put up. And those buildings, many 
of them used for factories, came into that part of the city of 
New York, near Fifth Avenue, which used to be a high grade 
residence territory south of Fourteenth Street and then north 
of Fourteenth to Twenty-third Street, a very high grade 
office building territory and mercantile territory, — these 
factories coming in have congested Fifth Avenue with the 
workmen from the factories, and the retail trade is gone. 

One block from Twenty-second to Twenty-third, from 
Sixth Avenue to Fifth Avenue, five years ago was assessed 
in round figures $17,000,000. The same buildings are there 
today but the assessed value is less than $7,000,000; from 
$17,000,000 to $7,000,000. I am not sure we have yet got 
to the bottom, but we think so and hope so. 

I could go on, ladies and gentlemen, and tell you a story 
of how values have been destroyed in the city of New York, 
because we did not know enough to regulate our buildings so 
that each person should use all of his own land and none of 
his neighbor's. That time is fortunately in the past as to a 
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large part of the city, because we have made regulations 
which will be a reasonable protection against the future. We 
could not restore the past, that is impossible, and as I go 
about from city to city in the United States, I say, "Do 
take this situation in hand while yet there is time and do 
not think that because in the city of New York we have 
erected thirty and forty-story buildings you must have 
them in Kansas City or Omaha or anywhere else." I have 
no objection to a high building per se, not the slightest. I 
think it is fine if some one wants to put up a tower that shall 
be a thing of beauty and that shall advertise him and his 
business, provided he does not put the advertising on the 
front; but it will cost money to do it, it will not be profitable 
except as an advertisement. I say, let him do it, but he 
must use land enough for it so that he does not deprive his 
neighbors of their share of light and air. 

In our zoning regulations in New York City, we have 
provided that any person may build a tower as high as he 
pleases, provided he does not cover more than twenty-five 
per cent, of the area of the lot and provided it sets back from 
the lot lines at certain angles, so that the neighbors of that 
building may be safe. I have no objection to height in 
itself; the only objection is that persons may not so use their 
own that they injure others. 

And so this whole question is one of value if you want to 
look at it coldly and heartlessly, but value sums up all the 
advantages there are in any given piece of land. Everything 
that the city does for the people comes home in value in the 
land. The real estate broker who wants to sell a lot for a 
residence tells the prospective buyer that there is a church 
on the next block, a school on the block beyond, a park next 
door, and that the streets are beautifully kept and clean, 
and that the police force is efficient, and the city government 
is all that it ought to be, and so he wants to get a high price 
for the land, and when a person pays for the land he pays 
for all of the advantages that are given him by the city. And 
so it is the city's part to conserve that value to all its land 
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by seeing that no individual person shall so use his land as 
to injure his neighbor, and we can conserve the value of the 
land of our cities for its highest economic use by all of us, 
by appropriate regulations so that all shall be controlled in 
the interest of each. 
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DISTRICTING PROGRESS AND PROCEDURE 
IN CALIFORNIA 

Charles Henry Cheney 

Architect and Consultant in City Planning, 
San Francisco 

What little recent progress we have made in California in 
city planning and zoning is due, I believe, to the fact that we 
have constantly tried to provide the proper machinery before 
we attempted to do anything. No matter how high our 
ideals, nor how big our plans, we have tried always to make 
the next step the sensible one. 

For some years we had seen our architects bringing forth 
splendid suggestions and plans for civic improvement, and 
yet almost invariably little came of these suggestions because 
there was no way to carry them out. 

About four years ago several of us agreed that the first 
constructive step must be to make it definitely somebody's 
business in each city to plan, so we organized the California 
State Conference on City Planning. 

This State Conference went to the Legislature of 1915 and 
got laws passed for the establishment of city planning com- 
missions in all cities, and requiring the approval of the City 
Planning Commission to all maps of new sub-divisions before 
they could be legally filed, even for tracts three miles outside 
the city limits. As a result, in the past two years nineteen 
city planning commissions have been established in California 
and two more are authorized by ordinances but not yet 
appointed, with ordinances pending in several additional 
cities. 

We have found, just as some of you did, that zoning is 
fundamental to all sensible city planning, and in general must 
be the first practical step. So it was interesting to us to note 
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in the Municipal Year Book of 1916, that two of the greatest 
city planning achievements of the year are given as the 
New York Zone Ordinance and the Berkeley, California, Zone 
Ordinance. 

Los Angeles, of course, deserves the credit for being prac- 
tically the first city in this country to have a comprehensive 
zone ordinance, having established in 1909 general industrial, 
residential, and business districts, which have been several 
times upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 

Berkeley, which is a residential suburban city of 50,000 in 
a metropolitan area of a million people about San Francisco, 
is also the seat of the University of California. It corresponds 
somewhat in setting to Montclair, New Jersey, and the other 
suburban towns forty minutes from New York, though more 
densely built up. 

When, in the fall of 1915, the Berkeley Civic Art Com- 
mission came to study zoning as the first step to city plan- 
ning, we decided that the Los Angeles ordinance did not 
adequately protect that largest portion of the city — the resi- 
dential districts — so we studied the Minneapolis and the 
New York ordinances particularly. 

But in Berkeley, ninety per cent, of the city is made up of 
detached single family residences. If we chose an ordinance 
districting the whole city at once, as in Los Angeles or New 
York, we foresaw that we should have to make it very general, 
like those ordinances, as the public in a short time could only 
be educated that far, and would be likely to misunderstand 
stiffer regulations or protections. 

We found Minneapolis attempting the protection of single 
family residence districts, also our seeming greatest need, yet 
using the optional method of waiting until a petition from 
the property owners affected was filed before establishing any 
portion of the city under the zone ordinance. 

We, therefore, decided that the ultimate segregation of 
single family residence districts, although a new departure, 
must be the thing to finally work toward, and we adopted an 
amplification of the Minneapolis method as the most desir- 
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able means of educating the public to our final necessities. 
We believe that our ordinance as passed has successfully 
done this. It provides twenty-seven classes of districts; we 
shall probably never have to use all these classes, but the 
machinery is there, if we need it. 

There are two particularly distinctive features of this 
Berkeley Zone Ordinance: First, that it provides for single 
family residence districts, two-family, group house, and apart- 
ment house residence districts, each protected from the 
other and from business and industry. The second feature 
that is important is that new residences are prohibited 
in industrial districts. We had seen many examples of in- 
dustries hampered and held back by small residences and 
tenements. 

Some manufacturers said to us, "Why, if the city keeps 
factories out of residence districts, should not residences be 
kept out of factory districts? We find in most cities the most 
abject poverty and the worst tenement and bad housing con- 
ditions in the factory neighborhoods. When we want heavy 
traffic pavement for heavy hauling with spur tracks in the 
sidewalk areas, these deteriorated home owners appear before 
the City Council and holler so loud that the improvements 
are held up. So we have dejected housing and hampered 
industry." 

We, therefore, provided in Berkeley that no new residences 
might go into factory districts. This clause has not yet been 
under attack. 

This provision further has the effect of concentrating 
the industrial areas, and to limit, or rather discourage the 
general tendency on the part of speculators, to exag- 
gerate their size, scattering the industrial district over much 
more area than it can probably ever occupy to its best 
advantage. 

During the past year, since the Berkeley Zone Ordinance 
went into effect, the City Council has received eight petitions 
for the establishment of districts under the ordinance, which 
have been referred to the Civic Art Commission for recom- 
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mendation. These petitions were carefully checked up with 
a card system by the consultant to the commission; an in- 
vestigator visiting each building in the proposed district, 
noting the use, height of building, assessed valuation, attitude 
of the owner, et cetera. The findings and recommendations 
on these district surveys are interesting. 

District No. 1, petitioned to be established as a Class I, 
single family residence district, comprising nearly a square 
mile of the best residence section of Berkeley, where the 
original building restrictions imposed by the real estate tract 
developers had recently expired. The survey showed: 

275 parcels of land, averaging 50 feet 

front, containing 
208 single family residences; 
4 two-flat buildings; 
2 converted apartment houses; 
1 private school; 
61 vacant lots; 

90% of houses occupied by owners; 
$1,250,000 estimated value of land and 
improvements. 

On the basis of this survey we recommended that the 
petition be granted, giving exact reasons why this should 
be maintained as a district for single family residences 
only. 

The Commission then called a hearing of all the property 
owners in the proposed distrct, at which only a few objectors 
appeared. In order to make the operation of the ordinance 
uniform within the district, while not driving out the existing 
flats, converted apartment houses, and school, we resorted to 
what is called our 'reversionary clause', stating that these 
existing misfits could stay there as long as they were not 
burned, or moved, or altered, but that as soon as they at- 
tempted to make a change, the property would have to be 
used for single family residences only, reverting to the same 
use as the surrounding district. This protected the people 
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who had built the school, the flats, and the apartment houses 
in good faith, and yet gave them reasonable time and notice 
to get out eventually. 

The New York ordinance has a similar reversionary clause, 
provided that the alteration is more than fifty per cent, of the 
value of the building. We believe that may leave the way 
open for a great deal of trouble in New York. 

This district was then recommended by the Civic Art 
Commission to the Council for establishment, and the 
Council so acted in July, 1916, nearly a year ago, and we 
have had but one complaint against it since, and that from 
an owner of a converted apartment house, who desires to 
tear down and build a new building, against the protest of 
all of his neighbors. So far we have steadfastly refused to 
countenance this. 

District Petition No. £ asked that a district of Class V for 
apartments and all types of flats and dwellings be created 
pver about three blocks of an old section, rather gone to seed, 
near the heart of the city. Our survey showed: 

40 single family residences; 
12 two-family residences; 

£ converted apartment buildings; 

2 Japanese laundries and residences; 

1 Chinese laundry; 

1 construction camp and stable with 
six horses, cow, et cetera. 
No buildings in the district over two 

stories in height. 
80% of the district occupied by renters. 
10% of lots vacant. 
$300,000 approximate value of district. 

In analyzing why this district had deteriorated, we found 
that practically all of its troubles traced back directly to the 
old construction camp and stable. Fumes and odors from 
it made the three adjoining houses to the windward impossible 
to rent to any but Japanese tenants, who demanded no re- 
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pairs, and operated laundries in these houses. There was also 
one Chinese laundry on the next street which made adjoin- 
ing property a block away undesirable, with consequent 
lowering of rents. We, therefore, recommended to the 
Council that the construction camp and laundries must be 
entirely eliminated, and further that the petition be granted 
permitting flats and apartments, provided they were not 
more than two and one-half stories in height, as per our 
Class IX of the ordinance. 

District Petition No. 3 asked for the classification of about 
one square mile of the best residence area of the city adjoining 
the University of California, as a single family residence dis- 
trict of Class I. The survey showed : 

294 single family dwellings; 
9 two-family dwellings; 
3 group dwellings; 

10 boarding clubs or fraternity houses; 
1 private school; 
1 creamery; 

1 sanitorium; 

2 large barns with five horses each; 
$3,000,000 approximate value of district 

and improvements; 
254 lots built upon; and 
131 lots vacant. 

Although there were 150 petitioners for this district, strong 
opposition developed from a small coterie of selfish land 
owners, who desired to improve their property at the expense 
of their neighbors, regardless of the result, and who inflamed 
public opinion in the district as to constitutionality and every 
other objection possible to the ordinance. Over twenty-six 
neighborhood meetings have been held in this district, and 
two hearings by the Commission, but as yet no complete 
agreement has been arrived at. 

District Petition No. 4. About three square blocks of high 
class residence district applied for classification under Class II, 
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which permits flats. A survey showed that there was not one 
flat building, and only single family residences in the district 
as proposed. The petitioners were recommended to submit 
a new petition for a district of Class I, rather than to en- 
courage the building of flats in their neighborhood. The 
Commission felt that whatever classification is once 
established, the district may be expected eventually to build 
up to. 

District Petition No. 5. For the protection of a new 
church in a residence district, granted after several stormy 
meetings. 

District Petition No. 6, asking for the establishment of 
one and one-half square miles of high-class residence district, 
as a district of Class I, for single family residences only; 
three-fourths of which was already under private restrictions 
for single family residences, and the balance of it permitted 
business and flats. The survey showed that no business or 
flats had ever been built, except upon five lots out of two 
hundred or more thrown open to these uses; that the whole 
neighborhood was practically a single family owners* district, 
which desired to maintain its home character. 

The petition was recommended to the council to be granted 
with the addition of several adjoining blocks, and will be 
established this month. 

District Petition No. 7. A new manufacturing plant ex- 
pecting to invest a large sum of money on buildings covering 
about two acres of ground, was afraid to proceed on account 
of the existence of the zone ordinance, and until the property 
had been classified as an exclusive manufacturing district. 
The petition was recommended to the Council and the dis- 
trict established by ordinance. 

District Petition No. 8. A residence district of about 
three blocks became alarmed over the possible location of a 
negro dance hall on a prominent corner, and petitioned for 
establishment as a district of Class V, permitting apartments, 
flats, and all kinds of residences. Survey of this district 
showed that only single family residences and flats existed at 
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present, with ninety per cent, of the lots built upon. The 
petitioners were recommended to bring in a new petition for a 
district of Class II, permitting single family residences and 
flats only, which they immediately did, and the Council has 
just passed an ordinance establishing the district. (May, 
1917.) 

The above examples serve to show practical laboratory 
work in city planning which we have been doing in Berkeley, 
and how zoning for single family residences is not only essen- 
tial, but in demand and ready to be fought for by the people 
themselves. Every city in the country, we feel, has got to 
come to it sooner or later, and we believe by being careful, 
ironing out the misunderstandings, and treating everybody 
fairly, without too much pressure on existing misfits and in- 
trusions, that w/e can firmly establish this great principle of 
protecting the home against the intrusion of the less desirable 
and floating renter class. 

In San Francisco the matter of zoning presents quite a 
different problem, because the city is built on a peninsula 
surrounded by water on three sides, and has grown up in a 
very congested manner, similar to certain areas of New York. 
Yet we find 50,000 single family residence buildings in the 
city, and 70,000 more vacant lots, a large proportion of 
which, however, are steep hill tops, unsuitable for building 
purposes. It is probable that the zoning of San Francisco 
will be much more difficult than in Berkeley, or other 
more open and spread out communities. There is hardly 
a block in San Francisco which has not one or more in- 
trusions, or misfit uses of buildings. In this it is not 
different from Chicago, New York, or a great many other 
cities. 

The Commonwealth Club of San Francisco has recently 
sent out a questionnaire to all the improvement clubs of San 
Francisco and to the assessors of adjoining cities, asking as 
to the need of zoning ordinances. In reply sixty-six specific 
complaints of intrusions have come in, showing where resi- 
dence districts have been wrongfully invaded with consequent 
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deterioration and loss of rents to the neighborhood. These 
complaints are as follows: 

12 against shops; 
10 against laundries; 

7 against stables; 

5 against garages; 

3 against flats; 

2 against nurseries; 

£ against quarries; 

£ against an acid factory; 

and others against saloons, old shacks, car barns, lumber 
yards, fire houses, breweries, et cetera. 

The improvement clubs generally replied that there was 
great necessity for districting, and that it only wanted a 
general organization movement to establish a zone ordinance 
in the city. 

Last year the assessor of San Francisco had to reduce by 
fifty per cent, the assessment on some ten built-up blocks 
because a tuberculosis hospital had been located by the 
city in the neighborhood, and the adjoining neighbors moved 
out for fear of contagion. 

The losses in taxable return to the city in one year alone 
were thus almost equal to the cost of the hospital. No policy 
for establishing hospitals in certain definite zones or districts 
has ever been worked out. 

We began to receive letters also, like this from an old lady: 

"I am the owner of two small flats on Broderick Street, 
near Cole, which have greatly depreciated in value owing 
to an automobile repair shop which has come next door. 
The rentals from said flats are very low, but are my only 
source of income. One of my tenants has given notice 
that she cannot continue to occupy the premises owing 
'to the dirty condition of the place adjoining, and the 
procession of automobiles constantly before her door. 
She finds it impossible for her to keep her home in a state 
fit for her friends to visit her. 
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"It will be a serious pecuniary loss to me to have her 
vacate and I shall find it extremely difficult with such an 
environment to obtain another tenant. 

"No reduction in the assessed valuation of my prop- 
erty has been made, although sometime ago I applied for 
a reduction and was refused." 

The City Assessor of Oakland wrote as follows: 

"In reply to yours of December 5th, will say that the 
subject matter therein is of great interest to me, not only 
as the Assessor, but as a citizen of Oakland. We have 
such cases as mentioned by you practically in all parts 
of the city; I believe you will find such cases in all grow- 
ing communities. 

"We have furnished you three cases as you requested. 
Another angle of this case is also coming under our 
observation. An apartment house has been built within 
a strictly residential neighborhood; said apartment 
house covers the entire property. Residences have been 
set back some twenty feet from the property line. The 
residence immediately adjoining the apartment house 
lot is certainly depreciating to a considerable degree, and 
we recommend the claim for a reduction in assessment. 
The question now arises as to the value of the land on 
which the dwelling is located. If the apartment house 
sentiment is strong enough, of course it makes the land 
more valuable, and we believe should be assessed on a 
basis of value for the highest use to which it might be 
put; however, it is pretty hard to get the owner of the 
residence to agree in this view, as he says, T do not wish 
to sell'." 

It is evident, therefore, that San Francisco and vicinity 
are about ready to adopt zoning regulations and that we are 
stimulating pubKc opinion in the right direction by the 
methods quoted. 

In order to give our smaller unchartered cities authority 
and the procedure under which to zone or district themselves 
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as Berkeley has done, the Third California Conference on 
City Planning went to the Legislature last January, and has 
just secured the passage of a state wide zoning or districting 
act, which also will be of great moral encouragement to our 
large chartered cities. The Act provides as follows: 

"1. For the public interest, health, comfort, con- 
venience, and welfare, the City Council of any city may 
by ordinance divide the city into districts, limiting the 
use, height, and bulk of improvements. 

"2. These districts may segregate the various classes 
of business and industries and determine the specific 
locations for apartment houses, for two-family dwellings, 
and for single family dwellings. 

"3. Hereafter no such district shall be established by 
any City Council until the city planning commission shall 
have made a report and held a public hearing." 

We believe that this is one of the biggest steps in city 
planning progress yet made in this country, for the reason 
that we have now the authority of the legislature behindus 
for establishing single family residence districts, and we have 
had such districts already established without contest for a 
year in Berkeley. This new Act also gives a new power defi- 
nitely to the City Planning Commission to take up that most 
fundamental of all matters of city planning — the first setting 
aside for the best use of each portion of the city. 

Our eighteen planning commissions in the state are 
preparing to act immediately under this authority. We are 
preparing new ordinances for Fresno, Palo Alto, San Rafael, 
and Turlock, and we expect to have these ordinances 
established within three months. 

When we come to you to report next year, we anticipate 
that there will be at least forty city planning commissions in 
California, and we want you to know that it is because of 
the splendid discussions and educational work of the National 
Conference and the men who are working so hard for better 
city planning in our Eastern cities that we in California have 
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had the courage and the energy to proceed. We believe in 
tackling our ultimate problem of taking care of the home 
owner, because we believe he is the mainstay of our citi- 
zenship. 

Above all, we look to the help, guidance, and constructive 
thought of our attorneys. We rejoice to see them take the 
hopeful view. We know that we are going on new and 
delicate ground without a great deal of precedent, and yet 
we have seen Los Angeles establish several times in the 
United States Supreme Court the entirely new principle of 
zoning, which only fifteen years ago we are sure would have 
been thrown out of court. 

We know that the courts are progressing in their ideas as 
well as the rest of the world. We city planners, and I think 
I may speak also for our City Planning Commissions, there- 
fore ask every effort on the part of our attorneys to help us 
establish these great principles of social justice. Surely no 
greater work lies before us. 
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BUILDING HEIGHTS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Richard B. Watroub 

Secretary, American Civic Association, Washington, District of Columbia 

Washington, the Capital City, has regulations for the 
heights of buildings, and I can best convey their provisions 
to you by reading them as they are printed in a new book 
published by the Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, entitled 'City Planning Progress in the United States — 
1917', which has been brought to this convention fresh from 
the presses, and is now on sale at the registration booth. 
They are as follows: 

"The heights of buildings have been limited under act 
of Congress in the District of Columbia since 1899. 
The regulations which have been amended from time to 
time are more stringent than those of any other city in 
this country, with the exception of New York and Bos- 
ton. No building may be erected to a greater height 
than the width of the street increased by twenty feet. 
On residence streets, buildings may not exceed eighty 
feet in height. The Commissioners of the District are 
also authorized to regulate the maximum heights of 
buildings on such blocks as are immediately adjacent 
to public buildings or to the site of any public building. 
The Commissioners of the District are not only authorized 
but directed to denominate portions of streets as busi- 
ness streets, and all streets in the district not so desig- 
nated are considered residence streets, but there is no 
statutory provision that restricts the development of 
residence streets to residence purposes and vice versa. 
Every owner is free to develop his own property, 
whether it is located on a business street or a residence 
street, as he sees fit." 
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The promulgation and enforcement of these orders have 
been of very great benefit to Washington from the aesthetic 
standpoint, and of course Washington, more than any other 
city in the United States, permits of a fine recognition of the 
aesthetic. I might cite to you many beautiful examples of the 
effect of uniformity in heights of buildings in Washington; 
for instance, if you are in the neighborhood of the Shoreham 
Hotel, at the corner of Fifteenth and H Streets, you will ob- 
serve the fine effect produced there by the erection of at 
least six new buildings, four on the corners and two adjacent 
thereto, having a uniform height and cornices that appear to 
run almost in straight lines. The height that is set makes it 
impossible to have a structure of more than nine or ten stories, 
according to the height of the separate floors. The residence 
buildings are kept at a uniform level, all of which is most 
pleasing to the eye. 

There are exceptions to the general rule, and they arise in 
various ways. Let me cite one example. By the orders the 
commissioners are directed to designate certain streets and 
certain portions of streets as business streets, all others being 
considered residence streets. Until two years ago a certain' 
portion of I Street had been in the residence street classifi- 
cation. On that street were two clubs having such a growth 
of membership that they wanted to increase their heights so 
as to add additional rooms. It was largely due to their re- 
quest that the commissioners designated I Street as a busi- 
ness street. No sooner had the order been issued than the 
owner of a fine piece of property on the corner of I and Six- 
teenth Streets — Sixteenth Street being an especially fine resi- 
dence street — took advantage of his frontage on I Street and 
proceeded to erect a large hotel to the height possible under 
the regulations covering business streets. He was able to 
proceed under the law, but as a result the beautiful vista 
down Sixteenth Street, looking across Lafayette Square to 
the White House was quite destroyed. This is an instance 
where probably a more specific regulation as to the street 
corners being the intersection of residence and business 
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streets might have made impossible this marring of a scenic 
effect. 

There is not much to be said about the general application 
of the idea of districting. The commissioners have the sub- 
ject under consideration. Washington, you know, is not a 
commercial city; surely not an industrial city in any respect. 
There are not large factory districts, nor is it likely that there 
ever will be. The operatives in Washington are those who 
work in the offices of the government, and there are many 
thousands of them. Washington does suffer from abuses 
that arise from a lack of districting regulations, particularly 
in the residence districts where from time to time a corner 
which has been a residence has its lower floor of parlor, 
dining room, and kitchen torn out and given way to a little 
store, usually a small grocery or delicatessen, the effect of 
which is immediately disastrous to the value of the adjacent 
property as residence property. There is a great need for 
regulations that will put a stop to this practice. The danger 
that comes to Washington in respect to the enforcement of 
its heights of buildings and districting regulations is the same 
as confronts most cities, namely, action that may be taken 
by its Common Council. In the case of Washington, however, 
the Common Council is the Congress of the United States, 
whose members you from all of the states of the nation elect, 
and the responsibility, therefore, for passing the best regu- 
lations and insisting upon their being maintained comes 
directly upon you, rather than upon the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Not infrequently local pressure in Wash- 
ington leads Congress to make exceptions by special enact- 
ment that upset the best of plans and orders put into effect 
by competent appointive officers. We have had a number 
of instances recently where, in response to what are set forth 
as good economic reasons, business structures to the full 
height allowed under the provisions regulating the height of 
buildings on business streets have gone up in residence dis- 
tricts. For instance, a cabinet officer recently had an 
opportunity under a Congressional appropriation to direct 
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the construction of a new building to house several thousand 
employees. These employees had been distributed about in 
many different buildings located all over the city. He 
wanted, quite properly, to get them all under one roof, but 
instead of providing for a building of large area and very 
large roof, he looked heavenward, and said, "We will make 
it a high building," and because it was a cabinet officer's 
request the permission was granted, and that building now 
stands out conspicuously in a block that is otherwise quite 
strictly a residence section. It might be stated here that it 
was only due to the heroic efforts on the part of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts that the building was not constructed of 
very unsightly red brick, which would have made it even 
more offensively conspicuous. 

On the whole, however, Washington does benefit to a 
marked degree through its regulations as to the heights of 
buildings, and the hope is that as time goes on there will be 
fewer and fewer exceptions to the general rule. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS ON 
CITY PLANNING POWERS 

Edward M. Bassett, Esq. 

Special Counsel to Zoning Committee, 
New York City 

The Constitution of the United States provides that no 
state shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 1 The 
Constitution of the State of New York provides that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, and that private property shall not be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 2 Other 
state constitutions have substantially the same provisions. 
These simple words state the fundamental law relating to 
city planning. They mark the limit beyond which legis- 
latures cannot go in subjecting private property to a com- 
munity need, or taking private property for a public use. 
The artistic and constructive enterprise of the city engineer 
and the architect is not limited by law, except when he 
transgresses these basic clauses. These sentences constitute 
the legal side of city planning, and the progress of city 
planning in the United States, so far as the law is concerned, 
is measured by the willingness of the courts to interpret 
these provisions in favor of a larger recognition of community 
needs, or, where the courts refuse, by the willingness of the 
people to amend their state constitutions. 

These limitations may be expressed in another way. The 
state, under its police power, may cause a property owner to 

1 Amendments to the Constitution of the United States, Article XIV, 
Section 1. 

' Constitution of the State of New York, Article I, Section 5. 
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forego, for the prevention of injury to the community, 
somewhat from the full use of his private property without 
any compensation whatever, and it may, under its power of 
eminent domain, take private property on making just com- 
pensation. But the exercise of police power by the state 
must be reasonable and according to due process of law, and 
the exercise of eminent domain must be for a public use. 
Municipal zoning for height, size, arrangement, and use of 
buildings, and the prohibition or limitation of advertising 
signs must comply with the recognized police power or they 
will be held invalid. Taking land for streets, parks, and 
public places, excess condemnation, and the prevention of 
buildings on mapped streets are problems under the law of 
eminent domain. Uniform set-backs are enforced under the 
police power in Canada, but generally under the power of 
eminent domain in the United States. Some have said that 
the police power is invoked to prevent injury to a community, 
while the power of eminent domain is invoked to bring a 
specific benefit. 

The purpose of this paper is to bring down to the present 
time the references to court decisions under these consti- 
tutional limitations, and especially to trace how markedly 
the trend of these decisions is toward a recognition of intelli- 
gent city planning. 

Our courts have wisely refrained from fixing an absolute 
limit to the exercise of the police power. 8 The scope of the 
police power may increase as the needs of communities 
increase. The police power may be exercised for the sake of 
health, safety, morals, and the general public convenience. 4 
The decided cases show that there has been a constantly 
growing field within which the courts will justify the exercise 
of the police power, and that the federal courts will uphold 
the legislatures and courts of each state so far as police 
powers are concerned, unless there is a gross or discriminatory 
abuse of private rights. The decisions show no corresponding 

' G, B. & Q. Railway m. Drainage Commissioners, 200 U. S., 561. 
4 Preund, Police Power, Section 10. 
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widening of application of the power of eminent domain. 
The inclination of the courts in this field is to limit the taking 
strictly to a public use without that latitude which obtains 
in Canada and European countries. This is why it has been 
necessary to amend state constitutions for excess condemna- 
tion. Ten years ago many feared that every enlargement of 
the historic powers of state legislatures under the bill of 
rights clauses would need to be accomplished by constitu- 
tional amendment, the same as in excess condemnation, and 
it is, therefore, gratifying to note that the courts are recog- 
nizing an increased latitude of the police power, so that 
constitutional amendments in that field will probably be 
unnecessary. 5 

EXCESS CONDEMNATION 

During the last generation the opening of bridge approaches 
and new diagonal streets and the widening of existing streets 
in great modern cities have brought excess condemnation 
emphatically to the front. It became apparent that, if the 
city could take more than the street itself, properly shaped 
building plots could be created, and in some cases the cost 
of the street opening could be partly recouped. 6 In countries 
where the courts do not pass on the validity of legislative 
enactment, excess condemnation is generally practised. Here 
and there the practice has obtained in this country, but has 
quite invariably been declared unconstitutional when brought 
to the attention of the courts. 7 Many cities hoped that the 

6 City Planning for Bridgeport, by John Nolen, with Report on Law, by 
Frank B. Williams; City Plan Commission, Bridgeport, Conn.; 1916. 
Mr. Williams' report contains a full discussion of recent legislation and court 
decisions under the police power and eminent domain. 

• For full discussion of excess condemnation, with schedule showing re- 
coupment in London and constitutional amendments in various states, see 
report by Herbert S. Swan for National Municipal League, New York, 1915; 
Plan of Chicago, Legal Phases of the Plan, by Walter L. Fisher, Chicago, 1909. 

7 Dunn vs. Charleston, Harp. L. Rep., 189 (S. C), 1824; In Matter of 
Albany Street, 11 Wend., 148 (N. Y.), 18S4; Penn. Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. vs. Philadelphia, 242 Pa. St., 47, reversing 22 Dist. Rep., 195; Opinion 
of Justices, 204 Mass., 606 (1910); Matter of Mayor (Vanderbilt Ave), 
28 App. Div., 143 (N. Y.) t 1898. 
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courts would find a way to declare that excess taking was 
for a public use by recognizing that the shaping up of the 
abutting lots was merely incidental to the public improve- 
ment. On the contrary, the tendency of the courts has been 
to solidify against excess condemnation. Recently several 
states have amended their constitutions to allow excess 
condemnation. 8 The courts evidently are unwilling to 
relax the strict rules of taking private property where the 
taking plainly falls within the scope of eminent domain. 
It is different where private property is regulated for the 
general welfare. Those states that have not amended 
their constitutions to provide for excess condemnation 
should do so. 

BUILDING WITHIN THE LINES OF MAPPED STREETS 

Every modern city wishes that it could lay out streets on 
the official city map and later take title to them without 
paying for structures and betterments that are erected after 
the mapping. On the other hand, the private owner deems 
it unjust to deprive him of the use of his land without pay- 
ment. He may be compelled to hold it idle for many years. 
Sometimes a mapped street is changed or entirely eliminated, 
and if he has built in confidence that it would be legally 
acquired later, he may find that he has been put to great loss 
and has no redress. The courts refuse to intermix the 
condemnation of land and the police power. 9 Although the 
prevention of buildings within mapped streets might be for 
the general welfare, and, therefore, within the police power, 
yet the courts will not on this ground depart from the strict 
rule of requiring compensation for the taking of land for a 

8 New York Constitution, Article I, Section 7, 1913; Massachusetts Con- 
stitution, Article X, Part 1, 1911; Ohio Constitution, Article XVIII, Section 
10, 1912; Wisconsin Constitution, Article XI, Section 8a, 1912; Rhode 
Island Constitution, amended 1916. 

9 Sanitary District of Chicago w. Chicago and A. R. Co., Supreme Court 
of 111., Feb. 17, 1915, 108 N. E. Rep., 312. 
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street purpose. 10 This is in the field of eminent domain and 
not police power. There is, however, no objection to the 
requirement that a property owner should give notice to 
the city that he is about to make a building improvement 
within lines of a mapped street, whereupon the city should 
vest title within a certain period. Under a provision of this 
sort a private owner would have it within his power to compel 
the city to vest title or else to allow him to make his building 
improvement. If, then, the city condemned his structure so 
erected, he would receive fair compensation. In my opinion, 
no subject in city planning is more important at present 
than the protection of mapped streets against buildings 
pending the taking of title. Chaos rules in every suburb 
because of the instability of mapped streets. The remedy, 
will be found in mapping wisely for permanence, in rules of 
the building departments that will discourage building within 
mapped streets, and the requirement of a notice from the 
intending builder, together with a reasonable opportunity 
for the city to vest title. 

It is likely that the day will come when some of the 
beneficent features of the English Town Planning Act can 
be transferred to our states. This would bring adjustments 
on a large scale, and results would be better and less expensive 
than now. It is best, however, for lawyers not to prophesy 
too far ahead. 

BET-BACKS 

The field of compulsory set-backs would seem to relate 
both to the power of eminent domain and the police power. 
If the set-back is considered a part of the street and is enforced 
to enhance the appearance and uniformity of the buildings, 
then the subject naturally falls into the province of eminent 
domain, for the police power cannot be invoked for a purely 

10 Forster w. Scott, 136 N. Y., 577; Matter of opening Furman Street, 17 
Wend. (N. Y.), 649; Matter of opening Rogers Avenue, 29 Abb. N. C. (N. 
Y.), 861; Edwards vs. Bruorton, 184 Mass., 529. Contra— Forbes Street, 
70 Pa. St., 125 (1871); Bush w. McKeesport, 166 Pa. St. (1895). 
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sesthetic purpose. On the other hand, if set-backs can be 
considered to decrease the fire hazard, to bring more light 
and air to homes and working-places, to remove windows 
further from the noise and dust of streets, then they reason- 
ably fall within the police power. In Canada and Europe 
the latter view prevails. In this country the courts have 
quite uniformly pronounced against compulsory set-backs 
unless compensation is made to the private owner. 11 The 
opinions in these cases, however, show that the courts have 
looked upon set-backs as increasing the width of a street 
without compensation to the private owner, or else that 
they were for a purely aesthetic purpose. The Eubank case 
which arose in Virginia in 1910 brought a declaration from 
the II. S. Supreme Court that was so strongly in favor of 
upholding a broad exercise of the police power in this field 
that many consider that this court would support a state in 
enforcing set-backs without compensation. The Virginia 
courts upheld as a proper exercise of the police power an 
ordinance which required the authorities to establish a 
building line such as might be requested by two-thirds of 
the property owners. 12 The U. S. Supreme Court reversed 
this decision not because set-backs were outside of the pale 
of the police power, but solely because the ordinance gave 
to the owners of other property the arbitrary right to control 
the property of the plaintiff. It would be most interesting 
if some of our small rapidly-growing cities could, after 
receiving power from the Legislature, establish suitable set- 
backs for new buildings. This should be done so that por- 
tions of the city similarly conditioned should be treated 
alike. When test cases arose the city should produce testi- 
mony that such set-backs were for the safety, health, comfort, 

11 Curran vs. Guilfoyle, 38 App. Div. 82 (N. Y.); Matter of Clinton Ave., 
57 App. Div. 167 (N. Y.); 160 App. Div. 81 (N. Y.); People ex rd. Dilasr 
vs. Odder, 89 (N. Y.) App. Div., 503; St. Louis vs. Hill, 116 Mo. 527 (1893); 
Fruth et al. vs. Board of Affairs of City of Charleston, Supreme Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia, 84 S. E. Rep. 105. 

" Eubank vs. Richmond, 110 Va. 749, reversed in 226 U. S. 137. 
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and general welfare of its inhabitants, and that all property 
owners were treated substantially alike according to their 
respective locations. Recent judicial utterances on the 
police power would undoubtedly justify such set-backs with- 
out compensation. In the meantime we must probably 
consider that set-backs come within the province of eminent 
domain and that compensation must be made to the property 
owner. 

ADVERTISING SIGNS 

Bill-board cases fill the law books. States and cities have 
tried almost every known device to regulate or prevent 
them. The private owner nearly always came out ahead 
because the usual reason for prevention was that signs are 
offensive to the sight. The courts say that the police power 
cannot be invoked for a purely aesthetic reason. Conse- 
quently advertising signs, and especially bill-boards, are 
doing more than their share in sifting the limitations of the 
police power. Most cases before the courts, in which pre- 
vention ordinances are considered, have been quite frankly 
looked upon by both parties as involving appearances only. 13 
A few years ago came a period of discrimination. . Regulation 
was the word and not prevention. It was found that signs 
could be prevented in some places if the prohibition was not 
universal. 14 A much favored plan was to allow bill-boards 
in certain localities only if consents of a fraction of the neigh- 
boring property owners were filed. Regulations as to size, 
material, and fireproofing were and are quite generally 
upheld. 16 The most recent and gratifying development is 

18 People vs. Wineburg Adv. Co., 195 N. Y. 126; People ex rd. Publicity 
Leasing Co. vs. Ludwig, 218 N. Y. 540; People vs. Green, 85 (N. Y.) App. 
Div. 400; Haller Sign Works vs. Physical Culture Training School, 240 01., 
436, 34 L. R. A. (N. S.) 008; Passaic vs. Paterson Bill Posting, Advertising 
and Sign Painting Company, 72 N. J. L. 285 (1005); Varney w. Williams, 
Supreme Court of California, March 18, 1000, 100 Pac. Rep. 867. 

14 Gunning Advertising Co. vs. City of St. Louis, 235 Mo. 00, 137 S. W. 
020. 

» City of Rochester vs. West, 164 N. Y. 510. 
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the Cusack case in Chicago, where the court upholds the 
prohibition of bill-boards in any residential part of the city 
unless a certain proportion of the property owners on the 
block consent. 16 This latest view, which is likely to extend 
to all of our cities, is not based on aesthetics but based on 
actual facts relating to the police power, supported by 
testimony that bill-boards increase the fire hazard, are 
nuisance spots, and have a relation to the community health 
and morality. In this case the court points out that bill- 
boards differ from buildings in that they are seldom enclosed 
on four sides, and that the rear is practically always accessible 
for nuisance and disorderly purposes. 

HEIGHT, ARRANGEMENT, AND USE OF BUILDINGS 

We can all remember the time when it would have seemed 
absurd for a city to restrict the height and arrangement of 
buildings on private property. One of the sure proofs that 
this was a free country was that a man could build a structure 
to any height, of any shape, and put it to any use that was 
not a nuisance. A nuisance was something that injured 
health or threatened danger. Gradually it dawned on cities 
that unregulated building was an injury to the community. 
Skyscrapers not only absorbed light and air that belonged to 
other buildings, but they upset normal values of desirable 
areas. In homes and workplaces people lived in partial 
darkness. Courts and yards were insufficient and the 
penalty of the generous builder was that his open places 
were exploited by his neighbor. Improper congestion of 
population instead of distribution became the rule. No city 
area was immune from the sporadic tenement, factory, or 
garage. When a trade wanted different quarters, its members 
invaded a new section, perhaps devoted to residences or 
high-class retail business. It was precarious for a citizen to 
erect an expensive private home in a large city because his 
open places were an invitation for an invasion of buildings 

16 Cusack m. The City of Chicago, 267 111. 844; U. S. Supreme Court, 242 
U. S. 526 (Jan. 15, 1917). 
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of a different class. Private restrictions did not restrict 
and sometimes did harm. 

The beginnings of building regulation were for fire pro- 
tection, closely followed by requirements to insure safe 
construction. The courts uniformly upheld these regulations 
as clearly within the police power, even if there was no 
specific delegation of power in this respect by the state to 
the city. 17 Then followed a period during which cities sought 
to restrict the location of livery stables and certain offensive 
industries. 18 These were not nuisances per se 9 but after some 
backward and forward movement of the battle line the 
courts uniformly upheld such restrictions if the power to 
restrict such uses, not nuisances per se, was donated to the 
city by the state and was reasonably exercised. Tenement 
house legislation became general and was recognized by the 
courts as based on health requirements. 19 

17 City of Olympia vs. Mann, 1 Wash. 389; Mount Vernon First National 
Bank vs. Sarlls, 129 Ind. 201, IS L. R. A. 481; Commonwealth vs. Roberts, 
155 Mass. 281; Health Department vs. Rector, etc., 145 N. Y. 32. 

18 Watertown vs. Mayo, 109 Mass. 315; Commonwealth vs. Alger, 7 Cush. 
53; Fisher vs. McGirr, 1 Gray, 1; Commonwealth vs. Tewksbury, 11 
Met. 55; Baker vs. Boston, 12 Pick. 184; Vandine, petitioner, 6 Pick. 187; 
Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36; Cronin vs. People, 82 N. Y. 318; 
Barbier vs. Connolly, 113 U. S. 27; City of Chicago vs. Stratton, 162 HI. 494, 
35 L. R. A. 84; Shea vs. City of Muncie, 148 Ind. 14, 46 N. £. 138; Matter of 
Mcintosh vs. Johnson, 211 N. Y. 265; Reinman vs. Little Rock, 237 U. S. 
171; People ex rd. Busching vs. Ericsson (1914), 263 HI. 368, 105 N. £. 315, 
L. R. A. (1915) D 607; People ex rd. Keller vs. Village of Oak Park (1915), 
266 HI. 365, 107 N. £. 636; People ex rd. Huntley Dairy Co. vs. Village of 
Oak Park, Supreme Court of Illinois, April 22, 1915, 268 111. 256; People 
ex rd. Lincoln Ice Co. vs. City of Chicago, Supreme Court of Illinois, Octo- 
ber 28, 1913, 260 HI. 150. 

Evans vs. Reading Chemical Co., Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, March 
12, 1894, 28 Atl. Rep. 702; People vs. Lewis, Supreme Court of Michigan, 
June 5, 1891, 49 N. W. Rep. 140; Phillips vs. City of Denver, Supreme Court 
of Colorado, November 22, 1893, 34 Pac. Rep. 902; People ex rd. Corn 
Hill Realty Co. vs. Stroebel, N. Y. Court of Appeals, November 18, 1913, 
103 N. E. Rep. 735, 209 N. Y. 434; City of Spokane vs. Camp, Supreme 
Court of Washington, October 15, 1908, 97 Pac. Rep. 770. 

19 People ex rd. Kemp. vs. D'Oench, 111 N. Y. 859; Tenement House 
Dept. vs. Moeschen, 179 N. Y. 325. 
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Attempts to limit building heights or the location of 
ordinary business or industry were frequently frowned upon 
by the courts as being based on aesthetic considerations. 20 
Sporadic cases arose where building heights in a small area 
were limited by eminent domain, compensation being made 
to the private owner. 21 This was, of course, extremely 
unsatisfactory because no community can afford to tax 
itself to enforce regulations which prevent a common injury. 
Then in about 1911 came the general insistence of great 
cities that building heights must be regulated, and that 
different localities or uses should have appropriate regula- 
tions. The case of Welch vs. Swasey, 22 arising somewhat 
earlier in Boston, held that different height limits can 
properly be placed on different streets. The U. S. Supreme 
Court said that it would not interfere with this exercise of 
the police power by a state. Within a few years many of 
our great cities passed height regulations or began investi- 
gations looking to that end. It became apparent to cities 
that the courts were not hostile to height and use regulations 
that were based on the general welfare and that were applied 
reasonably and without unfair discrimination. 28 Especially 
stimulating was the position taken by the U. S. Supreme 
Court that it would uphold such state regulation and would 
leave the degree of regulation quite entirely to the state so 
long as it was not unfairly discriminatory, or did not amount 
to the actual deprivation of property rights. This broader 
interpretation so consonant with modern city needs invited 

90 City of St. Louis vs. Dorr, 145 No. 466, 42 L. R. A. 686; Lawton vs. 
Steel, 152 U. S. 138, 14 Sup. Ct. 499, 88 L. Ed. 885; State ex rel. Omaha 
Gas Co. vs. Withnell, Supreme Court of Nebraska, January 5, 1907, 110 
N. W. Rep. 680; People ex rel. Friend vs. City of Chicago, Supreme Court of 
Illinois, Dec. 17, 1918, 261 111. 16; Parker vs. Commonwealth, 178 Mass. 199. 

31 Attorney-General vs. Williams, 174 Mass. 476 (Copley Square, Boston). 
Height restriction by condemnation near proposed new court house in New 
York City, Laws of 1911, Chapter 880. 

* Welch vs. Swasey, 198 Mass. 864. Affirmed: 214 U. S. 91. 

» Gundling vs. Chicago, 177 U. S. 188, 188; Cochran vs. Preston, 108 
Md. 220, 28 L. R. A. (N. S.), 1168. 
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a new era of use regulation. Cities demanded the power to 
fix residential areas that might not be invaded by business 
or industries, and business areas that might not be invaded 
by factories. This is now the battle line. 24 The courts in 
California have gone so far as to say in the now famous 
Hadacheck case that the operation of a brick-yard in an 
area made residential by ordinance can be terminated by 
law under the police power and without compensation, and 
the U. S. Supreme Court has upheld the decisions of the 
California court. 26 On the other hand the highest court in 
the State of Minnesota has declared in the Lachtman case 26 
that stores cannot be prevented in a residential district 
because they do not interfere with the health, safety, or 
morals of the community. This decision was by a majority 
of one, a very strong dissenting opinion being filed which 
took the advanced ground that the general welfare of a 

24 Ex parte Quong Wo, 161 Cal. 20, 118 Pac. 714; in re Montgomery, 108 
Cal. 457, Ann. Cas. 1914 A, ISO; Nahser vs. City of Chicago, 271 111. 288, 
L. R. A. (1916), 95; People ex rel. Ormsby vs. Bell 218 N. Y. 212; Willison, 
vs. Cooke, 54 Colo. 320, 44 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1080; Spann. vs. City of Dallas, 
189 S. W. 999; Bacon vs. Walker, 204 U. S. 811; in re Montgomery (1912), 
168 Cal. 457, 125 Pac. 1070, Ann. Cas. 1914 A, 130; State vs. Taubert (1914), 
126 Minn. 871, 148 N.W. 281; State vs. Withnell (1912), 91 Neb. 101, 
185 N. W. 376, 40 L. R. A. (N. S.) 898— See also, Horton vs. Old Colony 
BUI Posting Co. (1914), 86 R. I. 507; in the Matter of the Application of 
Richard Russell, New York Supreme Court, Niagara Co., April 6, 1916; 
Quintini vs. City of Bay St. Louis, 64 Miss. 488, 1 South, 625, 60 Am. Rep. 
62; State vs. Gurry, Court of Appeals of Maryland, October 7, 1913, 121 
Md. 534, 88 Atl. 546, 47 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1087, Ann. Cas. 1915 B, 957; 
Stubbs vs. Scott, 127 Maryland 86; Bostock vs. Sams, 95 Md. 400; Shep- 
ard vs. City of Seattle, July 16, 1910; Supreme Court of Washington, 109 
Pac. Rep. 1067; State ex rd. Krittenbrink vs. Withnell, Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, March 26, 1912, 185 N. W. Rep. 377. 

"Ex parte Hadacheck, 165 Cal. 416, L.R.A. 1916 B, 1248; Hada- 
check vs. Sebastian, 289 U. S. 394. 

* State ex rel. Lachtman vs. Houghton, 158 N. W. Rep. 1017. A valuable 
discussion of this and other cases by R. S. Wiggin in Minnesota Law Review, 
February, 1917. 
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modern city might require the protection of its home areas 
against business places. The majority of the court appears 
to have gone out of the way to declare that a store can be 
built anywhere by a private owner without interference by 
the state. The building permit for the store might have been 
upheld on narrower grounds, for the permit had been issued 
for the building in question and work had been begun before 
the ordinance was passed. New buildings under such 
circumstances were not prohibited under the zoning restric- 
tions in New York City. Then too the zoning in Minneapolis 
was not city-wide and the claim might have been made that 
all districts substantially similarly situated were not treated 
alike. But the court passed these considerations without 
comment and placed a precise limit on police power in the 
State of Minnesota. Even so, the result might have been 
different if ample testimony relating to the police power had 
been introduced in the trial in the court below. It may not 
be improper to suggest that if a similar case arises in Minne- 
apolis, it would be well to present to the trial court considera- 
tions of trucks and delivery wagons, danger to children, 
noise, dust, unwholesome litter, and fire hazard. On the 
grounds of such new proof the appellate court might dis- 
tinguish the new case from the Lachtman case, and the 
state might not be driven to the expediency of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Every required amendment of state 
constitutions to enlarge the scope of the police power is 
unfortunate, for the very nature of this power precludes its 
confinement to written words, and when a state constitution 
once begins to specify various fields where it may be exercised, 
other newly created fields may also from time to time require 
enumeration. The present tendency of courts is strongly in 
favor of adapting the police power to community needs, 
thus rendering constitutional amendments unnecessary. 
In the field of eminent domain the courts insist that the 
people shall change their constitutions if they wish to 
enlarge the power of the state to take private property for 
a public use. 
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A thorough-going zoning of the city of New York went 
into effect July 25, 1916. 27 Three official maps of the entire 
city were adopted, one showing allowable heights of new 
buildings, another showing allowable fractions of lots to be 
covered by new buildings, and a third showing allowable 
use and occupation. Popular approval of these building 
zone- regulations has been so great that the court will, if 
occasion arises, find it difficult to say that they are not for 
the general welfare. Uses and values have already been 
perceptibly stabilized. No successful attack has yet been 
made upon the constitutionality of these regulations, but 
cases thus far heard have established two important points — 
that private litigants cannot in an action between themselves 
enjoin prohibited uses of buildings, 28 and that these regula- 
tions are not encumbrances that will justify a purchaser in 
refusing to take title under a contract entered into before 
the zoning resolution went into effect. 29 The establishment 
of the principle that private litigants cannot enforce the 
zoning regulations or enjoin their violation is most important 
because it will prevent two property owners, both of whom 
might be bent on upsetting the law on the grounds of uncon- 
stitutionality, from framing a collusive case. It is right that 
the municipality should enforce the regulations, and if the 
municipality is either plaintiff or defendant, it can set up 
the complete array of evidence relating to the police power 
that has been accumulated by the city through the Com- 
mission on Building Districts and Restrictions. A strong 
citizens' organization has been formed with a working staff 
to cooperate with the city departments in upholding the 
ordinance. 

17 Report of Heights of Buildings Commission, Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of the City of New York, 1913; Report of the Commission 
on Building Districts and Restrictions, Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the City of New York, 1916. 

28 Whitridge vs. Park, N. Y. Law Journal, Feb. 19, 1917. 

" Anderson vs. Steinway, N. Y. Law Journal, Jan. 23, 1917. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Excess condemnation and the prevention of buildings 
within mapped streets must be considered as definitely 
outside the domain of the police power as treated in this 
paper and within the field where compensation must be 
given. If within the next few years the courts shall generally 
uphold as within the police power zoning for height, area, 
and use, we may expect to see set-backs gradually brought 
within the field of the police power, where they can be 
established without making compensation to private owners. 
This, however, will only be obtained by relating set-backs 
to the health and safety of the community through con- 
siderations of light, air, noise, protection of children, etc. 
The U. S. Supreme Court will probably uphold any regula- 
tion of bill-boards that a city under authority from a state 
may see fit to impose so long as it is not based on aesthetic 
reasons only, has some relation to the safety, health, morals, 
and general welfare of the community, and is part of a care- 
fully devised plan which treats similar localities substantially 
alike. This court will under these conditions uphold entire 
prohibition of bill-boards in populous parts of a city. Whether 
state courts will be willing to go so far remains to be seen, 
but this much is true — that cities must base their bill-board 
cases, not on looks, but on the nuisance and danger features, 
which ought to be proved by the production of evidence in 
the trial court. When we come to height and arrangement 
of new buildings, the courts will sanction the application of 
the police power to the districting of a city in this regard, 
provided that the regulations are reasonable. It remains to 
be seen whether a detached house district can be preserved 
under municipal ordinances. The 'E* zones in New York 
City are the most vulnerable in this respect, as the rule for 
this zone is that thirty per cent, only of the plot can be 
covered at a height of eighteen feet above the curb line. 
Here evidence must be produced upon the trial of any test 
case that the preservation of detached house districts in 
large cities is desirable where children can play on the earth 
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without going to public playgrounds, where there can be 
some vegetation, and where there can be an abundance of 
light and air. In my opinion these facts and arguments will 
cause the courts to uphold villa zones if suitably located and 
if the requirements are not retroactive. It is highly desirable 
that property owners in villa zones should be placed on 
record as favoring their initiation. Finally and most critical 
comes the question of use. Will the state courts more 
generally say that a store use may be prohibited under the 
police power? If the state courts will permit it, there is no 
doubt that the U. S. Supreme Court will uphold it. In my 
opinion the appellate courts of our states will gradually 
favor zoning for use and occupation if it is a part of a care- 
fully prepared and fairly executed general plan supported by 
evidence of direct relation to health, safety, and the general 
welfare. 

In conclusion, certain points should be emphasized in 
relation to the exercise by cities of any regulation under the 
police power. Care should be taken that where the regula- 
tion goes beyond the historic fields of fire protection, sani- 
tation, and prevention of actual danger, there should be a 
donation by the state to the city of authority to pass the 
desired ordinance. 80 The framing of the ordinance should 
follow careful investigations so that it will be reasonable, 
comprehensive, and not discriminatory. Evidence of its 
relation to the health, safety, and general welfare of the 
community should be so far as possible prepared before the 
passage of the ordinance. The local legislature must not 
donate the law-making power to property owners, as was 
done in the Eubank case. 81 Consents of property owners 
may, however, be required for a structure which the ordinance 
prohibits where consents are not given. 82 It is safer not to 
have the ordinance retroactive, but to regulate new structures 
and new uses of old structures. Perhaps most important of 

" People ex rd. Friend w. Chicago, 261 111. 16. 
* Eubank w. City of Richmond, 226 U. S. 137. 
« Cusack vs. City of Chicago, 242 U. S. 526. 
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all, cities should remember that present-day knowledge of 
scientific facts in relation to these progressive steps must be 
placed before the courts and not merely referred to in briefs. 
If cities neglect to show modern necessities, they cannot 
blame the courts for deciding these cases according to ancient 
law books. Courts should be reminded that the wisdom of 
the past has refused to set a limit to the broadening of the 
police power and that the needs of great present-day com- 
munities are larger and more diversified than was the case 
fifty years ago. 

Discussion 
Alfred Bettmann, Esq., Former City Solicitor, Cincinnati: 

Mr. Bassett's paper presents so detailed and thorough a 
discussion of the court decisions, as to render unnecessary any 
further specific discussion of the adjudications upon particular 
statutes and ordinances. I will therefore confine my discus- 
sion to more general observations upon the constitutional 
aspects of city planning legislation. 

Recently, I was present at a meeting of a group assembled 
for the purpose of giving more momentum to the campaign 
for the making of a city plan of the city in which the meeting 
took place. A leader in the city planning movement had 
stirred up tremendous enthusiasm, full of the promise of big 
and speedy progress, when one of the members of the group, 
a lawyer and city official, stated that this city planning, with 
its zoning and districting, was all very fine and could no doubt 
be carried out in Canada and Europe and other countries not 
possessed of written constitutions, but that here, in the 
United States, we have written constitutions, which do not 
permit so much interference with property rights. This con- 
juring up of the question of the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed city planning threw cold water upon the assemblage 
and considerably reduced the enthusiasm. Many efforts to 
get started in city planning may be subjected to a similar 
experience, with enthusiasm and energy reduced by the 
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anxieties and skepticisms concerning the lawfulness of what 
is proposed. A discussion of the state of the law upon the 
subject is, therefore, always a proper part of a city planning 
conference; and the optimistic note in Mr. Bassett's paper will 
be a source of helpfulness to all the workers in the field. 

Laymen (in which term are here included city planners and 
everybody except lawyers) are often mystified by these dis- 
cussions of constitutional law. They cannot clearly under- 
stand how, without any change in the constitution, a statute 
which was unconstitutional twenty years ago may now be 
held to be perfectly valid. The constitution is written in plain 
English; so how can five most learned lawyers find that the 
Adamson Law conforms to its provisions, while four equally 
learned judges are certain that the Adamson Law violates 
its provisions. These puzzled laymen conceive of the provi- 
sions of the constitution as rigid, definite, capable of exact 
application, and, possibly, of judges as men who dispassion- 
ately, almost mathematically, interpret those provisions by 
making this exact application to the particular statute before 
them. As all lawyers know, this conception is far afield. Our 
state and national governments together, possess all the 
powers of sovereignty; so that there is no class or field of 
governmental activity which does not he within the scope of 
action of our governments. In the exercise of those powers or 
activities, it is true, the governments are subject to certain 
limitations expressly set forth in the constitutions; but for- 
tunately these limitations are phrased in large, general terms, 
which allow considerable play to changes and progress in thp 
conceptions of the proper functions of governments. Thus, 
the courts have always and do now interpret the constitution 
as prohibiting arbitrary action by the state or nation when 
imposing limitations upon personal or property freedom. By 
arbitrary is meant that which does not bear a reasonable re- 
lationship to the accomplishment of the recognized proper 
purposes of governmental action. What is, however, arbi- 
trary at one time or place might be quite reasonable at 
another time or place. In the days of hand work and the 
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small shop, residential districts did not need the protection 
against the invasion of industrial plants which they now need 
against the great modern manufacturing plants; so that a 
zoning ordinance which is now reasonable might then have 
had so little reason behind it as to be properly called 'arbi- 
trary*. New facts coming to light, furthermore, new knowl- 
edge of social facts and forces may show that to be reasonable 
which before seemed inexcusably arbitrary. Comprehensive 
study of the effects of a long work-day upon health may 
justify a legislative regulation of the hours of work, which, 
previous to the knowledge produced by that study, might 
have been deemed unreasonable, arbitrary. It is not the 
provisions of the constitution which have changed nor the 
literal meaning of these provisions; but the conditions have 
changed or our knowledge of the meaning or effects of those 
conditions. Constitutions could not long endure unless they 
permitted the prevailing public conceptions of the proper 
spheres and methods of governmental activities to be made 
effective in law. Acknowledging that "it is the peculiar value 
of a written constitution that it places in unchanging form 
limitations upon legislative action," the Supreme Court of the 
United States added, in a recent case 1 : "This, however, does 
not mean that the form is so rigid as to make government 
inadequate to the changing conditions of life, preventing its 
exertion except by amendment to the organic law." 

The layman may also be puzzled by the constant use of the 
expression 'police power 9 . He may associate the word with 
the blue uniform and club, with the customary administration 
of public safety through the police court, with the arrest of 
the offender in the midst of his offense or with the abatement 
of the noise or odor in the midst of its offense. 

In truth, however, the police power is the whole field of 
governmental control of persons and property for the promo- 
tion of the common welfare; or perhaps, more strictly speak- 
ing, it is the residuum of this whole field of governmental 
control, after taking out certain special narrower species of 

1 Merrick vs. Halsey and Co. 37 S. C. Rep. 227 (a blue sky law case). 
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governmental activities, such as taxation and eminent 
domain, which have names of their own. Every mode of 
governmental control over persons or property which does 
not fall within these technical and special provinces, falls 
within the expression 'police power*. 'Police* is simply 
another variant of the old Greek 'polis' and is twin-brother 
to 'polities' and 'policy*. It is the power to promote, 
guard, or regulate public health, public safety, public com- 
fort, public prosperity, public welfare. In the language of 
Professor Freund in his book on Police Power, it "has for 
its object the improvement of social and economic conditions 
affecting the community at large and collectively." The 
scope of the police power is not limited, therefore, to the 
exercise of the particular modes or methods of the past. 
The mere fact that building heights were not restricted in 
the past does not prove that the restriction of building 
heights is not within the scope of police power. The police 
power expands with the need of expansion. In the oft quoted 
language of Mr. Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, "In general, police power extends to all great 
public needs. It may be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned 
by usage or held by the prevailing morality or strong and 
preponderant opinion to be greatly and immediately neces- 
sary to the public welfare." 

Nor must we allow ourselves to conceive of the police 
power as engaged solely in suppression of that which is 
immediately and palpably offensive or dangerous. The 
police power generally acts by means of restraint, but the 
restraint is simply the method or instrumentality, not the 
test of the scope of the power. The end of governmental 
action, whether police power or any other power, is the pro- 
motion of public welfare. The end is positive even though the 
form of action may be the negative one of restraint. An iron 
foundry next to my residence may make such noise as to 
disturb the comfort and impair the health of myself and 
family. The most conservative interpreter of the constitu- 
tion will agree that the government has power to suppress 
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so immediate and obvious a nuisance. This suppression is 
for the purpose of promoting the health and comfort of 
myself and family. By zoning a city and providing a street 
system corresponding to the districts adopted, the noisy 
industries are kept away from the immediate neighborhood 
of the homes and the heavy noisy classes of street traffic 
largely diverted from the residence districts. This zoning, 
then, is obviously simply another example or method of this 
same suppression of unwholesome noise. (The promotion 
of public health is, of course, not the sole object of zoning. 
The promotion of safety and comfort by keeping heavy traffic 
off the streets of residence districts; the promotion of com- 
mon prosperity by stabilizing and protecting property values 
and reducing the difficulties and expense of municipal admin- 
istration, and the promotion of community welfare in many 
other respects are within the purposes of zoning.) A little 
more imagination may be required to realize the relationship 
between the health of the community and the unregulated 
location of commercial and industrial structures than to real- 
ize the relationship between the health of my family and the 
foundry next door; but the two relationships, as well as the 
governmental function involved, are fundamentally identical. 
The constitutions do not prohibit the exercise of imagination 
in the process of governing. The constitutions are suffi- 
ciently elastic to permit of modern prophylactic treatment of 
social diseases and evils. 

Just in so far, therefore, as any particular plan of zoning 
or districting or other features of a city planning scheme can 
be shown to be promotive of the safety, health, comfort, 
prosperity, or welfare of the community, in so far will it have 
a better chance of being found to be within the scope of the 
constitutional exercise of police power. . As the courts have 
so often declared, the constitution prohibits the arbitrary or 
capricious exercise of governmental restraint upon the free 
use of property; that is, the provisions of the statute or 
ordinance involved must have a proportionateness to the 
avowed object of the statute or ordinance, the promotion of 
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community safety, health, morals, comfort, prosperity. Any 
particular plan of zoning or of limitations of height, location, 
or use of structures may be called upon, when attacked in 
court, to justify itself as something more than a mere hap- 
hazard piece of governmental meddling with the free use of 
private property, as something larger than the mere protec- 
tion of the property values or beauty of a particular selected 
district of high-priced homes. 

In so far as the particular ordinance is the result of a 
thorough and scientific study of the city's situation and needs, 
in that far does it increase its chances of being upheld as 
constitutional. Communities, therefore, owe it to them- 
selves, as well as to the city planning movement, to frame 
their zoning and city planning ordinances carefully and as 
the product of genuine, thorough, and expert study. A dis- 
tricting or city planning scheme so framed will seldom find 
the constitution a serious obstacle. 

Practically all cases in which districting ordinances have 
been declared invalid will be found on analysis to be cases in 
which the ordinance did not represent a careful or compre- 
hensive plan for the promotion of community, health, safety, 
welfare, or prosperity. For instance, the ordinance which 
was held invalid in Byrne vs. Maryland Realty Co., 98 Atl. 
Rep. 547, was for the protection of the park-like qualities 
of a particular selected high-priced residence district, the 
main motive of which, as found by the Court, was the pro- 
motion of beauty and aesthetic satisfactions. The courts 
have uniformly held that the promotion of purely aesthetic 
satisfactions is not within the constitutional scope of the 
police power. 

For instance, again, in People Friend vs. Chicago, 261 
111. 16, the ordinance prohibited generally all retail stores in 
all residence blocks, without the consent of the owners of a 
majority of the foot frontage. This represented no study of 
the city's future needs; no expert distribution of the city's 
territory so as to best promote the health and welfare of the 
people of the city. Any particular block which happened at 
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the time to be a residence block could be retained as such by 
a given number of its property owners, regardless of whether 
or not such retention would or would not fit in a scientific 
plan of community development. . The court, it is true, did 
not expressly base its decision upon any such ground, but 
rather upon the narrower ground that the state had not 
delegated to the city the power to create residence districts. 
But this conception that the public's restraint upon property 
rights may not be arbitrary, must be reasonable, that is, 
genuine and careful, lay behind the court's discussion of the 
general scope of police power. 

The ordinance of Richmond, Virginia, which was over- 
thrown by the Supreme Court of the United States in Eubank 
vs. Richmond, 226 U.S. 137, was open to similar attack. It 
permitted two-thirds of the property owners to create a resi- 
dential district and fix the building or set-back line of the 
district. This gave arbitrary powers to groups of property 
owners; it did not represent a careful community plan of 
control of the whole territory of the community for the 
promotion of community results. 

There is no inconsistency between the United States 
Supreme Court's decisions in the Eubank and Hadachek 
cases. The Hadachek case (239 U. S. 394) holds that a dis- 
tricting ordinance may be a constitutional exercise of police 
power even though it prohibit the continued use of property 
for a purpose to which the property has been devoted. The 
Supreme Court did not feel that the record before the court 
would justify the court in finding the Los Angeles ordinance 
to be arbitrary, unreasonable. The Hadachek case cannot 
safely be relied upon as supporting any haphazard or biassed 
location of residence and other districts. 

Almost unnoticed, except by a few students of constitu- 
tional law, there has occurred, within the past few years, a 
truly revolutionary change in the technique or procedure of 
the trial of cases involving constitutional questions, which 
will tend to make the scope of the police power more adaptive 
to social needs and public opinion. The general rule applied 
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by the courts has been that both the motive and reasonable- 
ness of the legislation under attack must be judged exclusively 
from the text itself, or, as sometimes phrased, from the four 
corners of the statute, in the light of the judge's general 
knowledge of the ways of the world; and this same principle 
has often been applied to the cases involving the constitu- 
tionality of municipal ordinances. According to this prin- 
ciple of procedure, the reasonableness of an ordinance creat- 
ing residential districts would have to be judged solely and 
exclusively from the language of the ordinance itself, and if 
the ordinance alone did not disclose its own justification, the 
court could declare it to be a capricious or arbitrary perform- 
ance. Now, happily, the courts are showing a willingness to 
depart from so narrow a procedure and to receive and consider 
evidence of the knowledge or information upon which the 
legislative body acted, as well as evidence of the facts which 
demonstrate the reasonableness of the legislation. In People 
vs. Schweinler Press, 814 N. Y. 395, the highest court of 
New York sustained a statute prohibiting factory night work 
of women, which was practically identical with a statute 
which ten years previously the same court had declared to 
be unconstitutional; and, in the later case, the court frankly 
took into consideration the facts and conclusions contained 
in a report of the legislative commission upon the effect of 
night work upon the health of women, and frankly explained 
its change of opinion by the fact, that this new information 
and knowledge had demonstrated to the court the reasonable 
relation of the statute to the promotion of public health. 
We may confidently expect that this wise departure from 
previously narrowly technical procedure will be generally 
adopted by the courts, and that, if a city planning or dis- 
tricting ordinance is the result of a careful and thorough study 
of the city's situation and needs, the facts brought out by 
that study may be brought to the attention of the court and 
will assist in demonstrating the reasonableness, genuineness, 
and carefulness of the ordinance and the relationship of the 
ordinance to the promotion of public health, safety, pros- 
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perity, comfort, and welfare. The current use, both in law- 
yers' briefs and court opinions, of the data furnished by 
modern social, economic, and political theory and investiga- 
tions, promises a greater adaptability of the police power and 
of our written constitutions to the solution of the complex 
problems of modern society. 

There will, of course, always be border-line cases. When a 
city takes a man's property to locate a police station or hos- 
pital thereon, such a case is obviously one of eminent domain 
and not of police power. The prohibition of a dynamite 
factory in the center of a city is obviously police power. 
Between cases which are obviously the one or the other, 
there will always lie certain debatable ground. The tendency, 
however, will be to support, as valid exercises of police power, 
all restraints in the use of private property which do not 
constitute an actual physical taking of the property and 
which can be demonstrated to be promotive of community 
welfare. 

Set-back building lines, if part of a careful city planning 
scheme, will probably ultimately be held to be within the 
police power and not a taking of property for public use. No 
city about to embark upon a city planning or zoning move- 
ment and no individuals engaged in stirring up the imagina- 
tion of their community to visualize the benefits of city plan- 
ning need permit the state or federal constitutions to dampen 
their enthusiasm or reduce their energies. 

The constitutions may force us to plan or zone carefully, 
expertly, which is not to be deplored; but the police power 
will be found big enough and strong enough to enforce against 
the individual or property all such restraints as can be demon- 
strated by careful, thorough, and scientific study to be pro- 
motive of community welfare. 

Frank D. Stringham, Esq., City Attorney, Berkeley, Cat.: 

I am not going to take up the Berkeley Ordinance in detail, 
for it is lengthy and probably has some defects. We are most 
concerned with the results which it aims to accomplish. . 
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It may be interesting to know some of the objections urged 
against the ordinance at recent public meetings held in the 
city of Berkeley. Professor Charles M. Gayley voiced the 
fear that the country was approaching a state of war 
and that it was not a time for creating a division in a com- 
munity. A former city attorney declared that it was absurd 
to hold that the ordinance was valid, and that it came 
within the police powers of the Council to fix the number 
of families which could legally reside in a house in a certain 
locality. 

Professor Carl C. Plehn said the protestants resented the 
proposed confiscation of their property, the robbery of their 
heirs, their widows and children, and that in view of the 
astoundingly rapid growth of the city it would be unwise city 
planning to create zones. 

Another resident of the district wrote to the Mayor and 
City Attorney describing three pieces of land which he owned 
in the city, and stated that he would resort to the courts if 
they attempted to include any of these in a district. 

All of these objections arose on the hearing of a petition 
before the Civic Art Commission asking for the creation of a 
residence district in the best residence portion of the city. 
There were about thirty protestants and over twice that 
number of petitioners. The Council has so far declined to 
take action when the feeling is not almost unanimous, pre- 
ferring to make the system voluntary as far as possible, and 
waiting for the larger development of a favorable public 
opinion. We want to keep out of court until the reasonable- 
ness of the law is better understood, and the practical opera- 
tion of the plan has been tested by actual experience. An 
unfavorable decision would do more harm than the limited 
number of invasions which may occur in one, two, or even 
three years. Some protestants have claimed that the forma- 
tion of a district would throw a cloud upon title. Two dis- 
tricts have been formed and no loans have been called by the 
banks, nor have the banks declined to make new loans, but 
on the contrary have actually done so. The districting plan 
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is better than the fixed building restriction voluntarily im- 
posed upon property by the owner, since the ordinance can 
be amended at any time within two months or less. 

A manufacturer of serums in Berkeley recently petitioned 
the Council to have his plant, covering about two blocks, 
made into a district under Class VIII designed for factories 
engaged in noxious trades and in which no buildings should 
be constructed intended to be used for any other purpose. 
The Council granted the petition. This afforded him a pro- 
tection against the intrusion of residences whose occupants 
might claim that he was maintaining a nuisance. 

Before a district is formed, notices are posted, hearings are 
had, surveys are made and referred to the Civic Art Commis- 
sion. The property owner and the tenant are amply pro- 
tected, and there can be no discrimination or unreasonable- 
ness in the operation of the ordinance, unless the Council 
acts in an arbitrary manner in the formation of a district. 
In other words, the framers of the original ordinance of 
definitions have avoided as far as possible making a law which 
could be successfully attacked on the ground that the act 
itself was unreasonable or discriminatory. The ordinance 
creating the district is the one first to be assailed. 

The plan is one that will be slow of growth, but one having 
a better chance of permanency. It is educational in its scope 
and in that respect it is meeting with success. For one year 
we have kept out of court, have given wide publicity to the 
scheme, and have rallied many converts to its support. If 
like progress is made in other parts of the country, the courts 
will soon follow public opinion and legislative action on the 
subject, and the reasonable districting of a city into residence 
and business areas will be uniformly sustained as a valid 
exercise of the police power. 

Professor Lincoln Hutchinson presented the case of peti- 
tioners so well that I am going to quote him at some length. 
He said: "Much has been said also in regard to the "course 
of natural development'. Professor Plehn especially spoke 
of the necessity for going slowly, of waiting until we could see 
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the direction in which segregation of the uses of property 
would take 'naturally', before passing ordinances defining 
the use to which any particular district should be put. He 
virtually admitted that he did not mean that no districting 
should be done. He apparently merely objects to its being 
done now and in this particular way. But if we examine this 
argument, what do we find? The very economic forces to 
which he appeals put a premium on never-ceasing change, so 
that there is no 'natural' trend except toward further change. 
Let me illustrate from the growth of San Francisco, with 
which I have been familiar since my boyhood. What has 
the lack of restriction on purely private individual interest 
done there? The natural sites for residence district — some 
of the finest in the world — were in early days on Telegraph 
Hill and Rincon Hill. Early residences and gardens sprang 
up there. Immediately this offered a sort of prize to the 
small shopkeeper, or what corresponds to the apartment 
house proprietor of today, to come into those districts. The 
first man's success attracted others, and their success still 
others, and homes were driven farther afield — chased out by 
what our opponents call 'more intensive' or 'higher' use of 
the land. But then what became of the small shops and the 
apartments which had driven them out? You have only to 
look at such a section as Telegraph Hill today and you get 
your answer. It has become a 'slum'. So it is everywhere. 
While we are waiting for 'natural' development to shape 
things, we find individual interest, unrestrained, making im- 
possible any shaping at all until we find a universal and ir- 
resistible law always forcing the home to 'move on'." 

The districting of the use of property in a city of 65,000 
inhabitants who reside on nine square miles of territory can 
be made an entirely reasonable regulation. It is municipal 
housekeeping. In one's own home it is generally found best 
to keep the cooking, sleeping, and eating apartments separate 
from one another. Why should not the places of work in 
large cities be set apart, so far as possible, from the places of 
rest and recreation? It is feasible, economically and physic- 
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ally a gain to the people, and a silent producer of wealth for 
the community. 

Spaulding Frazer, Esq., Corporation Counsel, Newark, N. J: 

We have problems the same in character only less in degree 
in Newark as in New York. 

I am pleased to say that our state has recently enacted, for 
cities of the first class, an act very much along the line, in 
fact, modeled upon the New York City Planning Act, and we 
are about to institute the zoning system in Newark. 

Now, the local aspects of zoning, it seems to me, are getting 
more and more clear of detail. We are gradually, as has 
already been suggested, getting away from the idea that 
eminent domain must be invoked, and I think the work of 
the committee in New York, whether conscious or uninten- 
tional, has pointed out the way by which all of the other cities 
can successfully establish their zones. I do not know whether 
the committee wilfully went to work to establish a condition 
which would permit them to invoke the doctrine of the police 
power, or whether in their investigations, they found those 
things coming up as a part of the study of the subject; but a 
reading of the report and the reading of the very excellent 
brief filed in the Steinway case will show conclusively that 
every part of the investigation tended to show that in some 
way or other these zoning plans were directly related to the 
health, the morals, the general welfare of the people, quite 
aside from the question of property values; and I believe that 
had the case in New York been rested upon property values 
alone, it would have been a difficult thing for the courts to 
have sustained the new idea. But when we have the health 
authorities and the fire authorities and the police authorities, 
every kind of welfare organization of the city government, 
coming to the court with their evidence that this zoning plan 
is something which in a large congested city is essential in the 
reduction of traffic dangers, in the supply of fresh air in the 
congested sections, in the reduction of fire risks — when we 
find them all coming to the courts and making that state- 
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ment, why there is put before the court a proposition to 
which, if they do not accede, they show themselves to be at 
least mediaeval. 

New York has embodied a tremendously progressive idea 
in the report and in the briefs presented at the hearing and, 
if we follow along those lines, the courts of the other states 
are bound to follow. 

As far as New Jersey is concerned, I am becoming hopeful 
because the decision in the Beinman case was written by Mr. 
Justice Pitney, who was Chancellor of New Jersey before 
he went on the Supreme Bench. I think, from the New 
Jersey standpoint, the zoning plan is in a most happy condi- 
tion. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF CITY PLANNING 
PRINCIPLES WITH CONCRETE EXAMPLES 

introductory remarks 
Andrew Wright Crawford, Esq. 

Philadelphia 

At this session which has well been called a Question Box 
Session no papers will be read. It will be all discussion and 
each speaker will be limited to three minutes unless his time is 
extended for special reasons. 

The subject for discussion which received the most votes 
was 'The Elimination of the Smoke Nuisance and the Electri- 
fication of the Railroads', but until a larger number of people 
have come back from the trip which has been taken this morn- 
ing I am going to postpone this subject and take up one on 
which we want definite information and definite record but 
which will not require so much discussion. I am going to ask 
Mr. Frederick Bigger, of Pittsburgh, Secretary of the Art 
Commission, to discuss 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CITY 
ART COMMISSION AND A CITY PLAN COMMISSION 

Frederick T. Bigger, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

I was very much shocked yesterday when Mr. McFarland 
seemingly brought out the idea that the artistic and aesthetic 
were pretty much of a side issue. It struck a rather sensitive 
place in what I call my mind. Our commission in Pittsburgh 
is rather unique for the reason that it has two functions, 
those of an art commission and also advisory powers such as 
those of a city planning commission. The two functions are 
different and yet there is a sort of similarity. They are dif- 
ferent in that the city planning commission has to do with 
looking forward to the future growth and development of the 
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city and has to plan for that as intelligently as it may do 
it at the present time. The art commission, or art jury — 
Mr. Crawford's commission in Philadelphia is called the 
art jury — has to do with the artistic value of the public works 
undertaken by the city or by those citizens or individuals of 
the city whose structures encroach on public land. 

There is a certain dignity, perhaps, in the idea of an art 
jury, as being a group of gentlemen of proper qualifications 
who will sit back and have presented to them by the other 
city officials, politicians, perhaps, certain public works for 
them to approve or disapprove. As a matter of fact, it does 
not work out so simply as that, because the political bodies 
in a political government sometimes are not at all apprecia- 
tive of what the art commission may do. I look at it more 
or less in this way: (I think that an art commission and a 
city planning commission have a similarity of this kind) 
instead of looking at the development of a city as being a 
thing which is utilitarian only, I look at the aesthetic as 
equally important. I would not emphasize one above the 
other. I think that if the development of our cities does not 
bring all the amenities that can be had, the practical results 
are not entirely worth while. I think the artistic element in 
municipal improvements is the real point of interest for the 
art commission. The art commission should pass, in as 
dignified a manner as it chooses, upon the things submitted 
to it by the planning commission or bureaus, in the nature 
of public work or that of corporations or individuals; but 
it should go at it in an aggressive way and influence as 
much as possible this artistic element, which is just as im- 
portant as the practical. 

J. Horace McFabland, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

So far as I know, I am principally made up of blood and 
bone, and I am constrained to believe that each of these 
particular p^rts of me is as necessary and useful to my life 
as the other. Undoubtedly I would be most uncomfortable 
if all the blood were removed from my body, leaving 
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nothing but bone, or if all the bone were removed, leaving 
nothing but blood. 

Any suggestion of a separation between the utilitarian and 
the aesthetic in city planning and city administration would 
be just about as workable as the separation between the 
blood and the bone in my body, whatever I may have said 
to the contrary yesterday. 

But I did not say that the aesthetic and the artistic were 
side issues. I did, for a definite purpose, insist that structures 
erected, or things done in consequence of city planning, 
must first be useful, and to be really and definitely useful 
they must be beautiful. 

With this feeling, I can see nothing but difficulty in a 
complete separation between a municipal art commission 
and a city planning commission. I believe, with Mr. Bigger, 
that it would be better to have their functions united and not 
in conflict. The essential thing is that the point of view 
should be right, and this right point of view, I humbly sug- 
gest, is that of usefulness first. 

But a work of art that is not actually useful is not a proper 
work of art. Begging the pardon of any Pennsylvanians 
present, I may refer to certain expensive groups of statuary 
which are presumed to adorn the front of the great capitol 
building in Harrisburg. While these groups are alleged to be 
consummate works of art, being the creations of a great sculp- 
tor, I insist that they are not such in the high and proper 
public sense, because they do not explain themselves to the 
average passer-by. Their usefulness, in other words, in de- 
livering a certain message to the public which has paid for 
them, is lost because the message is not delivered to the 
average citizen. It is my belief , therefore, that whether it be 
statuary, or a building, or the construction of a curb or a 
lamp post that is to be passed upon by a city administration, 
the criterion should be its broad and high usefulness. 

I might venture another comparison. I think the well- 
developed man is a handsome animal — and he usually 
thinks so, too! He is also an extremely efficient operating 
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machine, and he produces enormously. The point I would 
like to make I could explain more clearly if I transferred the 
comparison to the female of the species, but that, I presume, 
would be inappropriate in ttis presence. Let me, therefore, 
get on safe ground and direct your attention to the horse. 

The horse as an animal produces an enormously useful 
output. He sustains a tremendous overload at times, and 
for a considerable time. He is an efficient machine as an 
economic animal. Also, if he is a good horse he is attractive 
in appearance and is a handsome animal. He is a proper ex- 
ample of a true combination of beauty and utility. 

I fear I have quite awkwardly, but I hope plainly, expressed 
my feeling that there ought to be no sharp separation be- 
tween the functions of a city planning commission and a 
municipal art commission, if the utmost usefulness to the 
community is to result. Indeed, I would much rather see the 
average municipal art commission thoroughly merged into 
the city planning commission so that the combined body 
might get busy. 

Frederick Law Olmsted: 

Mr. McFarland's illustration in regard to the blood and 
bone was very pointed and a clear illustration, and no one 
feels more strongly than I do the mistake of trying to separate 
in execution the quality of beauty from any other valuable 
quality. But it is not a question of two contrasting things, 
beauty and utility, in these municipal matters. There are 
values of many kinds of which beauty is but one; and you 
want the greatest sum of all of the values you can get. You 
cannot wisely seek one kind of value to the exclusion of others, 
because what we are concerned with in city planning is the 
net result, the best city-as-a-whole. But this is not to say 
that there should be no differentiation in the mechanisms for 
getting the several desirable qualities. 

When a thing becomes as complicated as a city, you have 
to resort to specialists in dealing with special aspects of every 
one of its problems, no matter how fully you recognize the 
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essential unity of the whole thing. You want sanitary en- 
gineers to study the sanitary aspects, transportation experts 
to study the transportation aspects, and other specialists to 
study other special aspects; at the same time you also want 
these different aspects unified. Now the function of a city 
planning body is primarily that of unification, not specializing 
on the sanitary aspect or the economic aspect or the aesthetic 
aspect or any other one aspect of a municipal development, 
but considering primarily its relation to all other develop- 
ments. The function of an art commission on the other 
hand is that of a specialist. To get good results you want 
men on an art commission who really have special training 
in judging the quality of beauty in designs. Now, that is one 
special point of view, just as the structural engineer has a 
special point of view; and I believe it is best to keep the 
mechanism for serving it separate from the unifying function 
of a city planning commission. 

John Nolen, Cambridge, Mass.: 

This question of use and beauty now under discussion, 
and of city planning commissions and art commissions, the 
relation of one to the other and the relation of the question 
to city planning — meaning by 'city planning' broad, com- 
prehensive planning — puzzles me not a little. I have been 
distinctly helped to a clearer view, however, by what has 
been said this morning, especially by Mr. McFarland. But 
there still remains some confusion about it. It comes in part, 
I think, from the effort which we are constantly making to 
separate two essential things which often cannot be separated. 
It is like the query sometimes put: which is the more impor- 
tant of the two blades of a pair of scissors? Use and beauty, 
those are the terms to which we return. The old bishop 
in Les Miserables, you may remember, said that "the beauti- 
ful is as useful as the useful," and then added, wistfully, "and 
perhaps more so." Well, such views, it seems to me, ought 
to throw at least a little light on the subtle nature of the 
problem. 
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Take another illustration, more concrete. We had the 
pleasure of going around Kansas City yesterday as the guests 
of the local committee. I had not then in mind this subject 
of use and beauty and their relation and dependence upon 
one another. But since Mr. McFarland spoke a moment 
ago I tried to think of some of the things I noticed in our 
'seeing Kansas City' trip, where the question of beauty, con- 
ceived from the point of view of city planning, was more or 
less overlooked. For example, consider the location of public 
buildings, public schools, especially high schools. From hasty 
observation they appear to be put in locations, many times, 
where they have room enough to serve their purpose; they 
are well located, perhaps, for convenience, and they have 
ample grounds. But the opportunity of getting a vista of the 
buildings along important axes, of seeing them agreeably, 
and of thus getting an additional dividend from their archi- 
tecture, is often neglected. Or, a building is put by itself, 
when from a city planning point of view there was an oppor- 
tunity of a group forming a neighborhood center. These are 
illustrations of a loss of city planning beauty in connection 
with utility. 

Again, in the home districts, devoted primarily to resi- 
dences, there is often a lack of what we call districting or 
zoning regulations, so that in these fine residential neighbor- 
hoods there appear inharmonious buildings such as factories, 
business buildings, or apartment houses. 

It is somehow to avoid such conflicts as these, and to cor- 
rect such conditions and oversights in city planning work, 
reconciling beauty to use and use to beauty, that we must 
continue to discuss the advantages of uniting or separating 
city plan commissions and art commissions. 

Chairman Crawford: 

My view is that the art commission looks after the work 
to be done immediately and the plan commission after work 
to be done in the future. For instance, a bridge is to be 
built and the question is, where is it to go? What streets 
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shall it connect? The location of the bridge is the function of 
the plan commission, but the plan of the bridge is drawn up 
by the department of public works and is submitted to the 
art jury. 

Chakles Moore, Detroit, Mich.: 

In the work of the National Commission of Fine Arcs we 
are very much more concerned over certain specific problems 
than we are over generalities. Each time the Commission 
meets in Washington it has a list of special problems that are 
brought before it by the secretary, Colonel Harts, who is also 
the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds. Our 
program has to do with the development of parks and park- 
ways, the location and design of public buildings, and of all 
works of art for which the government makes an appropria- 
tion. The question always before us is, "Does the work that 
is presented fulfill the requirements? Is the problem solved?" 
If the problem is solved, the question of beauty usually 
takes care of itself. We are looking first of all for a correct 
solution. 

You all know the agitation that has been going on through- 
out the past year about a location of a power house in the 
Washington channel, where it will be right in the throat of a 
great development along the water front, and where it will 
come in conflict with a great sport park across the channel. 
Those are matters over which the Commission has only an 
advisory jurisdiction. 

I have always felt pretty strongly in favor of the advisory 
idea. I should not want to make it too hard and fast, except 
where people try to impose various things on the city of 
Washington which we are all trying to have develop as an 
ideal city. For this reason we would like to have veto power. 
I have always felt that there is a great deal of strength in 
being a purely advisory body and in the position to enforce 
our conclusions because by their lightness and justice they 
carry conviction. 
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Mb. Olmsted: 

I just want to emphasize what Mr. Crawford said and add 
something by way of answer to a question raised by Mr. 
McFarland. 

You want to apply intelligent artistic ability to the plan- 
ning in the first place, just as much as you can, but that is 
not the function of an art commission. An art commission 
is provided not as a substitute for the employment of proper 
designers in the first instance, but to catch up the mistakes; 
it is a safeguard; it is a supplementary thing. If you had a 
good enough administration and employed good enough men 
in working up every design, you would not have to have an 
art commission. I hope the day will come when there will 
be nothing for an art commission to do but endorse the 
manifest beauty and artistic appropriateness of every design 
submitted. But that day is not yet here. 

As to the relation of the two, it seems to me that the art 
commission should be used as a consultant to check up the 
artistic aspects of the general plans of the city plan commis- 
sion, just as it checks up the artistic aspects of plans for 
specific improvements and consults with the designers thereof. 

Alfred Bettmann, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

We are also in Cincinnati about to write a new charter and 
the discussion is going on as to whether the planning com- 
mission should also be given the function of an art jury, and 
there is a difference of opinion among the members of the 
civic committee which is drafting the charter provisions 
relative to this subject. The discussion here has clarified, in 
my mind at least, the essential distinction between the func- 
tions of a planning commission and an art commission. I 
think it is perfectly true, as Mr. McFarland has said, that 
utility and beauty are two aspects of the same thing; you 
cannot have one without the other. The utility and beauty 
of a particular structure are two aspects of the same problem, 
and the same is true of the utility and beauty of a city as a 
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whole; but the utility and beauty of the city plan as a whole 
are not the same as the utility and beauty of a particular 
structure within the city. 

So the problem of city planning, it seems to me, is largely 
a problem of location — location so that the community may 
perform well the great social service for which it exists, and 
in fixing locations, the architect must be given opportunity 
to produce beauty in the design of the individual structure; 
but the designing of particular structures is not a part of the 
problem, or science, or art of city planning itself. And there 
is the practical human problem, that if the personnel of the 
planning commission is made up of men whose predominating 
interest is the beauty side, they are apt to under-emphasize 
the planning problem; whereas, men who by temperament 
or education take a greater interest in the planning problem, 
are apt to under-emphasize the other. So that, from an 
analysis of the distinction between planning the city as a 
whole and planning the different parts to fit into the whole 
plan, it seems to me a separation of the two commissions is 
better than their junction. 

Chairman Crawford: 

Now, we will take up the subject on which we had 175 
votes — on the three subjects, location of railroads, its effect 
on the smoke nuisance, and its effect on property values 
along it, and so forth, and I am going to ask Mr. Lawson 
Purdy to answer specifically one of the questions: what has 
been the increase in New York City's income, due to the 
electrification of the New York Central? 

THE ELECTRIFICATION OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
ITS EFFECT ON PROPERTY VALUES 

Lawson Purdy, New York City: 

I am sorry I did not come prepared to answer that question 
with more definiteness than it is possible for me to do so 
without notice. Mr. Crawford did ask me last night what I 
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thought as to the enhancement of values caused by the 
electrification of the New York Central on Park Avenue in 
New York, and I gave him a few figures out of my head, 
but I cannot guarantee their accuracy, nevertheless, I can, 
perhaps, repeat some of those figures to you, and while 
they may be quite fax from the precise facts, nevertheless, 
they will show you there was a very considerable enhance- 
ment indeed. 

Probably many of you remember Park Avenue as it used 
to be before the railroad was electrified. The New York 
Central and the Harlem & New Haven Railroads used the 
same tracks coming into Manhattan Island on Park Avenue 
at 129th or 130th Street. Prom there they ran four tracks 
wide straight down Park Avenue to about Forty-third Street. 
The Grand Central Terminal Station is at Forty-second 
Street, and there are twenty blocks to the mile. You will see, 
therefore, that there are about five miles of railroad on Man- 
hattan Island used by the New York Central. The railroad 
yards contributing to the Terminal extended formerly from a 
little south of Fiftieth Street to the entrance of the Station at 
about Forty-fourth Street. Those yards were open and the 
belching smoke from the locomotives was very injurious. 
There was a brewery which occupied one block on the east 
side of Park Avenue. The yard was much wider, of course, 
than the width of Park Avenue, which is 120 feet; on the 
east side of the yard there were buildings of no great conse- 
quence and the land values were relatively low. I do not sup- 
pose, in those days, the land values there were more than 
$6,000 or $1,000 a front foot, for lots 100 feet deep. The 
same condition existed on the west side, very much all along 
the avenue. While the railroad went into a tunnel at Forty- 
fifth Street, there were openings at intervals and whenever 
a train went through this tunnel, smoke would shoot up 
through the openings. The avenue was fairly well built up 
with rather modest buildings in the main. I lived on it once 
and I know that the trains were a very great nuisance. To- 
day the road is electrified. The railroad acquired a good deal 
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more land south of Fiftieth Street east and west of the land it 
then owned and has covered in all that yard and carried 
streets across the tracks which formerly did not cross the 
tracks. There was no street for vehicle traffic south of 
Fiftieth to Forty-second Street. And today the streets are 
all open from Forty-fifth to Fiftieth Street and great buildings 
have been erected over the tracks, generally under lease 
from either the New York Central Railroad or one of its 
subsidiary corporations. There is one large apartment house 
being built there now. The value of the land which is a little 
way north of Forty-fifth Street is about $900,000 for a block 
front of 200 feet and 100 feet deep. That is about the high 
point and that extends for several blocks. Formerly, I sup- 
pose those fronts were not worth over $150,000 to $250,000, 
and even less, and they are now worth, say, $800,000; that 
is the land value, the land only. 

A little north of Fiftieth Street, from there north, the 
prevailing development as far as Eighty-sixth Street is by 
the erection of apartment houses that are erected on 100 by 
100 feet as a unit, sometimes deeper than 100 feet, maybe 
125 feet, and there may be a case or two a little deeper than 
that. Those apartment houses are twelve stories high and, 
roughly, they represent an investment for 100 feet front by 
100 feet deep of $400,000 for the building, and the land repre- 
sents an investment of not far from the same sum of money. 
As we advance north of Fifty-fifth Street, the land values 
grow less, but as far north as Seventy-ninth Street they are 
not less than $2,500 a front foot. I should say that, roughly 
calculating, there has been an increase of maybe $1,500 a 
foot on each side, up to $2,500 a foot. Now, if we say $1,500 
a foot, we have $300,000 for each block front on either side or 
$600,000 a block front; for thirty blocks you have $18,000,- 
000 of land value increase. As I told you, these are not ac- 
curate figures, but they will serve for the illustration. Where- 
as there were formerly buildings of no great value, you have 
now buildings that cost upwards of $3,500 to $4,000 a front 
foot, so that we may say that there is at least such an incre- 
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ment in the value of the buildings, in so far as the property is 
fully improved, and a very high percentage of it is fully im- 
proved, so that, roughly, I think we may say there is an 
increment of at least $60,000,000 in that territory from 
Forty-fifth Street to the river. So long as the railroad was 
operated by coal engines I cannot say that there could have 
been any large increment of value on that avenue. There 
might have been some, there doubtless would have been, but 
there would have been no such development as we now have 
on the avenue. 

The Pennsylvania Station stands on the west side of 
Seventh Avenue, between Thirty-first and Thirty-third 
Streets. When it was planned and built, there was a great 
land boom at that point. Values rose so that opposite the 
Pennsylvania Station land was, perhaps, worth $7,000 a 
front foot. I say it was worth that, I mean they were buying 
and selling it on that basis. It was not worth it. A little 
way down the avenue and up the avenue, the values increased 
from maybe $1,000 to maybe $3,000 a foot, and on the side 
streets they went up $2,000 a foot. That is to say, sales went 
up to these figures. The station took a good while to build 
and open and it was a disappointment to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at the time. I have no doubt the travel to that 
point was not heavy. It took time to develop the traffic east 
to Long Island, partly because the subway that was expected 
to run up Seventh Avenue took a long time to build. It is 
not open yet, but soon will be open. The value of land in this 
territory, as is shown by sales, was not borne out in use up to 
the present time, and persons who bought at the top have 
been very sad indeed. It has been a very hard time for every 
one who owned real estate there. There were persons who 
ran boarding houses that could not earn any more money with 
their boarding houses because their building and land was 
worth $50,000 instead of $20,000; in fact, the boarding houses 
were not as good as before because the place was torn up by 
the building of the subway there for three or four years and 
the street was in a horrible condition. 
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I feel now that we have gone over the top of the hill. I do 
not mean that the values are going down; they are going to 
come up in reality now. They may not for sometime reach 
the economic values that sales indicated four or five years 
ago; ultimately, they probably will, and the zoning com- 
mission has restricted Seventh Avenue north of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station to mercantile uses. Of course, there you can 
have residences and hotels but you cannot have factories. 

When the zoning commission was working on that prob- 
lem we had several persons come before us and beg us not to 
restrict that territory against factories. I thought then, 
and I think now, and the rest of the commission thought 
the same way, that that would be a very great mistake in the 
interests of the persons who owned the land, not to restrict 
against factories. Those people could afford, perhaps, to put 
their property to some profitable use for manufacturing pur- 
poses, but with a little patience they would get from the retail 
trade two or three times as much as they would ever get from 
manufacturers. There has developed there a situation that 
will probably result in a splendid mercantile neighborhood. 
The Pennsylvania Station is on the west side, at Seventh 
Avenue, and the Grand Central Station is up above, a half a 
mile north, and the distance from Seventh Avenue to Fourth 
Avenue is about three times 800 feet, or 2,400 feet, say a half 
a mile, and there is a little territory there that ought to be, 
if properly protected against the intrusion of factories, a 
wonderful territory for the retail and wholesale trade. If 
the Pennsylvania Railroad came across with steam locomo- 
tives, that would be impossible, in fact, I do not suppose they 
could run steam locomotives there anyway, because they 
would have to go a long distance under ground without 
adequate ventilation. Electrifying has made the whole 
proposition possible, and the railroad goes across the city at 
such a depth that you do not know it is there except for a 
short distance where it comes out of the ground at the station 
itself. From there east it goes part of the way under streets 
and part of the way under private property at so great a 
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depth that it does not prevent the construction of buildings, 
and it will no doubt be a great improvement as time goes on. 

Frederick Law Olmsted: 

Supplementing Mr. Purdy's statement as to what would 
have taken place in the absence of electrification, there is a 
much more difficult question as to what extent increase of 
values might have taken place somewhere else in the growth of 
the city if an opportunity for localizing that development in 
that particular neighborhood had not taken place. That is a 
thing which comes up in connection with the increase of 
values around parks. I have found numbers of cases of that 
kind where the value of a park in raising land values in its 
vicinity is used. The assumption is made that there is a net 
increase in the values of the city by reason of the raise in 
value of the land around the park, which is a mistaken as- 
sumption, because at least a considerable part of that value 
would have been localized somewhere else if it had not been 
located at the park. Can you give us your impression about 
that? 

Mr. Purdy: 

I shall have to assume that some of you are familiar with 
the topography of Manhattan Island. You are now looking 
north. Here is Park Avenue; here is Fifth Avenue, parallel- 
ing Fourth Avenue on this side (indicating), to the Park on 
Fifty-ninth Street; twenty blocks to the mile north and 
south. To the park at Fifty-ninth Street, Fifth Avenue is 
given up to high-class retail trade. From Fifty-ninth Street 
north, the beginning of Central Park on the south, Fifth 
Avenue borders the park and that is at present our highest 
class residential section for single family houses. Inciden- 
tally, as a member of the zoning commission, I was very 
anxious indeed for the protection of that street to hold the 
height of the houses down to seventy-five feet. I am sorry 
that we did not do it, and I am afraid that Fifth Avenue will 
be ruined. It is valued today, over a considerable extent, at 
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$8,000 per front foot for single family residences. People 
usually build on not less than thirty feet in width, and some- 
times fifty feet, so you have for a fifty-foot site for a residence, 
an investment in the neighborhood of $400,000. I do not 
think those values can be maintained if they build tenement 
houses on Fifth Avenue. There is a large tenement house on 
the southeast corner of Seventy-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue, the rentals of which are about $25,000 a year for a 
single apartment, but I do not think those will be maintained. 
That house is stealing its light and air. That is a very high 
grade street naturally. 

Park Avenue is only 800 feet away and the development on 
Park Avenue has been by persons who prefer to live in an 
apartment rather than a single family house, or who could 
not afford to pay from $4,000 to $8,000 a front foot. The 
rentals in these apartments on Park Avenue range somewhere 
from $400 or $500 to $1,000 per room per year, so, if you have 
a ten-room apartment, it is $10,000 a year rent. Some similar 
apartments have been erected on West End Avenue, on the 
west side of Central Park, corresponding to Park Avenue 
on the east, but at considerably lower rentals, not more than 
half of the rentals on Park Avenue and it is a slightly different 
class of people. The development on the Fifth Avenue side 
is the highest class of residential territory, and on the west 
side it is distinctly different and lower in value. For ex- 
ample, a site for a twelve-story apartment house on West 
End Avenue would cost, say, $200,000 as against $400,000 for 
a like sized plot on Park Avenue. West End Avenue is fairly 
well built up with that class of houses. Broadway is some- 
what similar to West End Avenue and Riverside Drive is 
developing in somewhat similar fashion. That was bound to 
develop as it has regardless of what happened on Park 
Avenue. I do not think that there could have been any such 
development as the Park Avenue development, on the west 
side of Central Park, because Fifth Avenue is not there and 
the people would not have gone there. There was no other 
street on which that thing could have been done on the east 
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side, because a block further on you come to Lexington 
Avenue, which is a narrow avenue and has a railroad track 
on it, a trolley, which renders it undesirable. It is being 
built up with a very nice class of apartment houses to some 
extent, but has no future like Park Avenue as the width of 
the street limits the height of the buildings, and the next 
street to the east is Third Avenue, with an elevated road on 
it and a tenement house development. 

I should say in answer to Mr. Olmsted that there has been 
an absolute increment of value to the Island of Manhattan 
by the improvement on Park Avenue. Where those people 
would have gone if they could not have located on Park 
Avenue, I do not know, very likely to the country. People, 
more and more, who can afford to live in places like that, live 
in town only two or three months during the winter and live 
in their country places the rest of the time, and maybe they 
would not have had any apartment in New York, they 
might have gone into a hotel. But we would never have had 
any such development on any other street because there was 
no street adapted for it. Park Avenue is 120 feet wide, and 
under the tenement law they can build 180 feet high. They 
have one house there seventeen stories high, but they will be 
sorry. 

John P. Fox, New York City: 

This matter of the electrification of railroads is one of the 
saddest things in the history of the country in the engineering 
line. Our railroads have been slow in removing the smoke 
nuisance and providing electrification, and those two things 
have been a serious detriment. I think we should do our best 
to force electrification, because it is a very good thing for the 
people as well as for the railroads themselves. I want to give 
one illustration: The Lancashire & Western Railroad in 
London raised the money for electrification by a mortgage of 
its property. Since then it has saved the cost of a new 
terminal, has gotten back all the traffic it had lost before 
electrification and has created a new business which has more 
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than paid for the cost of electrification. If our railroads will 
simply try this matter out as they have done in England in 
this particular case, they will find they will get back the busi- 
ness they have lost and be able to carry the cost of electrifi- 
cation. But you want other improvements, of course; you 
want an electrical schedule. The New York Central is elec- 
trified, and it has raised its rates again and again, but the 
time table is the same old time table. 

Now the Lancashire & Western has a twenty-minute 
schedule for express trains, and its locals have a schedule 
which is better than on those on which our railroads run their 
trains. The New York Central with all its equipment is 
running on a steam railroad schedule which holds back the 
traffic very sadly indeed. 

Chairman Crawford: 

Was the tax rate on the land used by the New York Central 
raised on account of increase in value of the terminal? I mean 
the assessed value? 

Mr. Purdy: 

That is a point of annual discussion with the attorneys for 
the New York Central. It is true that we have done that, 
and I cannot help but say a word more. Here we have a 
railroad terminal, and I will deal only with the property of 
the New York Central railroad, which is owned by a sub- 
company, that is, the station property itself, running from 
Forty-second to Forty-fifth Street, and about half as wide as 
it is long. That is assessed at about $£0,500,000, at about 
approximately one-half for the land value and one-half for 
the improvement value. This great improvement brought 
about the enhancement of the value of Forty-second Street, 
which is a great business street, where the people all dump 
out from that railroad station. We have valued the land on 
which the station stands on the basis of the value produced in 
large part by the railroad on Forty-second Street, and we 
value that frontage of the railroad land, 100 feet deep, at the 
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same rate as we value the land across the street from the 
railroad, which value the railroad has in a large part produced. 
We have a 100-foot strip at, say, from $8,000 to $10,000 a 
foot. Now, we go north and we take a 100-foot strip on the 
basis of what the railroad produced across the street, and 
the railroad cannot help but let us know because it has 
leased this on long leases and the leases are a matter of record, 
so the railroad makes a splendid bargain and leases some land 
at a high rate, and we have that evidence of value. We not 
only assess land over here (indicating) to the tenants at that 
rate, but we say the land across the street owned by the 
railroad company, under its station, is of the same value. 
Then, we have interior land in the block. It is more than 200 
feet through, I think about 350 or 400 feet, and then we 
assess or calculate the value for the interior land on the basis 
of various rules for determining the value of a lot greater in 
depth than 100 feet; that is, the next 100 feet we usually 
count worth in the neighborhood of twenty-five per cent, of 
the first 100 feet, and I think that is really an unfair proposi- 
tion to the railroad. It is artificial and without very good 
foundation, but it is the only thing we can do. And it is the 
same thing as to valuing Central Park. Central Park is a 
hard thing to value because of the high price of the land on 
Fifth Avenue, which is worth from $4,000 to $8,000 a front 
foot, so we value the first 100 feet of Central Park at the 
same rate, while it is the presence of the park that makes the 
value of the land on Fifth Avenue and if the park were built 
over, there would not be that value on Fifth Avenue. It is 
the same way with the New York Central Station; take the 
railroad station away and you would not have the value and 
for that reason, and others, it seems to me highly desirable 
to deal with railroad property as a unit and impose taxes 
on the railroad based on its net earnings rather than the 
value of its land in proportion to the adjacent land. 

J. H. Austin, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Why do you use the 100-foot strip? 
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Mb. Pubdt: 

Because in New York City practically all of our lots are 
100 feet deep, that is the normal depth, and in our assessing, 
we are using 100 feet as a unit so that we may have a com- 
parable unit throughout the whole city. The land value 
maps show the value per front foot, 100 feet deep on every 
side of every square throughout New York, and do it every 
year, so that any taxpayer for two dollars can buy a book 
giving him the unit values throughout the entire city. 

George A. Damon, Los Angeles: 

It may be that we have been going far afield in our dis- 
cussion, but I do not think any more important question has 
been brought up than this question of terminal rights of 
railroads, on account of the 'unearned increment' of land 
value, that is piling up every time we make improvements 
that add to the value of either the terminals or their sur- 
roundings. Mr. Purdy has said that it is the policy of the 
City of New York to tax that part of the railroad company's 
value. What are we going to do with that value when it 
comes to putting a valuation on the railroads, as is being 
done now by the Interstate Commerce Commission? If we 
tax the increase in value, due to improvements, we must nec- 
essarily give that value to the railroads. They can capitalize 
it, as has been decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. If they capitalize that unearned increment, the 
public must pay a fair return on that fair value, and this 
must be paid out of rates for fares and freight. It has been 
said that, in the city of New York, the sale of tickets in the 
city terminals is not sufficient to pay a fair return upon the 
value of the terminal property. 

Now, according to the discussion, as these roads are elec- 
trified, the value of the terminal rights-of-way is increased 
three, or four, or five-fold, which brings us around to this 
conclusion: That if we are going to make these public im- 
provements, we should do something to head off the resulting 
unearned increment. It does not seem reasonable that we 
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should first create these terminal improvements and then 
turn around and pay interest and taxes on values thus added 
to our city lands. 

I wish to indulge in the luxury of a prediction, that as 
soon as we begin to understand the situation, as we are going 
to do, it means the public control of these railroad terminals, 
and of their constantly increasing values. 

Then, when we create this value, that is, this unearned in- 
crement, due to improvements, we can do it in such a way 
that we will have to pay interest on only actual investment, 
and that is the whole crux of the situation. Public owner- 
ship will mean unification of the railroads, which will obviate 
duplications, and the joint use of the railroads will go a long 
way toward making unification possible, because we can use 
the tracks to the best advantage and thus secure the density 
of traffic which will justify the investment in electrical 
equipment. 

George E. Hooker, Chicago: 

Electrification of our railroads would bring quite un- 
measured benefits toward the general objects of city planning. 
In Chicago we have encountered a conflict of evidence as to 
the extent to which electrification of our steam railroads 
would reduce our smoke nuisance. Half a dozen years ago 
the reorganized city smoke department announced, after 
inquiries, that the steam railroads produced forty-three per 
cent, of our smoke nuisance. About a year ago a very ex- 
tensive and elaborate report, prepared nominally under the 
auspices of the Association of Commerce, but really by the 
railroads themselves, announced that the railroads produced 
only a very minor and almost negligible fraction of the 
smoke nuisance. We are still in want of impartial and 
authoritative up-to-date advice on this subject, but the 
public is convinced that electrification of the railroads 
would very materially reduce the smoke nuisance. 

Certain by-products or incidents of such electrification 
would perhaps constitute public benefits of even greater 
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importance than those flowing directly from the change. For 
example, the efficiency of a given steam railroad right of 
way would be very greatly increased, especially for local and 
suburban traffic, by electrification. We know that railroads 
which have been electrified within urban districts have as a 
result shown a capacity to develop an entirely new volume 
of traffic which they could not provide for or attract before. 

One of the incidents of electrification would also be that 
at least the urban portion of the railroad line would be re- 
lieved of the transport of its power in the form of coal. 
That power would be transported over a copper wire — with- 
out dust or noise. Moreover, general electrification of service 
would perhaps hasten also the substitution of the copper wire 
for the coal train as the mode, to a very considerable extent 
at least, of transporting power between coal mines and in- 
dustries in general. 

One reason why electrification of the railroads encounters 
such strenuous opposition is the great investment in the 
present steam locomotive plan which would have to be dis- 
placed. A corresponding displacement would be involved in 
substituting the copper wire for the coal car in supplying 
power to industries at large. Obviously these great dis- 
placements should only be made with due deliberation, but 
their desirability is established. 

It is very plain that if our railroads which are operated 
by steam were electrified, and were, especially in our cities 
and at terminal points, largely relieved from the burden of 
coal traffic which now preoccupies so much of their operating 
capacity, their efficiency, not only for the ordinary uses of 
civil life, but likewise for the extraordinary demands of the 
present time, would be immeasurably increased, while the 
comfort of life and the capacity of the local transportation 
service in our cities would be very greatly enhanced. 

John Woodhbad, Kansas City, Mo.: 

As a member of the committee of Kansas City which has 
been wrestling with this smoke question for more than a 
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year, I wish to say *that our difficulty does not come from 
railroads or industrial plants. There are methods of solving 
these problems, as you gentlemen have illustrated this morn- 
ing, by the electrification of railroads and by putting smoke 
burners in industrial plants. The great and seemingly un- 
solved problem is the problem of the large residence and the 
ordinary apartment house. We have more actual soot and 
more unburned coal in our residence boulevards than in the 
railroad yards. That may be a strong assertion, but I 
think it can be proved, and the point on which we want infor- 
mation is how to overcome this constant making of soot by 
the large residences and apartment houses, where the man 
looks after the fire a part of the time and has many other 
duties to perform. He wants to make a fire that will last 
four or five hours and cannot do that without making smoke. 
I was in St. Louis a while ago and they were wrestling there 
with the same problem. One man offered $1,000 to any 
one that would solve it. 

E. Gabrick O'Bryan, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

I can possibly give you some information in regard to the 
smoke question. We have some smoke in Pittsburgh, but 
not as much as we used to have. Some few years ago we 
got passed by our legislature an act requiring cities to pass 
ordinances creating smoke bureaus, and we passed such an 
ordinance and got that bureau. It took several years to 
get it ready. Mr. Henderson, who is at the head of it, wrote 
all over the country and went to different cities, and he 
claims that he has found stokers who will do the work, 
whether it is for a large or a small manufacturer or an 
apartment house. It has happened in Pittsburgh that our 
smoke nuisance has been abated over fifty per cent., which 
is a great convenience and blessing to the entire city. 

In regard to the heating of buildings: the large office 
buildings in Pittsburgh have practically given up the single 
unit heating plant. The public service corporations have 
provided four down-town larger heating units which will 
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carry live steam about four or five squares. This system has 
only been started in the last three or four years, but just as 
fast as they increase their districts, all of the buildings in the 
district throw out their unit steam plants. Every one thinks 
it is going to be a great saving of labor and a great help in 
eliminating the smoke nuisance. 

Chairman Crawford: 

The Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh has issued a report on 
the smoke nuisance which shows that smoke costs the citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh $9,000,000 annually. Many other ques- 
tions which have been touched on in this discussion are 
treated in that same report. 

D. J. Hafp, Kansas City, Mo.: 

The question of the electrification of our railroads is one 
of those things to which I have given a great deal of thought 
and especially at the time of the construction of our new 
Union Station, and I was one of those who recommended to 
our city officials at that time that it was a great deal more 
important to secure from the railroads, in advance, an agree- 
ment that they should electrify their lines within the city 
limits, rather than to secure the building of so many subways 
and viaducts, which the city could well have afforded to 
construct in return for the electrification of the terminal 
railroads. In my opinion, it would have saved the citizens 
of this city millions of dollars if they had taken hold of this 
thing at the beginning and not allowed the Terminal Com- 
pany to construct its lines within the city limits until it had 
agreed to electrify them. That is what we should have done. 

If you will observe, the prevailing wind in this city is from 
the south, particularly during the entire summer months, 
and with these terminal lines at Twenty-first Street, during 
most of the year there is a constant cloud of smoke floating 
north from Twenty-first Street and settling down on all of 
the business district. It costs in merchandise destroyed and 
buildings ruined annually hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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The amount of damage, indeed, cannot be estimated, but I 
have no doubt that it equals the taxes, and it will continue 
unless that condition is changed by the electrification of the 
railroads entering this city. 

If our railroad lines were electrified, they would develop 
an enormous suburban business, as has been the case of the 
Illinois Central and other railroads entering Chicago and 
those entering New York City, especially from the west and 
north, including particularly the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, and the New York, New Haven & Hartford systems. 
The cash return to the railroad companies would be great 
and would probably pay a good interest upon the cost of 
electrification. 

In answer to the speaker who reviewed the situation in 
New York, developed by Mr. Purdy, to the effect that we 
were laying taxes upon the railroads for the users to pay, I 
should say that the idea is running in his mind that the non- 
users and not the users should take this burden. The in- 
crease in taxes upon the railroads because of their increased 
value applies not only to terminal lines in cities, but to the 
rural districts as well. The growth of the country is increas- 
ing all the time and as the value of private property rises in 
the country districts, due to the increased developments 
and increased production, so the value of railroad lines in 
those districts will rise in proportion, due to the increased 
business and the proximity of the property to private prop- 
erty that has enhanced in value. Taxes are also higher be- 
cause the railroad properties will earn more, and if they 
earn more they are more highly taxed, but if the property is 
to be self-sustaining, the users of railroad property must 
pay the increased burden. 'Any other theory is contrary to 
our present social system and to our state and national con- 
stitutions, which sustain it. To attack the non-user of rail- 
road property for the benefit of the user is to enforce involun- 
tary charity by law. If all the instruments of production 
were owned by the government alone, where would the gov- 
ernment obtain the expense or cost of sustaining and operat- 
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ing those industries, if not from the users of said industries 
or their products? To sustain any proportion of the expense 
of operating and maintaining public utilities by general 
taxation of both the users and non-users, is the highest in- 
justice. We are doing this today to a certain degree in the 
government administration of our postal system, but this 
can only be justified under our present social system on the 
theory that the postal system is a necessary instrument 
in our system of education; in other words, a part or a 
branch of our public schools. It cannot be supported on any 
other theory except that of pure socialism, to which we have 
not yet arrived. 

George B. Ford, New York City: 

. There is one point that has not been brought out very 
strongly in this discussion, and that is that electrification 
creates land for real estate use. For instance, the New York 
Central Railroad has built over its tracks a complete system 
of roads, lots, and blocks, and is now building on that land 
some of the finest buildings in the city. It is rather a peculiar 
thing that Park Avenue, directly over the yard of a great 
railroad system of thirty-odd tracks is actually becoming the 
social art center of New York. Several of the best clubs of 
New York City have recently bought land and are starting 
to put up the finest kind of clubhouses directly over the 
New York Central tracks, the foundations being carried by 
columns down to the rock level below. Within the last year, 
there have been filed plans for between ten and twelve very 
large apartment houses, running from twelve to fourteen 
stories in height, directly over the New York Central tracks. 
The money that is being invested in those apartment houses 
and apartment hotels will probably amount to $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000. 

That land has been created out of whole cloth. In the old 
days when they were running with smoke-producing fuel the 
land was used, where it was used on the side at all, by cheap 
houses, stables, and I believe a few breweries. Now, the whole 
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character of the construction is changed, and the New York 
Central Railroad is creating land on which they are building, 
and selling, and leasing, for great sums. This they have 
been able to do because of the change from smoke-producing 
fuel to electricity. 

THE LOCATION OF THE INTERUBBAN STATION AS RELATED 
TO THE RETAIL DISTRICT 

George A. Damon, Los Angeles, Col.: 

It has been stated that the interurban station should be 
located just outside the retail district so as to avoid undue 
street congestion. I am not responsible for that statement 
and am very sure that in my paper on Monday I did not 
locate the interurban terminal outside the business district. 
I did say that, in the growing cities, a single interurban 
station would not answer the purpose. You can start with 
one union interurban terminal and will get along very nicely 
with one station for a while, but as your city grows, it will 
become inconvenient. Therefore, I would advocate one 
station at a certain stage of the city's development and, in 
course of time, another station, and when you do have two, 
you will want them inter-connected, and when you get them 
connected, you can possibly arrange for more than two stops 
in the terminal district. 

We have two electric interurban stations in Los Angeles 
now. They are five blocks apart, and it is very inconvenient 
to go from one side of the city to the other, and so we will 
eventually want to connect those stations by a subway five 
blocks long. WHen we get that done, our city is likely to 
have grown entirely away from those two stations, for it has 
been the experience in Los Angeles that business does not 
grow up around these stations. I can see very little relation 
between the growth of our business district and the location 
of these stations. 

In Los Angeles, we are looking forward to having a subway 
down Broadway, one of our main streets, with four or five 
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stations, but I will admit that we are looking far into the 
future in considering this plan. 

Our first terminal was located blocks away from the busi- 
ness section. It was said that it was so far away from the 
business section that the business section would never get 
there, but it has reached there and grown way beyond it, 
because there was a natural trend of business that way. The 
owners of the big stores wanted to spread out and naturally 
went in the direction where they could get cheaper land. 

J. H. Austin, Kansas City, Mo.: 

What is the necessity for the interurban station? 

One speaker has suggested that urban lines should run 
through cities in order to avoid congestion, instead of making 
a terminal at any one point. 

Mb. Damon: 

I do not know that there is an absolute necessity for it. 
The interurban people like to have a building for their offices, 
but the running of tracks into the building is not necessary. 
As a matter of fact, in the rearrangement of our terminal, 
vacant lots back of the building and across the street have 
been secured for the tracks and answer the purpose just as 
well. 

Chairman Crawford: 

Is not the stub end terminal as efficient in the case of a 
street railway as in the case of a steam railroad? 

Mr. Damon: 

Up to a certain point they are efficient, but when they get 
congested they are not efficient. The stub end terminal 
station in Boston was good for a while and answered the 
purpose for a number of years, but when overloaded it lost its 
efficiency. But I want to suggest that all our plans must be 
step by step. It is impracticable to plan for a finished ter- 
minal in a city that has only limited traffic. 
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You know that in a small town, you drive into the town 
and hitch your horses in front of the post office. There is no 
occasion to go through town. And as the town builds up, 
the interurban cars run in on the streets and stop at a ter- 
minal. As the city grows, the streets become congested, and 
we must not only take the cars off of the street, but also 
provide for through traffic. Through cars entirely 'off grade' 
are part of the provision of the ultimate city. To provide 
for this evolution is the problem of city planning. If we are 
not wise enough to do that, there is no such thing as city 
planning and the cities might just as well grow up by chance 
and allow the changes to be brought about by economic 
pressure. The improvements are sure to come and we should 
anticipate them and put foresight in place of haphazard 
development. 

George B. Dealet, Dallas, Texas: 

At Dallas our interurban terminal is six blocks from the 
Union Station and about two and a half blocks from the lead- 
ing hotels in a narrow, side street hard to get into. I have 
contended that the place for it is near the Union Station, for 
exchange of passengers with the steam roads. 

William J. Berkowitz, Kansas City, Mo.: 

Shall the citizens of Kansas City, knowing we are going to 
be a city of a million people in twenty-five years, locate our 
interurban station within three or four blocks of the retail 
district, and three or four blocks north of the present business 
center of the city, when we know that it is going south and 
east? And, shall we build for a city of 300,000 when we know 
that it is going to be a city of a million population? Shall we 
build this terminal station now in a place rather away from 
the growth of the city, or shall we build it with the idea of 
future growth when we know that eventually a single terminal 
will not do any good? I would like to have the benefit of the 
experts here at Kansas City. 
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Mr. Ford: 

The Newark, New Jersey, terminal is both an interurban 
terminal and city terminal too, about half and half, in actual 
numbers, because a great many routes go off into other 
towns — some of them forty or fifty miles away, and while 
people do get on at other points in the city in considerable 
numbers, yet the majority get on at the main terminal. At 
both of the other terminals which Mr. Schreiber described, 
one in Jersey City and the other in Hoboken, the majority 
of passengers get on at the terminal rather than en route. 

As to the question of the business district around the ter- 
minal, business seems to be, in each case, quite independent 
of the terminal. Virtually, the only business connected with 
any of these three terminals is the business inside of the ter- 
minal itself, small concessions, newspaper stands, soda foun- 
tains and things of that sort. I can think of no new concerns 
that have grown up immediately around any of those three 
terminals, so that they do not have any effect on the business 
district around them. 

Mr. Fox: 

Railroad companies ought to electrify their lines and 
should have the electric lines enter the Union Depot and 
avoid a multiplication of depots. England has not interurban 
lines as we have. Why? Because the steam roads do the 
business; they build cross country lines and interurban lines. 
And they do not have any smoke nuisance because they burn 
hard coal, and the English railroad cars are as clean as our 
electric trolley cars. And there is the ideal that we want to 
approach; get your interurban station next to your Union 
Depot, where it ought to be, and there you will center all 
lines where they ought to be centered. 

J. A. Harzfeld, Esq., Kansas City, Mo.: 

I think perhaps you will be interested in knowing some of 
the facts which Kansas City has gathered with reference to 
its interurban station. The facts I mention were agreed upon 
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by all of the engineers. We considered a site for the inter- 
urban station near the Union Station, and determined that 
it should not be near that station because for Kansas City 
at least, that location would serve no purpose. The way to 
determine where an interurban station should be located 
should be based first upon its effect upon the congestion of 
traffic within the city itself, and if its location at a certain 
place would cause congestion in our streets, then we do not 
want it at that particular place. 

Having removed that objection, the next question to be 
considered is the wish of the patrons of the interurban line. 
Where do they want to go? What are they on that car for? 
What will be most convenient for them? If you can answer 
those questions, then you can answer the question of where 
to locate your interurban station. A survey of the lines that 
come into Kansas City, and I am not now speaking of a system 
of interurban lines such as exist in Ohio or Indiana, but of 
the character of interurban lines we have about here; a 
survey of the passengers of those lines showed that at least 
eighty per cent, want to go close to the retail business district 
of Kansas City. It so happens that the retail business dis- 
trict and the wholesale district and the theater district are in 
close proximity, so that if you can locate your station close to 
the retail business center, you have also located it close to the 
hotel district and to the theaters, and thus have accommo- 
dated ninety per cent, of the passengers on those lines, we 
are therefore attempting to locate the station so that we will 
accommodate ninety per cent, of the passengers, and at the 
same time not interfere with the normal traffic upon our 
streets to such an extent as to cause inconvenience. 

Two sites have been offered, both of which are close to the 
retail district, and other sites are contemplated which have 
not been offered yet. Where it will go, I do not know, but it 
should go close to the retail business center, in my opinion, 
from a survey of the wishes of the passengers on the lines and 
a discussion with the various engineers who have it in charge. 
You must remember that none of our interurban lines extend 
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for a greater distance than sixty-five miles from Kansas City; 
we have not the long through passenger traffic that exists in 
the East. 

Mr. Bebkowitz: 

Don't you think you should figure for the future? You do 
not think, do you, that the theater and the wholesale district 
will always be where they are? 

Mr. Harzfeld: 

I think any station we build at this time will last for fifteen 
or twenty years at least and be serviceable that long. Our 
progress in Kansas City has not been so rapid in any direction 
that a station built at this time, close to the present retail 
center, will be so far away in fifteen or twenty years as to 
be inconvenient to the people. If you will examine the 
character of the buildings, say on Eleventh Street, the large 
establishments that are there, you will agree that it is incon- 
ceivable that those magnificent new buildings will be aban- 
doned, or that competitors will come in and take the trade 
in another direction. 

There are many elements that go to create a business dis- 
trict, but the greatest element that creates a fine retail dis- 
trict is not merely the street, or the street cars, because we 
have retail districts without cars on the streets, as Nicolette 
Avenue in Minneapolis or Michigan Avenue in Chicago. 
The real element that makes a good business street is the 
brains and activity of the merchants themselves. 

HOW TO CARRY OUT THE TOWN PLAN AT LEAST COST 

Thomas Adams, Ottawa, Canada: 

The most important question we have to consider is what 
is the cheapest and best method of carrying out a plan and 
not what is the cheapest method of preparing a plan. The 
former is a large and important undertaking, whereas the 
mere preparation of a plan is relatively unimportant. 
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In considering the present topic we need not concern our- 
selves about the desirability, or otherwise, of preparing plans 
or appointing town planning commissions or employing 
experts to advise in regard to plans; what we have to con- 
sider is the stage which may be described as the development 
of the plan into an actual scheme, and the cost and methods 
of execution. We too frequently ignore that stage until we 
actually reach it, and consequently find that many of the 
paths by which we have traveled toward it need not have 
been traveled at all. From the very beginning of our plan- 
ning we should consider the ultimate methods and cost of 
development and have these in view during the different 
stages. If city planning is going to succeed in improving 
social and municipal conditions to any serious extent, those 
who prepare city planning schemes will have to recognize 
more fully in the future than in the past that they are at- 
tempting to deal with some of the biggest social problems in 
our community life. 

Municipal government costs us nearly as much as national 
government. In Canada it costs us about $100,000,000 a year 
to run our municipalities; in the United States and Canada 
it has been estimated by Dr. Powers of Washington, in the 
National Municipal Review, that the American city costs 
about forty per cent, more to govern than the English city. 
There is little prospect, therefore, of our being able to get 
city planning schemes adopted if they are going to add to 
that burden of expenditure. Our task is, however, to bring 
the city and town plans into operation so as to lessen expendi- 
ture or at least so as to get something better for our money. 
A great many people have the impression that city planning 
means nothing more than expensive reconstruction schemes 
for highways and parks and that it therefore cannot be car- 
ried out except by placing an additional burden on the tax- 
payer. This is not surprising, considering the character of 
a great many of the plans that have been prepared and the 
absence of any really valuable object lesson of ideal town 
development in this country. 
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How are we going to accomplish what we want within the 
limits of the taxpayer's ability, and how are we going to teach 
the taxpayer that our object is not to spend more, but to 
spend more wisely? If you go to the mayor of a city and ask 
him why the water is not so pure as it might be (in those 
cities where pure filtered water is not yet supplied); why 
they do not deal scientifically with their sewage disposal; 
why they have insanitary houses; why they do not enforce 
sanitation and building regulations in the homes to a greater 
extent — you will find that the answer is not that they do 
not want to do these things but they cannot afford to incur 
greater expenditure under present conditions. 

That is the position as it stands today before this country 
enters upon war, and it is not likely that as the war proceeds 
the reasons for economy will be less than at the present. 

Much as I think this country has to be congratulated on 
the excellence of its city planning reports and on the merits 
of a great many of its proposed plans of city reconstruction 
and improvement, I am still of the opinion that the only way 
to get practical results on a sufficient scale to be of real social 
benefit is to have legislative power introduced into your 
state and municipal government machinery similar to the 
British Town Planning Act of 1909. You will require a 
system of legislation which will enforce cooperation between 
the following parties: (1) between the state and the munici- 
pality, ($) between adjacent municipalities, and (3) between 
municipalities and owners of real estate. 

The two bodies most vitally concerned in the development 
of a scheme from the financial standpoint are the munici- 
palities and the owners of real estate. The introduction of 
the state government into the matter is essential to provide 
a court of appeal on questions of difference between these 
two principal parties and also between one municipality and 
another. If the legislation is rightly framed most of what 
you want to do under a city or town planning scheme will be 
possible of achievement without expense to either of the 
principal parties. 
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In Canada we have to look upon planning and develop- 
ment schemes as a means of saving money, otherwise it 
would not be a sound policy to advocate such schemes while 
we were at war. Of course there are a great many desirable 
things which are needed in order to secure the well-being of 
the city and which cannot be obtained without the expendi- 
ture of money. These things, while they may be included in 
our schemes, must be so included that they can be carried 
out as and when money is available for the purpose. But 
the greater part of our city planning should consist of give- 
and-take arrangements between the municipalities and the 
land owners, similar to what exists in Kansas City in regard 
to its park system, plus the application of restrictions on bad 
development which would prevent the growth of evils. 

Of course it is necessary to pay something for the prep- 
aration of such a scheme, which would not have to be in- 
curred if we allowed matters to proceed in their present 
haphazard way. Under city planning procedure we spend 
perhaps $10,000 in order to secure that we will not lose 
$100,000 by haphazard development at later stages. It is 
obvious that the $10,000 or $20,000 we spend in our planning 
will be so much money out of the treasury, which we could 
retain if we had no plan. To that extent city planning costs 
money, but beyond that sum the city plan should be capable 
of being realized in a substantial part of its provisions and 
proposals without any expenditure being necessary in addi- 
tion to what the municipality had to incur in any case. 

What are these things you can get without spending 
money? In this country that question is to some extent 
complicated by reason of the attitude of your courts with 
regard to the rights of property. It is true that they are 
gradually coming to recognize* that the freedom of the citi- 
zen may be expressed in human and personal rights as well 
as in property rights; and also that there should be no 
legitimate property rights in anything which is injurious to 
public health. Under schemes it should be possible to 
determine zones fixing the character of buildings, the height 
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of buildings, and the amount of air space on private property 
so as to secure certain minimum standards of public con- 
venience and health without having to pay compensation to 
the property owners. It is too sweeping a generalization to 
say that the individual right must give way to the community 
right where the two conflict, but it is perfectly just to demand 
from the individual that he shall not develop his property in 
such a way as to impair the health of his neighbor, so long 
as the rest of the property owners are treated in precisely the 
same way. I believe you can deal with these matters under 
your police power, but to persuade your courts that it is a 
just thing to do you will have to amend and broaden your 
legislation. 

In the second place, it should be possible to fix building 
lines without having to pay compensation by causing build- 
ings to be set back from the street, so long as the line is fixed 
for the purpose of securing amenity and hygienic conditions. 
Whether such a prescription were reasonable would have to 
be decided upon by an expert planning department in each 
state, with an appeal to the courts. 

Similarly, it should be possible to fix the amount of a lot 
that could be built on so that each owner of land would con- 
tribute toward the minimum requirements of air space and 
sunlight necessary for his own building. There should be 
no property right recognized by law in anything which would 
deny air space and sunlight according to certain minimum 
standards for purposes of health. In actual practice it is 
found that these things are obtainable by cooperation be- 
tween the different interested parties, so long as machinery 
is provided to bring them together. My point, therefore, is 
that to get city planning schemes promoted and carried out 
in this country at reasonable cost for preparation and without 
much, if any, expense for execution, you will have to begin 
by getting the necessary legislation touching the direct form 
of the scheme and setting out the minimum standards which 
can be carried out without interference with the right of 
eminent domain. 
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In view of the important issues involved in the adminis- 
tration of city planning under these conditions, it is of first 
importance that there should be a skilled department of the 
state to assist and help to deal with the preparation of 
schemes. There need be nothing in the legislation which 
will enforce expenditure by any city, town, or rural munici- 
pality in the carrying out of a plan. Legislation will only 
operate to prevent municipal authorities from being too over- 
bearing in their attitude to owners of property, or to prevent 
real estate owners trying to take advantage of a municipal 
authority in a matter of restricting or purchasing his land. 
In the main it will be found that the larger portion of munici- 
palities and owners will be reasonable and will find their 
interests very much in common. Under a proper system 
money should be invested on preparing plans in which the 
municipality and the owner would cooperate, so as to secure 
the right kind of development at the minimum cost to all 
parties. 

Mr. Ford: 

An important corollary of what Mr. Adams has been saying 
is that control of the development of private property makes 
it possible to so order the growth of a city that every improve- 
ment such as streets, boulevards, and so forth can be put in 
just as they need be for a long time to come, and no more 
costly in character and in exactly the right place. We can 
secure thereby the greatest amount of efficiency with the 
least amount of waste, simply by the costless control of the 
development of private property. 

'elastic' streets 

B. Antrim Haldeman, Assistant Engineer, Bureau of Sur- 
veys, Philadelphia: 

Philadelphia has recently undertaken to further improve 
its methods of street planning by adopting the 'elastic' and 
also the 'garden' principle; the former implies a street de- 
signed in such a manner as to be adaptable to changes to 
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meet the needs of increasing traffic without involving great 
expense, and the latter implies a street designed to encourage 
better schemes of land subdivision and improvement, to 
secure more attractive minor streets, and to create better 
conditions and surroundings in residential districts; neither 
idea originated in Philadelphia, and their use there is due to 
a desire to employ better, more economic, and more orderly 
methods. The new practice is largely due, also, to the discus- 
sions we have heard in these Conferences, and the things we 
have seen in the cities where the Conferences have been held. 

Nothing has surprised me more in Kansas City than the 
failure of those who are responsible for the planning of its 
street system to apply to that planning the same vision, skill, 
and courage which have been employed in the creation of its 
park and parkway system, and which have been displayed 
by Mr. Nichols in the layout of streets for the development 
of his properties. With the object lessons provided right at 
home by Mr. Kessler and Mr. Nichols, and with the inspira- 
tion which we hope this Conference may give, the remodeling 
and extension of the street system should be immediately 
undertaken, or failure to provide a street system with traffic 
facilities commensurate with its railroad facilities may 
cause the city to fall short of the greatness it is striving to 
achieve. 

Philadelphia began with the same rigid, rectangular sys- 
tem of streets of practically uniform width that Kansas City 
now has, except that they were narrower, and kept extending 
that system until less than a quarter of a century ago, since 
which time quite radical changes of policy and practice have 
taken place: first, there was a general tendency toward in- 
creased widths; next, a breaking up of the rigidity and rec- 
tangularity of the system; then a differentiation of width and 
arrangement for primary, secondary, and minor streets; 
later, a differentiation of traffic ways and parkways, and now 
the adoption of the 'elastic' and 'garden' principles. Much of 
the progress of recent years can be traced to the influences 
and teachings of the National Conference on City Planning. 
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The 'elastic' principle can be applied as an economic 
measure to a street of any width, the economy lying chiefly 
in the comparative cost of construction and maintenance of 
the roadway. It may be best illustrated in a street of the 
very common width of eighty feet, in which a maximum 
economic width of roadway is about fifty-two feet, sufficient 
for a double-track street railway, with two lines of vehicles 
on each side. This provides a sidewalk space of fourteen feet 
on each side, sufficient for grass strips, foot walk, and a row 
of trees (a total width of eighty-eight feet with eighteen feet 
wide sidewalk spaces has been adopted in Philadelphia where 
steps are unfortunately allowed to project four feet six 
inches beyond the building line). But a roadway width of 
fifty-two feet is rarely needed for traffic — and a double-track 
street railway is rarely built — in a street of this width at the 
time of its original opening and improvement, or for many 
years thereafter, and a considerable saving can be effected 
by improving a roadway only twenty-six or thirty-six feet 
wide, the former sufficient for three lines of traffic and the 
latter for four lines, including a double-track street railway, 
if necessary. The roadways could later be widened to the 
maximum of fifty-two feet to meet the needs of increased 
traffic. The economy is more pronounced upon streets of 
100 feet or more in width where the curbs can be set to their 
permanent lines with two narrow roadways separated by a 
planting space, the latter to be removed or narrowed to 
accommodate increased traffic. 

The 'garden' street, as we have developed it in Philadel- 
phia, is the result of our efforts to relieve the monotony char- 
acteristic of narrow streets lined with solid rows of two- 
story, one-family houses, and to bring into the neighborhoods 
occupied by people of modest means some of the benefits that 
spring from more attractive and inspiring surroundings. 

The one-family house is an institution we hope to perpet- 
uate as against the multiple dwelling and the tenement. Our 
operative builders have done much to improve it in recent 
years. Formerly it was built with its front wall immedi- 
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ately upon the street line, but now the wall is set back and 
a front porch is built. The high cost of land has resulted in 
small lots, little open space, and narrow streets. Through 
better planning of the system of traffic streets and the cooper- 
ation of our Board of Surveyors and the real estate operators 
we are now obtaining better methods of land subdivision, 
and a better arrangement of minor residential streets. 

Forty feet has been the minimum and predominating 
width for minor residential streets, but this type is now being 
supplemented by the 'garden' street, which consists of the 
widening of the street in the interior of the block to a width 
of from 80 to 100 feet with a planting space between narrow 
driveways. These planting spaces lend themselves to various 
useful and attractive forms of development; trees, grass, 
shrubbery, flowers, walks, rest places, terraces, or play- 
grounds can find a place in them. Such streets are deliber- 
ately kept away from the traffic routes in order not to 
attract vehicular travel to them, and are usually approached 
only through narrow streets. In some cases they are, in 
effect, neighborhood squares where block parties, fairs, and 
similar local neighborhood functions can be held. 

The 'garden* street is not an economic street if we measure 
economy only by dollars and cents. It requires more land 
and costs more for construction and maintenance than the 
narrow, commonplace street; but it makes and maintains 
better values in its vicinity; it keeps up the character of its 
neighborhood, and is a source of health, and pleasure, and 
enjoyment to the people, particularly to the children, and it 
brings a touch of nature where otherwise there would be 
nothing more attractive than brick walls and bare pavements. 

The 'elastic' street is also a 'garden' street on a larger scale, 
at least, in the early stage of its existence. The application 
of these two principles to the design of a complete street 
system will not only result in an initial and continuing econ- 
omy when compared with the methods heretofore generally 
used, but will assist in obtaining a better general practice in 
every branch of city planning by teaching all classes of our 
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people that it is entirely possible to build a town or city in 
a manner that will amply provide for all the increasing needs 
of the community, and at the same time add to the health, 
pleasure, comfort, and enjoyment of city life without increas- 
ing the cost to the taxpayer. 

Progress of this kind, as well as city planning progress in 
general, is shown in the annual reports of the Bureau of Sur- 
veys and in special reports issued from time to time which 
we will be very glad to send to members of the Conference. 

J. B. Hodgdon, Joplin, Mo.: 

We have been talking about big cities, and we have not 
heard much about the small cities, and many of us live in 
small cities. 

I think streets should be arranged so we could have them 
sixty, eighty or one hundred feet wide in small cities. The 
principal thing is to reduce the roadway to thirty feet, re- 
gardless of whether the street be sixty or eighty or one 
hundred feet wide, and leave parkways on the sides, con- 
structing the pavement down the center and then have 
restricted building lines on the sides of the streets and if the 
traffic should become so congested that it is necessary to 
widen the street, then the land between the property line 
and the buildings themselves might be appropriated. In- 
stead of having two driveways, which would double the 
amount of curbing and gutter, you would have just one curb 
and gutter to pay for and one sidewalk, and have your park- 
ways on the side. When you get into the big cities the 
center may be used for street car lines, but in small cities the 
roadway should be left in the center and the parkways on 
the side. 

Chairman Crawford: 

Why do you say thirty feet for your roadway? We find 
eighteen feet quite sufficient in some of the smaller streets 
of Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Haldeman: 

I said thirty feet, having in mind that width as a maximum, 
but a narrower distance would answer just as wefl. 

Arthur C. Comey: Cambridge, Mass.: 

To bring it right down to Missouri and Kansas, I looked 
out of the train window as soon as it was daylight and I saw 
a country I had not seen before; I saw a fine young town, 
which had streets sixty to eighty feet wide, and from curb 
to curb, about forty to fifty feet, they were filled with black 
mud. That is what you are going to find if you do not keep 
the roadways down to such a width that you can afford to 
pave them. If you have an eighteen or a twenty-foot roadway 
you can put in good pavement and the grass at the sides will 
keep off the mud and dust. 

There has been no attention given to the effect of the inter- 
urban situation on the street and the country streets are 
often too narrow for future traffic. To remedy this it is not 
necessary to build a roadway in the center of the street. It 
can be built on one side and the interurban, when the time 
comes, can be placed in the center. We have decided in 
Massachusetts that for main highways coming downtown a 
width of ninety feet is necessary, but if this space is not 
needed it can be planted with trees and made a beautiful 
boulevard without any expense in the interim. 

WHAT CAN CITY PLANNING BEST DO UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS? 

Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, Mass.: 

Just as sure as this war continues fifteen months, inside of 
six months thereafter, if not before, we are going to be en- 
gaged in governmental housing. That may sound a wild 
guess, but look at the situation abroad and you find any 
number of government ammunition towns and plans being 
carried out for the crippled returning soldiers and the various 
other offshoots of this war. If this is going to be done right 
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in the United States we have got to campaign from now on to 
get it done right. Of course, in some states, we may have 
state or city activities, but now is the time, in the next few 
months, to get the ground work started, so that when gov- 
ernment action does come, which will be sudden, it will not be 
done improperly and mistakes made, but the houses will be 
rightly planned and grouped. We have many bad examples 
of housing in munition towns. In the housing immediately 
after the war there has got to be governmental aid, and it 
seems to me that each one of us, whenever we can, should 
prepare some information and offer some means so that this 
governmental activity will not go in the haphazard way it has 
heretofore. 

In Massachusetts we got through a constitutional amend- 
ment saying that housing could be undertaken by the state. 
We do not expect to go into the real estate field and take over 
the housing of all the people, because that is too big and is not 
to my mind a reasonable municipal or state undertaking at 
this time in this country. We have studied the housing con- 
ditions and what are the proper requirements for homes and 
have made very concrete plans, but the Homestead Commis- 
sion has not yet built any homes. We hope, in Massachu- 
setts, to be ready for war housing, and we have a bill in the 
legislature now being fought through over various adverse 
committee reports, and we hope to carry it this year. We 
failed by one vote last year, the vote of the chairman of the 
Senate, which tied the vote. This year we hope to get it 
through in spite of the fact that it is not considered a war 
measure. 1 If this war lasts, the time will soon come for a 
large housing undertaking, especially in Massachusetts, 
which has a density of population greater than that of any 
other state except Rhode Island, or any country except Bel- 
gium before the war. 

We asked the legislature in Massachusetts this year to give 
the Homestead Commission $50,000 for a demonstration and 
to let us have actual experience in brick and mortar, so that 

1 Enacted May 25, 1917, Chapter 810, General Acts of 1917. 
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when this demand comes for more governmental housing our 
experience will be available and the undertaking will not go 
on in a haphazard way by untrained officials appointed on the 
spur of the moment. 

England furnishes the great example along this line. The 
munitions towns there, although experts still find things not 
perfect, are yet in many ways ideal. One town of 14,000 
families has been built outside of London, between two small 
towns, with houses of harmonious design, and the entire place 
town-planned from the beginning. That is the thing we want 
to see in this country and not as at Charleston, West Virginia, 
the chosen site of the Armor Plate Plant where private specu- 
lation has run land prices out of sight, and they are putting 
up shacks for the government employees. We want to avoid 
that in what the government does. This situation cannot be 
met by private endeavor. 

John P. Fox, New York City: 

Each city will have its different problems. Some will be 
near training camps and there the city planner will help* to 
lay out the camp in a sanitary way. In the place of planning 
parks, amusements can be planned that will help the men to 
lead clean lives, lives which will mean increased efficiency for 
service in Europe. 

One of our important duties is to increase efficiency in 
transportation. The things that must be supplied to the 
army and navy ought to be provided much more quickly. 
Congestion on the streets can be greatly reduced. These are 
just illustrations of the many things we can find to do, based 
on our city planning experience. 

LOCATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

K. K. Hooper, Dallas, Tex.: 

Entirely from the standpoint of our cities in Texas, and I 
dare say the principle would be as pertinent to Kansas City 
or even a larger city, I believe that the plan of grouping public 
buildings is desirable. 
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We are on the eve of a campaign in Dallas to raise several 
hundred thousand dollars for a public auditorium. We try 
to fortify ourselves in preparing for these public buildings by 
finding out what other cities are doing. I have had an in- 
spiration from the Cleveland and San Francisco groups, and 
last night we saw pictures of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where they have a municipal building, tower and auditorium. 

I understand there is, however, a difference of opinion 
among experts as to whether or not civic centers really pay. 
I would like to hear some of the authorities say what they 
think of the civic center idea. 

Reuben F. Place, Des Moines, la.: 

Before you call for a discussion, I would like to put up our 
problem and have it answered along with that of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

We have what we think will be a unique civic center in 
Des Moines. The Des Moines River runs through the city 
and we are grouping all of our public buildings on either side 
of the river. Before that plan was adopted the river was the 
center of the business district. Now the business district is 
growing away from the river to the west. Once upon a time, 
five blocks from the river, Fifth and Walnut Streets, was the 
center of business. Now it is out as far as Ninth or Tenth 
and Walnut, ten blocks from the river, but we are still per- 
sisting in that plan. We have on the river front at present 
our coliseum, city library, post office building, and the city 
hall. We have authorized bonds for a new municipal court 
building and the government has made an appropriation for 
a new federal court building. We have the promise of a 
municipal art gallery, and we are going to erect a natatorium. 
These buildings are certain, and when they are completed we 
will have every one of our municipal buildings and our fed- 
eral buildings, with the exception of the Court House, grouped 
on the two sides of the river, with four artistic, concrete 
bridges, and a new $100,000 dam that our electric company 
will put up this summer. We think that it is going to be a 
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beautiful civic center. We are met with the objection that 
our business is growing west, and it cannot be stopped on 
account of the value proposition, and these offices and busi- 
ness men are going to get further and further away from the 
municipal court building, and the post office, and the other 
buildings that they must use daily. 

On the other hand, our street railway company is changing 
its car routings so that passengers from all parts of the city 
will be brought nearer to the civic center as well as the retail 
business district. Also our interurbans are about to build a 
station within a block of the civic center. 

J. M. Gillbn, Omaha, Neb.: 

I would like to suggest this, that I do not believe that all 
public buildings should be grouped in one civic center. I 
think it much better to have probably two or three group- 
ings, and I speak from a little experience in regard to the 
location of an auditorium, having had charge of the audi- 
torium in Omaha for twelve years. The chief feature in 
regard to the location of an auditorium, especially in the 
fairly large cities, is to have it where your transportation is 
very convenient. If you have 6,000, or 8,000, or 10,000, or 
maybe 15,000 people that must be taken care of in short 
order, you must have your building located where the street 
car facilities are such that the street cars can be held in 
readiness on trackage so that you can get the people to them 
and away with great convenience and dispatch. Now, such 
a location you should select in any city, but that may not 
be the proper location for your library or your art museum. 
It seems to me the proper location for a post office or court 
house is near the business center. Those are business build- 
ings. Court houses and city halls are not going to be built 
any more with great towers and ornamental features; they 
are going to be built as business buildings, and should be 
located near the business center, properly grouped. Now, if 
you put your auditorium and library, court house, and city 
hall all in group, you will detract from the utility and con- 
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venience of some of those buildings; and for this reason I 
believe it would be better to have your library and art 
gallery in a separate grouping, in a little more dignified loca- 
tion, because, in the case of a library or an art gallery, you 
do not have the large concourses of people at one time, and 
the people who visit these buildings prefer a location a little 
removed from the noise and bustle of the business world. 

The other buildings, however, should be where the people 
can get to them more quickly and get away quickly; and I 
think that two groups would be better than one civic center. 

Chairman Crawford: 

I do want to press the point, that the idea of a civic center 
does not mean that you have to at once erect your buildings, 
but the idea is to provide the ground now when you can get 
it at a cheaper price, and, having done that, each building, 
when the need for its erection arises, will fit into its allotted 
space. Every corporation in the country buys the landitwants 
for its buildings, ten, fifteen and twenty years ahead, as a rule. 

I quite agree with the idea that the main civic center need 
not contain all of the public buildings. Throughout the city 
there should be local civic centers. You should have the 
school front on a park, and you should have the other local 
buildings front on that park, and get your churches located 
so that they will combine with the other buildings of the 
group. It is not a question of one situation against another. 
The big cities have more than one civic center. Look at 
Paris and other European cities and Buenos Ayres. 

I have never had entire sympathy with the idea that a city 
was a corporation. Any corporation I know of can stop its 
growth; it can say, 'We are not going any further ahead.' 
But you cannot stop the growth of a city. If people are 
going to keep on coming into the world, people are going to 
keep coming into the cities and you have to prepare for that 
growth. We had a recent demonstration of that in Phila- 
delphia; we were not prepared for the fact that in four years 
we were going to add a city about the size of Columbus, Ohio. 
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Chicago has built three city halls in our lifetime. We 
built an enormous City Hall in Philadelphia fifteen or twenty 
years ago, which is not adequate today. And so, we might 
as well have these civic centers and group them as they come 
along. 
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REMARKS AT THE CLOSING DINNER 

Henby D. Faxon, Toastmaster 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A number of our speakers and others are planning to leave 
the city early tonight, and we will endeavor to see that they 
get off on time, sad as we shall be to lose them. 

I think perhaps I should say to those who have programs, 
and who note on those programs that Mr. Ford Harvey, of 
Kansas City, will be Toastmaster, that Mr. Harvey is un- 
able to be present. I say this in order to save Mr. Harvey's 
reputation, for he is a very cultured, as well as a very hand- 
some gentleman. 

There was once a poor man, a tramp — a man who, I pre- 
sume, had failed to plan — who went to a house asking for 
work, and asked the lady of the house if he could not do 
something to earn a meal. She said, "No, I have nothing 
you can do." He said, "Couldn't I carry in some coal for 
you?" "No," she said, "this is an apartment house that is 
heated from a central plant, and we do not burn coal." He 
said, "Couldn't I carry in some wood for you?" She said, 
"No, we have no fire place, and, any way, we burn gas." 
"Well," he said, "couldn't I go back in the kitchen and turn 
on and off the gas for you?" That is my idea of the duties of 
a toastmaster. I tell that story with apologies to the very dis- 
tinguished guests we have here tonight, and hope that they 
will not consider it as a representative sample of western wit. 

My folks say that the only move I ever make is a move to 
adjourn, so I assure you speakers that you will get away in 
proper time if you limit yourselves as the toastmaster limits 
himself. 

I think it falls to me, because the other speakers on the 
program are all from out of town, and all distinguished city 
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planners, to speak for the ninety-five per cent, mentioned 
by the Pasadena delegate who said that five per cent, of a 
city must do the thinking, and the other ninety-five per 
cent., the dubs, must do the feeling. 

I undertake to speak for the dubs, but I should say that 
he did not call them dubs, he spoke of them as ninety-five per 
cent, of the population who have to feel a thing before you 
could get a law in regard to it, in a city. 

We owe to these ladies and gentlemen who have been with 
us for the last three days, a great debt of gratitude. They 
have by their inspiring addresses, set a standard for us to 
work to. They have set us a mark, and have, I am sure, 
inspired us to go on vigorously and do better things for 
Kansas City. The mere fact that we got together in Con- 
vention Hall yesterday, 2,000 people, all working toward a 
scientific forward movement, means a great deal to Kansas 
City and, in the name of Kansas City, I thank the delegates 
to this Conference. 

You city planners and those of us who have recently come 
under your influence will appreciate the close connection be- 
tween architecture and city planning, and we are extremely 
fortunate tonight in having with us a distinguished archi- 
tect, the man who is the president of the American Institute 
of Architects, a man from our own state, who lives in St. 
Louis. It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you 
Mr. John Lawrence Mauran. 

John Lawrence Mauran, President, American Institute of 
Architects: 

Even a casual glance at the status of city planning as a 
science in this country at the present time reveals two 
fundamental obstacles to success, which it is our bounden 
duty to effectively attack and overcome. The first, and prob- 
ably the more familiar, is that insistent and ever-recurring 
gibe, which shows the confusion in the lay mind of the highly 
trained city planner with the dreamer of the old 'city beau- 
tiful 9 type. We, as architects, have long shared the oppro- 
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brium conveyed by the term 'dreamer', at least in the sense 
as employed in the periodical attacks on the profession in 
Congress, and by those ever sternly practical organizations 
which might, without injustice, be termed 'designing con- 
tractors'. 

'Dreamer' in its true sense, and in the sense in which it 
properly applies, is very different, for no project with breadth 
of scope, with far-sighted vision, was ever conceived save in 
the mind of the dreamer who could translate his dream into 
terms of a practical reality. Nevertheless this misconception 
is one of the bars to progress which we must break down. 

The other obstacle was very happily and wittily treated in 
the brilliant address made at the Fiftieth Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, by President Vincent of the 
University of Minnesota, who outlined the growth and devel- 
opment of this vast unwieldy country of ours, in every section 
of which the spirit of the frontiersmen, who must of necessity 
know a little in every field of effort, still persists, and where 
the most self-sufficient and complacent of this distinctly 
American type of 'know-it-all' is the logical candidate for 
high office. This type of man resents above all things the 
thought that expert opinion on any subject under the heavens 
can, by any chance, be superior to and therefore helpful to 
his own. 

You would be amazed to know how often and under what 
curious conditions this resentment of expert advice has been 
shown to the American Institute of Architects, but personal 
experiences in many communities support the truth of such 
a statement, and this second bar to progress must be broken 
down. I wish to emphasize some of the important services 
which the architectural prof ession can render in city planning 
and, conversely, some of the fields in which the cooperation 
of city planners, with all the ramifications of their interests 
and contacts, can assist architects. I have referred to the 
bars to progress caused by the attitude of the lay mind, but 
the Institute, in the campaign it seriously inaugurated in 
Minneapolis last December, is striving to secure an intelligent 
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and comprehensive handling of the Government's vast and 
continuing architectural program. 

Any accomplishment of its purpose in that tremendously 
important field is bound to make its impress on every local 
community, as well as nationally, and one of the principal 
means of attaining that end is by the development of public 
opinion, because public opinion is the last word in determin- 
ing the vote in Congress. 

The vast army of laymen, the thinking, conscientious, busy 
men of affairs who have become absorbed in the cause of city 
planning, constitutes the strongest force in the way of public 
opinion that could possibly be marshalled together. For the 
advancement, therefore, of the causes which we represent, 
and in which there is a singular unity of interest, let us work 
shoulder to shoulder in the disproving of worn-out theories, 
and in the building up of an understanding of that truth, 
however little it is at present understood, that utility, 
efficiency, and beauty can and should be combined in the 
solution of any architectural or city-planning problem, pro- 
vided the expert, to whom that truth is a creed, be trusted in 
the field which he has made his own. 

How best can this be accomplished? 
* First of all, I would answer, by establishing between us 
that mutual respect and confidence which is the basis of all 
cooperation. 

After all, the city planner per se and the architect belong to 
the same profession, and if one happens to have specialized in 
his planning in the laying out* of cities and communities, 
while the architect has specialized in the planning of build- 
ings, nevertheless, neither one is effective in his own calling 
without that breadth of fundamental training which pre- 
pares the designer of today to solve the complicated problems 
which occur in almost every commercial and monumental 
structure. 

I have always held by the belief laid down by the late H, 
H. Richardson who, as you may know, spent eight years at 
the fecole des Beaux Arts, and who said, in defending (as 
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one had to in the early days) the Beaux Arts method of plan- 
ning on broad lines, so familiar to us today, that an architect 
who could design a charming country house was not qualified 
by that fact alone to undertake the planning of a state cap- 
ital, but that the converse of that proposition is absolutely 
true — that the architect equipped and qualified to plan and 
design a state capitol could well be trusted as the designer of 
a country house. 

I think you must see the force of the argument, for it is 
only through training on the broadest fundamental lines that 
a foundation can be laid for capable work in the specialized 
fields. 

At the present moment, when we stand face to face with 
war conditions, without adequate preparation in so many of 
those fields where our expert knowledge might be of service, 
it must be an inspiration for city planners to feel that they 
have that special knowledge available for our government, 
which they are ready and anxious to contribute as soon as 
the fields in which it can be employed are realized and recog- 
nized by those in command. 

We stand here together at an hour when every impulse 
impels us toward the offer of active service, which all long to . 
perform for our country, and in impressing upon you the 
gravity of the task that has been undertaken, and in urging 
upon you to make haste slowly* I do it in the full conviction 
that before us lies a field of service in which the finest patriot- 
ism may be displayed, the harvest of which will be of incal- 
culable value and benefit to our country, to the cause, and to 
civilization. 

The Toastmaster: 

I am sure that you all join with me in thanking Mr. 
Mauran for this extremely valuable and interesting paper; 
and, to come from the sublime to the ridiculous, I want 
to thank him personally because he has given me, by men- 
tion of the selective draft, an opportunity to tell an old 
story. I should say, in an effort to save my own reputation, 
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that while it is a story about a relative, it is my wife's 
relative. 

It seems that during the Civil War, we of the North finally 
had to "resort to draft, and an uncle of mine (on my wife's 
side, remember) wished to save his boy from war, so he sent 
out to buy a substitute, a proceeding which, I am sure, we 
are all glad is not to be undertaken during this present crisis. 
He got one and the price was $1,000. This uncle was an 
outspoken soul; he looked the substitute over, inquired the 
price, and then blurted out, "Say, I wanted a private — not a 
brigadier-general . ' 9 

Our next speaker is a man who has never had to be drafted. 
Those of us who heard Mr. McFarland yesterday caught, I 
am sure, if they were listening for it, the note of optimism 
running all through his talk, how city planning is an aid, not 
only to the so-called best men, men of large affairs, but that 
it affords constant opportunity for the development and 
growth of the democratic movement in this country. 

Our next speaker is a democrat, a professor in the Chicago 
University, and an alderman of Chicago. There are men 
occasionally who can cover a very wide range, and Mr. 
Charles E. Merriam is one of those. I consider it a great 
privilege to have been seated at the same board with him, 
and to have the honor of introducing him. 

Professor Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago: 

If I were called upon to point out the dominant character- 
istic of our American cities during the last ten years, I should 
say that the most striking feature is the tendency of our city 
to organize its own growth — to plan its own development. 
Not theory alone, but grim necessity drives the city builders 
of our day to that painstaking study of facts and forces, that 
careful coordination and systematization of diverse factors 
which we call planning. The sanitary survey and plan, the 
financial survey and plan, the governmental survey and plan, 
the social survey and plan, and the physical survey and plan, 
loom large in the present day municipality. 
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The era of haphazard, happy-go-lucky, hit-and-miss growth 
is rapidly passing away. It was neither pleasant nor prof- 
itable to the community as a whole. The increasing in- 
security of real estate, the fearful losses in disease and'death, 
the urgent demands of street transportation, the growing 
needs of railway terminals, the rising standards of city beauty 
and dignity, the deep needs of recreation for children and 
adults as well, the vision of happier surroundings for the 
thousands who live under unattractive urban conditions, all 
these are in a peaceful conspiracy against the old regime. 
That their revolt will become a revolution, there can be 
little doubt. 

Chicago's first insight into a systematically ordered city 
came in the days of the World's Fair. Out of the sandy 
wastes of the lake front, there arose a model city, built to 
order, planned and perfected by all the rules of modern city 
building. Its policing, its sanitation, its streets, its lighting, 
all were the best that could be devised, as tested by the best- 
known standards of that day. 

The work of systematic city planning in Chicago began 
with the elaborate report made by the Commercial Club in 
1907, on the Chicago City Plan. This monumental enter- 
prise, executed under the auspices of Daniel Burnham, is a 
landmark in the history of city planning in Chicago and, 
indeed, throughout the United States. It was the result of 
long and careful study, and was prepared at an expense of 
$150,000. In this report, Chicago was made familiar with 
the possibilities of its streets, its boulevards, its lake front, 
and shown the prospect of a reorganized city. This report 
made a strong appeal to the imagination of our people, and 
gave the city a vision of a new Chicago rising from the old. 

Following the report of the Commercial Club in 1907, the 
City Council acted and created a City Plan Commission. 
This body was to be appointed by the Mayor, and was given 
general charge over the planning and designing of the broad 
features of Chicago's development. The City Plan Commis- 
sion was not primarily an executive body; it was in the 
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nature of a consulting expert. Permanent headquarters and 
a staff were obtained, and the work of the Commission, both 
educational and technical, has been pushed along for the last 
ten years. The nucleus of the enterprise has been the Chicago 
Plan Commission, acting through a small executive commit- 
tee. A great deal of time and energy has also been devoted 
to this important constructive work by the Chairman of the 
Commission, Mr. Charles H. Wacker. 

The specific projects first attacked by the Chicago Plan 
Commission, were the widening of Twelfth Street and the 
widening of Michigan Avenue. Of these two pieces of work, 
the widening of Twelfth Street is practically completed, while 
the Michigan Avenue improvement is well on the way to a 
legal conclusion. 

The Lake Front features of the Burnham plan have, to 
some extent, been put into effect. A considerable amount of 
filling-in has been carried out by the Lincoln Park Commis- 
sion on the north shore. The proposed Municipal Pier north 
of the mouth of the river has been constructed by the muni- 
cipality and opened last year. South of the river, a consid- 
erable tract of land has been filled in by the South Park 
Commission, and the Field Museum is now in course of 
construction. 

An agreement between the Illinois Central Railroad, the 
South Park Commission, the city of Chicago, and the United 
States Government, regarding the development from Twelfth 
Street south, has not yet been reached. This is due, in part, 
to the uncertainty of the Illinois Central Railroad as to the 
plans of its terminal development. Within the last few 
months, however, detailed plans have been presented, and it 
is now possible for negotiations to proceed with a reasonable 
prospect of early conclusion. When this is accomplished, it 
will be possible to create a strip of land outside of the rail- 
road tracks along the lake front, and also to create an outer 
belt of land contemplated in the original Burnham plan. 

Another significant step in the development of Chicago's 
city planning was taken when the railway terminals were 
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definitely included in the general scheme. The application 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 1913, for a permit to con- 
struct an extensive Union Station, precipitated this question. 
Chicago was face to face with a problem, 'What is the rela- 
tion of railway terminals to the Chicago plan?' In the City 
Council, I challenged the propriety of proceeding without 
an adequate study of the relation of the proposed terminal 
development to the general plan to which the city was 
already committed. As a result, there was created, on my 
resolution, a Railway Terminal Commission, a body 
organized for the immediate purpose of passing upon the 
Pennsylvania Railway project, and which was afterward 
permanent. Mr. John F. Wallace has been the Chairman of 
the Commission, and Mr. Arnold and Mr. Fisher have been 
active members. 

Furthermore, a voluntary organization, under the name of 
the Citizens' Terminal Plan Committee, engaged Mr. B. J. 
Arnold as consulting engineer, and prepared and presented 
an elaborate study on 'Rearrangement and Development of 
Steam Railway Terminals'. As a result of these public and 
private activities, the Pennsylvania terminal ordinance was 
thoroughly scrutinized from the city point of view. Many 
changes were made in the original proposal in the interest of 
the general plan of the city. It was definitely established 
that terminals are an integral part of the general plan of the 
city, and that the municipality will pass upon all such pro- 
jects with the interest of the whole city in mind. And, 
finally, permanent machinery was created for the purpose of 
passing specifically upon any railway terminal proposals and 
of studying the railway terminal situation with a view of 
initiating projects deemed necessary by the Commission. 

In the meantime, it began to appear that more intensive 
city planning than had hitherto been proposed, was indis- 
pensable. As early as 1913, a bill had been prepared by the 
City Council and passed by the state Legislature, providing 
for the creation of residential and business districts. This 
measure had been vetoed, however, by the Governor, on the 
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basis of an opinion rendered by the Attorney General that 
the law was probably unconstitutional. 

In May, 1916, the preliminary steps were taken by me in 
the City Council for the purpose of drawing a new zoning 
bill. This proposal was favorably received, a citizen's com- 
mittee organized, and a new bill drafted which received the 
approval of the Council. 

In this connection I prepared a somewhat elaborate study 
of the zoning system in Chicago, which was published with 
the proposed bill under the title of 'Building Districts and 
Restrictions'. The proposed zoning bill has passed the 
Illinois Senate, and it appears probable it will receive the 
approval of the House. If the necessary enabling legislation 
is secured, Chicago will proceed immediately to outline ten- 
tative building and residential districts, and undertake the 
zoning of the municipality, as far as it is now practicable. 

The importance of the relation of zoning to general city 
planning was strongly emphasized in this report. 'Terminals, 
harbors, transportations," it was said, "are all related to 
areas of industry and the residential areas of those who carry 
on the industries. The practical problems now before our 
Railway Terminals Commission and our Transportation 
Committee are in a large measure dependent upon the future 
growth of the residential and industrial areas of Chicago. 
Terminals, transportation, trade centers, markets, manufac- 
turing areas, and homes are all woven together in actual fact. 
Consequently the city must view and act upon the problem as 
a whole in order to conserve the great human interests as well 
as the land and industrial values involved. The city cannot 
leave its own development to chance, speculation, and indi- 
vidual interests alone. We must direct and plan the outlines 
of the city's growth." 

A very important contribution to city planning has also 
been made under the auspices of the City Club of Chicago. 
Realizing the great importance of constructive planning for 
local areas, the City Club, through the generosity of Alfred 
L. Baker, offered prizes of $600 for a scheme of development 
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of a quarter-section of land within the limits of Chicago, and 
for a neighborhood center. The purpose of these competi- 
tions was, as stated in the original program, "to extend infor- 
mation and awaken increased interest in the matter of laying 
out, for residential purposes, unbuilt areas in the city of 
Chicago in an approved manner, showing the essentials of 
good housing in its broadest sense, the best methods of 
subdivision of residential land, and the best disposition for 
space for parks and recreation centers, the most practical 
width and arrangement of roads, the most convenient location 
for stores, and the public or semi-public grounds or buildings, 
the most desirable provision for house yards and gardens, and 
the proper density of population to be provided for." Some 
striking and important designs were submitted in the cam- 
paign which followed. 

Important 'Public Properties Conferences' were also held 
by the City Club, exhibiting in striking manner the com- 
munity estate of Chicago. In opening the conference in 
1915, 1 urged the necessity of further control by the city over 
new subdivisions. In May, 1916, on my order, a bill was 
drawn and approved by the City Council. This did not meet 
with favor in the Legislature, for various reasons. This bill 
provided, in substance, that no plat of any tract of land of 
ten acres or more in area, subdivided into lots of less than one 
acre each in size, should be accepted unless one-tenth of the 
area of the land should be dedicated to the public "for use as 
a public place, park, common, or playground, or for public 
places, parks, commons, or playgrounds." Although this 
proposed legislation will probably not prove successful at the 
present time yet, unquestionably, something of this kind can 
and will be worked out in the near future. In fact, during 
the discussion of the bill one real estate subdivider volun- 
tarily tendered a tract to be used for a public park. 

Another important feature in the development of the 
Chicago plan is the provision made for larger recreation 
facilities. Plans for the larger park systems in Chicago were 
developed some years ago. The most striking feature of our 
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progress in this direction during the last ten years has been 
the increase in the number of small parks, playgrounds, and of 
neighborhood centers in connection with them. This move- 
ment was first taken up by the city of Chicago as the result 
of a report prepared by a special commission, in which Mr. 
George Hooker and Mr. Charles Zueblin were the moving 
spirits. The work of creating playgrounds and small parks 
was first taken up by the city proper, and then later by the 
special park boards. It is not possible to enter into the de- 
tails of this subject here, but it is sufficient to say that Chicago 
has in operation and under way one of the most elaborate 
plans for small parks, playgrounds, and recreation centers in 
the United States. Within the last year, under the direction 
of Alderman Block, forty-eight playgrounds have been opened 
for public use by the city. For the continued operation of 
these playgrounds, the Legislature has just authorized an 
additional one-half mill tax, yielding about $500,000 a year. 

A more general survey of social conditions was also planned. 
An ordinance, which I had the honor to introduce in the 
City Council in 1913, created a Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and under the ordinance a Commissioner and Staff were 
appointed. Although some good work was done by individ- 
ual investigators, the possibilities of this branch of the 
municipal government were paralyzed by spoils politics, and 
its activities are now suspended. The Department is still in 
existence, technically, but there is no appropriation, except 
for one bureau, that of Employment, and even the work of 
this bureau has been blocked. Thus the broader survey of 
social and economic conditions, which is indispensable in any 
well-developed system of intelligent planning, has been de- 
layed. Progress in this direction has been hindered, but will 
not be permanently obstructed. In the meantime, numerous 
significant surveys of various sections of our city have been 
made under the direction of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, and by the City Club of Chicago. 

In any large plan for the future growth of the municipality, 
it is clear that such fundamental facts as the social survey 
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yields, are absolutely vital. Working and living conditions 
cannot be ignored in favor of traffic statistics, or railway 
terminal areas, or widening of automobilists' boulevards, im- 
portant as all these elements are. 

Chicago's needs for the further development of its City 
Plan are: (1) a Constitutional Amendment authorizing ex- 
cess condemnation; (£) the application of the zoning system 
for residential and industrial districts; (3) additional meth- 
ods of financing new and needed improvements; (4) larger 
authority in the regulation of new subdivisions, with refer- 
ence to reservations for public purposes other than streets; 
(5) consolidation of all governing bodies, so that all planning 
projects may be thoroughly coordinated; (6) energetic ex- 
ecution of projects already under way, and (7) final adjust- 
ment of the Lake Front contract. 

City planning is city conservation. It is the same work on 
a small scale as national conservation is on a larger, and since 
nearly 50,000,000 people dwell in American cities, the mag- 
nitude of urban planning is not to be ignored. We plan to 
conserve the elements of urban strength, to organize our re- 
sources and possibilities in such a way as to promote the 
common interest, improve the common efficiency, and en- 
hance the value of the individual life. We strive to economize 
building space, to prevent wastage of areas for railway ter- 
minals, to conserve the value of vehicular and street railroad 
transportation, by zoning regulations to render property 
values more stable, to promote safety and sanitation, to con- 
serve all the values of cheerful, attractive surroundings. The 
common judgment of the community comes in to take the 
place of chance, speculation, politics, and privilege. 

We may measure our gains in square feet of land. We may 
appraise them in dollars and cents. We may chronicle them 
by the clock in terms of transportation time. We may gauge 
them by the reduction in the grim reaper's toll of death and 
the sweeping ravages of disease. But we cannot measure by 
rule, scale, compass, or computer the precious human values, 
the warmth and brightness of more abundant life, the happi- 
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ness and joy of larger living, those personal values which 
transcend all others, and whose protection and promotion is 
the supreme end of government. 

We fully reahze that it is impossible to establish a perma- 
nent plan which posterity cannot alter. Posterity will un- 
questionably be wiser than we are. Yet the broad outlines of 
development can now be traced. If no plans were made ex- 
cept upon absolute finalities, there would be neither business 
nor government. Cities may now make fundamental plans 
to and on which the present generation may build. Waste 
and confusion may be reduced within limits by practical 
planning of the future. In short, if a city cannot be made to 
order, there is no reason why the genius of order cannot pre- 
side over its making. 

The Toastmasteb: 

Mr. Merriam, we thank you, and I might call your atten- 
tion to the fact that you have kept away from Kansas City 
too long. 

Our next speaker comes from New York, a very dis- 
tinguished man. I think it was for him we had the Indian 
sing over at the Baltimore Hotel, the other day, but I know 
that he is familiar with the conditions here, and did not 
expect Indians, but I will wager that he never before heard 
an Indian sing an Irish song. I want Mr. Purdy to carry 
back to New York a good impression of us. We are very 
anxious that these New Yorkers understand the West, and 
we want him to know that Kansas City is largely an American 
city, that our population is made up chiefly of Americans, and 
that we are not altogether of the South, although we value 
the Southern element in our make-up. I do not want him to 
think that we are like the lady in the South who was twenty- 
one years old before she knew that 'damn Yankee' was 
two words. 

Mr. Lawson Purdy is the president of the National Muni- 
cipal League, whose reports a number of Kansas Citians 
studied diligently last spring. He has been for ten years 
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president of the New York Tax Commission, and is vice- 
chairman of the Zoning Commission, and will speak tonight 
on zoning. 

Hon. Lawbon Purdy: 

You have been kind to us in Kansas City. This morning 
I had the very great pleasure of traveling over your park 
system with Mr. Kessler and Mr. Haff . Those two men were 
able to tell Mr. Lewis of New York and myself, and Mr. 
Johnson of San Diego, how that work was done and why it was 
done and how the law was framed to enable it to be done, 
and we will carry back with us a lesson that we may find of 
great value at home, the way in which you paid for your 
parks, and they are well worth all that you paid for them. 
You have been good to us in the way you have entertained 
us, and your newspapers have been good to us in the way 
they have given space to our proceedings. It is not often 
that we have the newspapers of a city supply three men to 
report the meetings of our Conference, and in your Kansas 
City Star, in particular, you have one of those most helpful 
agencies for the upbuilding of your city. 

I had hoped tonight not to repeat what I said last night. 
Some of my friends here, with whom I have traveled about 
the country, have heard the same story from me so many 
times, that I feel some embarrassment in inflicting it upon 
them again. But, our good friend who has done so much for 
us, Mr. Nichols, asked me to try tonight to say to the Kansas 
City people something which would lead them to believe that 
the zoning of the city is what you need and need now, and 
there were some things I said last night that he wants me to 
repeat so that the business men here and women who were 
not here last night may perhaps learn something from the sad 
history of the last few years in New York, that will save you 
from the blunders we have made and save you many millions 
of dollars where we have lost hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I must tell you something of the conditions that existed in 
New York and exist there now. They are on a larger scale 
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than yours, but your conditions ore the same. The dangers 
that confront you are the same that we have faced and from 
which we have suffered. We have, in the lower part of the 
borough of Manhattan — those who have come up New York 
Bay have seen it — many very high buildings, and from a 
distance those buildings look superb and some of them are 
indeed superb, some are marvels of beauty in themselves 
considered. The trouble is that we did not provide that if a 
man shall erect a very tall building he shall leave a sufficient 
space around it to give light and air to his neighbors and 
provide that part of the light and air for himself that his 
building requires. We had not learned these things. We 
watched the great buildings go up and rather gloried in them 
as being something that was unique throughout the world. 

As president of the Tax Commission, I have heard the 
inner troubles of property owners. I have become rather 
pessimistic perhaps. They tell me the worst side of the 
story; at the same time I have sources of information, which 
give me the brighter side, if there is one. Their stories may 
be believed to be tragic when the mortgagee comes in with 
the owner and says, as I know of in one case, 'There is a 
mortgage on this property for $3,700,000. The property is 
assessed for about $3,800,000. If the owner of this property 
can sell it for $2,900,000, I will forgive him his bond'. We 
reduced the value of that building to $3,000,000. That was 
about two years ago. The mortgage was finally foreclosed 
and the property sold a few days ago and brought $3,000,000. 
Pretty good assessing, wasn't it? 

Some of you have seen pictures probably of our latest 
effort in the direction of height, the new Equitable Building, 
which is some forty-two stories high. I say that without 
pride. The owners of the land which surround the Equitable 
Building tried to make a bargain with the Equitable life 
Assurance Society, by which the Equitable would sell to the 
owners of the surrounding property, the air from a point 
nine stories above the ground, for which the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society wanted $2,500,000. The owners arranged 
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a purse of $2,250,000, but one owner, either because he 
could not or would not, did not come in and they did not 
raise the $2,500,000 that the Equitable wanted for its air. 
And the building is now there forty-two stories high instead 
of nine as it would have been had the bargain gone through. 
But that will indicate to you how much owners of property 
in our downtown section believe that light and air is worth. 

I remember an office building on the corner of a street a 
little north of the Equitable Building which formerly yielded 
a good revenue; on the south and to the east of that building 
were buildings not over six stories high and so the windows 
of the building above the six stories were open to the light 
and air and those offices of this building to the south and to 
the east rented for high prices and everything was lovely. 
The building was about twenty stories in height. But later 
the owner of the land to the south and east erected a building 
of equal height and the result was that all of the offices on 
the east and the south side of the original building were 
reduced in rentals by about fifty per cent., at least that is 
what the owner told me, and I think he told the truth be- 
cause that property is now under foreclosure. A building 
must supply its light and air for itself, its own share, for its 
neighbors cannot afford to do it unless all of them are com- 
pelled to do it. That is something that cannot be done by 
private enterprise; no matter how much goodwill men may 
have they cannot make these arrangements to protect them- 
selves without the help of the government. 

Now, north of our financial zone we have had the experi- 
ence of the erection of loft buildings on sixty-foot streets that 
took away tenants from downtown, and at first seemed very 
profitable, but they are in turn having the same difficulty 
and buildings that formerly, when they stole their light and 
air, rented for one dollar a square foot of floor space, are 
today renting for thirty-five and forty cents a square foot. 

North of that again, we have our apartment district. The 
tenement house law of New York that we now work under 
was framed and adopted in 1901 as the result of the efforts 
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of a very able commission. That commission was confronted 
with a condition under which men could build tenement 
houses covering ninety per cent, of the lot, on an inside lot. 
They were horrible buildings. The light and air they sup- 
plied was meagre; they became disease ridden. Today a 
tenement house may cover only seventy per cent, of an inside 
lot. A tenement house, under the New York law, is any 
building in which three or more families live and do their 
independent cooking, so that the great apartment houses 
that you read about and see are, under the law, tenement 
houses. These buildings have been erected generally as high 
as the law allowed. The law limits them to one and one-half 
times the width of the street. In my opinion that is very 
much too high, unless they are required to leave a space on 
each side and set back from the street and leave a space at 
the rear that would be adequate for light and air. Personally, 
I am rather radical in my conviction as to the amount of 
light and air that it is profitable for land owners to be com- 
pelled to leave. I think that usually buildings should not be 
higher than the width of the street so that there would be an 
angle of forty-five degrees of light. How much higher they 
see fit to go, so long as they keep within that angle of forty- 
five degrees, I have no objection; they can go as high as they 
like. It is the angle of light and air that is important. And 
also, on the rear, they should leave the same angle of forty-five 
degrees. Our tenement house law requires that a yard shall 
be left at the rear of the building of not less than twelve and 
one-half feet and increasing in width with the height of the 
building, but not increasing nearly fast enough. Lately, we 
have been building twelve-story apartments that axe about 
150 feet high, which may be erected on a street 100 feet wide. 
I remember the first time that I ever made an address to 
an association on this subject of limitation of the height and 
bulk of buildings. It was to an association of property 
owners on the west side of the city of New York, all of them 
owners of real estate, and most of them owners of their own 
homes, for in those days, only a few years ago, many lived 
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in single family buildings on the west side of Central Park. 
Before I had an opportunity to speak, a business man who 
was a builder himself by occupation had a complaint to make 
to the association about the fact that one of these twelve- 
story high apartment houses was erected next to his private 
house. His house was four stories high and he had asked 
the man building the apartment to permit him to carry his 
chimney by an iron pipe up to the top of the twelve-story 
apartment, but the apartment house owner was one of those 
persons who never feel like doing anything for his neighbors 
for nothing, and he would not permit it, and my friend said, 
Of course, my chimney will smoke if you don't let me carry 
it up to the top of your roof. Well, the apartment house 
was erected and the owner of the apartment house has sued 
this man for allowing his smoke to go into the windows of 
his apartment house. 

When such an apartment house is erected it destroys the 
value of all of the neighboring private dwellings. A few 
years ago we had many thousand private buildings north of 
Fifty-ninth Street between Central Park and the Hudson 
River that were worth anywhere from $10,000 to $50,000 for 
the building alone, and some much more. On one street I 
noticed the other day that we have reduced the assessment 
of the private houses to about $3,000 a house, which is really 
nothing much more than a sign there is a house there, for the 
value of the building is substantially gone. Can you imagine 
what an economic waste there has been in allowing the change 
of character of that neighborhood, in the destruction of all 
of these buildings? I was asked the other day what would 
happen on one of those streets in this very section that has 
been a pretty good street, it is 100 feet wide with fine trees 
on it, the first block from Central Park over. The houses are 
very good and while they have declined in value, no apart- 
ment houses have been erected in that block. I was asked 
what would be the assessed value if a cross town street surface 
railway were allowed to be constructed through that street 
to Broadway, a distance of about 1,600 feet. A cross town 
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line is very much desired by some persons on the east side of 
the park who want to get over to Broadway conveniently 
and get transferred to the Broadway trolley. We made 
rather a careful estimate of what would happen and came 
to the conclusion that the loss would be about $750,000 for 
buildings and about half of the amount of the buildings, or a 
little more, for the land, so $1,250,000 would be the loss, the 
depreciation in value, on one street for 1,600 feet, if a trolley 
line were put through. That will give you an idea of what 
has happened when, in block after block, tenement houses 
are erected. They are all tenement houses no matter whether 
they rent for $3,000 or $4,000 a year for an apartment. When 
tenement houses are erected the value of these private houses 
is gone. 

Now, the ladies will appreciate what happens when apart- 
ment houses are erected under the law as we have it on a 
wide street, as I know of on one street further uptown, 
100 feet wide. Most of the apartment houses on the north 
side of the street, which runs east and west, are twelve stories 
high, or at least nine stories; most of them twelve stories 
high, say 150 feet in height. They are required to leave a 
little yard at the rear, but only about twenty feet wide. On 
the street to the north of that, which is a sixty-foot wide 
street, apartments have been erected on the south side of 
the street. Those houses are not so high and leave about 
twelve and one-half feet at the rear for the yard, so that be- 
tween the rears of these buildings is a space of about thirty 
to thirty-five feet. The kitchens of the houses on 111th 
Street, which is the north street, are naturally in the rear of 
these houses, and towering above them, are these buildings 
150 feet high with a space of only thirty or thirty-five feet 
between them. How much light and air do you think pene- 
trates into the kitchens of the houses in that block and how 
long do you think you would keep servants in those houses? 
That is what happens in New York. The quarters that 
people must live and work in, in the very finest houses in the 
city of New York, are dark and dismal as a general rule after 
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the neighborhood has been fully developed. The first build- 
ing that goes up gets light and air that it takes from all its 
neighbors. When another one comes in and still another and 
the territory is finally covered with buildings of that char- 
acter, the light and air is gone and there is a terrible conges- 
tion and none of them as profitable as the one first erected. 
There has not, in that section, been any such loss as came 
about in the downtown section of Manhattan, and I feel it is 
because the process has not gone on long enough. 

Now, you will say that in Kansas City you do not have 
that kind of development; probably you will say that. But 
today I saw an apartment house in Kansas City, that looked 
to me to be nine stories high, and I grieved over it. It stands 
on a wide street with plenty of light for that house, but if 
that house were merged with another one next to it and 
others coming in around it, there would not be light and air 
enough for them all, and today that house shuts off the view 
and light and air from all its neighbors. 

Then, we had to deal with uses. You have suffered here 
from a garage being put up in a residential street, I am sure 
you have. They have everywhere; we have in the city of 
New York. A garage planted in a residential street destroys 
the value of the private houses. Of course, I am speaking of 
public garages. Even a store that intrudes into a residential 
street cuts down the value of the neighboring buildings; it is 
the beginning of the end. Presently, families who went into 
that street hoping for an attractive and a peaceful and a 
quiet home, move on; they let their houses and presently, 
in order that they may get more rent, they let the ground for 
some business purpose, and the end of that block is in sight. 
That is a dreadful economic waste and it destroys buildings 
and homes and is entirely unnecessary. You can conserve 
all those values, values that are both tangible in money and 
tangible in theory, by appropriate regulations in advance. 

Our great shopping street, Fifth Avenue, was in great 
danger and is still in some danger from the intrusion of fac- 
tories. A most extraordinary change came over that avenue 
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a few years ago when great buildings, ten, twelve and fifteen 
stories high were erected in the side streets, housing what we 
call the needle trades, the cloak and suit manufacturers; and 
at the noon hours the employees streamed over onto Fifth 
Avenue and filled it from building line to building line and 
there was not room for the shoppers to come and visit these 
stores. In our zoning work we have provided that no factory 
shall be constructed on Fifth Avenue north of Twenty-third 
Street nor in the side streets for a considerable distance. 
Many had come in as far north as Thirty-fifth and Thirty- 
sixth Streets. An association was formed called the 'Save 
New York Association', and incidentally, that association, 
which had raised a good deal of money for the prosecution 
of its program, pressed upon the public with page advertise- 
ments in the newspaper, that they proposed to favor the 
manufacturers who did their manufacturing outside of a 
certain zone. That was a very euphemistic way of pressing 
their polite request that the manufacturers within that zone 
should go. That association was headed by a very able and 
efficient man who went to the manufacturers in the best 
possible spirit and told them the loss that was bound to 
come to the merchants on Fifth Avenue and the owners of 
real estate on Fifth Avenue if the manufacturing work con- 
tinued there, and he prevailed on them in large numbers to 
move. And since the zoning law was passed many of them 
have gone out of the territory in which their manufacturing 
ought not to be carried on. 

When we came to the question of the height of buildings 
on Fifth Avenue, the merchants of Fifth Avenue belonging 
to the Fifth Avenue Association, came to us unanimously 
and requested that we keep the height of buildings on Fifth 
Avenue to the lowest point on Manhattan Island, that we 
were able to establish, namely, one and one-fourth times 
the width of the street. A good many of the finest buildings 
that are there now, Tiffany's store and Gorham's store, are 
about 125 feet high. By holding the height to 125 feet, the 
avenue will be protected to some degree from the congestion 
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that would come upon it if buildings twenty and thirty stories 
high were pouring their great masses of employees out on 
the street. 

We made a survey in our work of the congestion that was 
brought about by these enormous buildings. Most of you 
have seen pictures of the Woolworth Building and many of 
you have seen it. The Woolworth Building in itself is a 
thing of beauty, but it houses so many people that if all of 
them wanted to go home at the same time it would take 
ten-car subway trains going out at intervals as rapidly as 
they could be sent forty-five minutes to take away the in- 
habitants of that building alone. 

We have tried to protect in the city of New York those 
who own detached dwellings. In the borough of Brooklyn 
particularly we have large areas that are built up with very 
attractive houses, not of very great cost, but very pretty, 
ranging from $7,000 up to $25,000 each in value. The way 
in which we have tried to protect those houses is this; we 
have provided that in those territories no building shall cover 
more than thirty per cent, of the land from a point eighteen 
feet above the curb. On the lower level it may cover fifty 
per cent, of the land with its porches and extensions; above* 
that only thirty per cent. Moreover, we have restricted the 
territory exclusively to residential uses. The result so far — 
it is only a few months ago the zoning ordinance was passed 
— the result is clear that we ought to have restricted a very 
much larger territory than we did in that fashion. Land 
there is rising in value and I am told by those familiar with 
it that the probability is that when these houses that cost 
$7,000, $8,000, $10,000, or $15,000, are a little older they will 
be replaced with houses that cost very much more because 
it is only in a few parts of the city of New York that people 
are able to build fine detached houses and be sure that no 
tenement houses will intrude upon them or stores be built 
near. 

This movement is today not only for the well-to-do but 
for those who must live in tenement houses. As to those in 
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particular we have provided that they shall cover a smaller 
part of the land than that the law now allows. That is no 
hardship in my judgment, on those who own the land, for 
they will have a more stable and safe investment than they 
have under the existing law. When you have seen a block 
that houses about 300 families per acre, as we have under 
the law of 1901, you will appreciate how valuable it will be 
for our future generations that we should not permit such 
congestion to be extended through other parts of the city. 
Where people are so densely packed together there is no place 
for the children to play except in the street. We have shut 
out vehicle traffic from many of our streets in the day hours 
and in that way we have arranged for some sort of playground 
space but even if the streets were free from vehicles entirely 
it would furnish but small space for so many children. 

Here you have no such problem of congestion yet, but you 
can have congestion just as surely and in ju3t as bad a way 
with small houses designed for a single family. I remember 
one little court in Brooklyn built by a philanthropist sixty 
or seventy years ago for single family dwellings. In the 
goodness of his heart he thought he was planning well for 
the future of people who could only pay a little rent. When 
I first knew the property there was a family in every room 
and some of them were taking boarders. 

All this movement is one that will be in the interest of 
the owners of land as well as those who are to pay rent for 
its use. It is within your power now to make plans for 
Kansas City. When I say it is within your power, I do not 
mean it is within your legal power. You must go to the legis- 
lature and obtain the power as has been done in some of the 
cities, New York included. You will get it if you go after it 
in the right way. These things will pay you in the time to 
come, if you do them, a great reward in better health, hap- 
piness and welfare for Kansas City. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 

On Housing the Soldiers 

Whereas, the drillingtrf a large army and the development 
and expansion of industries directly connected with war will 
involve the concentration of many thousands of men, the 
planning for the necessary housing of whom involves many 
of the same problems which are presented in the planning of 
cities of considerable size: 

Resolved: That the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning offers its services to advise as to the various and intri- 
cate problems which will arise in connection with the pro- 
vision of wholesome and sanitary accommodations for the 
great number of men who will be called to the service of the 
country, and that the Board of Governors be authorized and 
directed to convey to the President, the Secretary of War, 
and the Council of National Defense through a special com- 
mittee to be appointed by it, the assurance that the Confer- 
ence and its individual members will welcome any oppor- 
tunity for service. 

On Housing the Workers in War Industries 

Whereas, the United States Government proposes to es- 
tablish certain plants for the manufacture of armor plate and 
of other materials which may be required for the effective 
prosecution of the war, which plants will require the services 
of a large number of workers: 

Resolved: That the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning strongly urges the President, the Secretary of War, and 
any other officers of the Government who may be charged 
with the location, planning, and construction of such plants, 
to profit by the examples of our Allies in providing for the 
proper housing of the workers in such plants to the end that 
their efficiency may be increased to the highest possible 
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degree, and that the servants of the country may not be 
exploited by land speculators and builders, but that decent 
and sanitary homes may be provided for them at reasonable 
cost. 

On Cooperation with the British Town Planning Institute 

The following resolution, offered by the President and 
seconded by the First President of the British Town Planning 
Institute, Mr. Thomas Adams, was unanimously adopted: 

The following resolution, offered by our President and sec- 
onded by your First President, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning assembled at our Ninth Annual Conference, hereby ex- 
tends to, the British Town Planning Institute our heartiest 
greetings and the assurance of our earnest desire and deter- 
mination to cooperate with them and our other Allies, first 
in bringing the struggle in which we are all engaged to a suc- 
cessful and righteous close, and then in the furtherance of 
our common purpose of securing the improvement of health, 
convenience, and amenity in town and country. 

On Cooperation with the French Town Planning Institute 

Resolved: That the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, assembled at our Ninth Annual Conference, hereby ex- 
tends to the members of the French Town Planning Institute 
our heartiest greetings and the assurance of our earnest desire 
and determination to cooperate with them and our other 
Allies, first in bringing the struggle in which we are all en- 
gaged to a successful and righteous close, and then in the 
furtherance of our common purpose of securing the improve- 
ment of health, convenience, and amenity in town and 
country. 

Resolution of Thanks 

Resolved: That the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning hereby expresses our hearty appreciation of the many 
courtesies which have been extended to us by the various 
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organizations which have so generously and effectively con- 
tributed to the success of this Conference, to the city officials 
and departments, which have given it their official recognition, 
to the press of the city which has shown an exceptionally 
sympathetic interest in our proceedings, to the citizens of 
Kansas City for their gracious hospitality and, if we may 
name one of many, to the untiring and enthusiastic energy of 
our esteemed member, Mr. J. C. Nichols, the chairman of 
the Committee on General Arrangements, in making our 
visit to this city an occasion of keen pleasure and great profit* 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE 

At the business meeting of the Ninth Conference, held on 
May 9, 1917, after considerable discussion of the need of ad- 
vancing the science and art of city planning, it was voted to 
establish the American City Planning Institute. All the 
present members of the City Planning Conference were made 
members of the Institute, the government of which was en- 
trusted to a board of twenty-one members. 

There is to be no change in the conduct of the annual 
Conferences on City Planning, which will be in charge of the 
governing board of the Institute and will be held at the same 
time as its annual meeting. Most of the sessions will be 
joint sessions with those of the Institute. There will be 
practically no change in the character of the Conference, ex- 
cept such as will come from a closer alliance with a techni- 
cally trained group of men. 

In addition to the annual meetings of the Institute there 
will be other meetings arranged during the year for the work- 
ing out of the technical details of city planning problems. 
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AMERICAN CITY PLANNING INSTITUTE 

OFFICERS 

President, Frederick Law Olmsted, Fellow American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, Brookline, Mass. 

Vice-President, Nelson P. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Flavel Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

For three years: 

Hon. Lawson Purdy, New York City. 
E. P. Goodrich, New York City. 
Charles Moore, Detroit, Mich. 
George E. Hooker, Chicago, 111. 
Richard B. Watrous, Washington, D. C. 
J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lee J. Ninde, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

For two years: 

Frederick Law Olmstead, Brookline, Mass. 

Lawrence Veiller, New York City. 

Andrew Wright Crawford, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas Adams, Ottawa, Canada. 

Edward H. Bennett, Chicago, 111. 

George S. Webster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles H. Cheney, San Francisco, Cal. 

For one year: 

Nelson P. Lewis, New York City. 
John Nolen, Cambridge, Mass. 
George B. Ford, New York City. 
George E. Kessler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred Bettman, Esq., Cincinnati, O. 
B. Antrim Haldeman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George B. Dealey, Dallas, Tex. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 

PROCEEDINGS 

{Uniformly bound in cloth) 

The contents, consisting of papers and discussions, 
are not here given in full. 

Rochester Conference. 1910. 182 pages . . . $1.50 

The nature of city planning; Congestion of population, its 
causes and its relief; The circulation of passengers and freight; 
Some problems of legal and administrative procedure. 

Philadelphia Conference. 1911. 293 pages . . $1.50 

Location of public buildings in parks and other public open 
spaces; Buildings in relation to street and site; Condemnation, 
assessments, and taxation; Water terminals; Street widths 
and street sub-divisions. 

Boston Conference. 1912. 232 pages $2.00 

The meaning and progress of city planning; Paying the city 
planning bills; The problem of the blighted district; The 
attitude of the engineer toward city planning; Control of 
municipal development by ' Zoning '. 

Chicago Conference. 1913. 273 pages $2.00 i 

A city planning program; A survey of the legal status of New 

York City with relation to city planning; Organization and j 

functions of a city plan commission; Transportation and city 

planning; Distribution of the cost of Kansas City parks 

and boulevards. 

Toronto Conference. 1914. 350 pages .... $2.00 

Water front development; Protecting residential districts; ! 

Utility of the motor bus; Size and distribution of playgrounds; 

City financing and city planning. j 
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Detroit Conference. 1915. 802 pages $2.00 

Best Methods of Land Sub-division; Constitution and Powers 
of a City Planning Authority; The Engineering Side of City 
Planning; The Architectural Side of City Planning; Six Years 
of City Planning Activity; The City Plan of Detroit. 

Cleveland Conference. 1916. 275 pages . . . $2.00 

The Automobile and the City Plan; The Financial Effect of 
Good Planning in Land Sub-division; State, City, and Town 
Planning; Districting by Municipal Regulation. 

Kansas City Conference. 1917 $2.00 



CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS ON CITY 
PLANNING POWERS 

Hon. Edward M. Bassett 

Special Counsel of the New York Zoning Committee 

An authoritative treatment of the legal status of city plan- 
ning; clear to laymen, brief but comprehensive, and with a 
collection of cases covering such subjects as districting, 
excess condemnation, building lines, and billboards. 

16 pages. 20 cents a copy. $10 per hundred. 



CLASSIFIED SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES ON 
CITY PLANNING, 50 CENTS 

This list of about 1,000 references was prepared in 1915 by 
Theodora Kimball, Librarian of the School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Harvard University. 

A card supplement comprising about 250 additional references 
brings the list up to April, 1917. If a sufficient number of 
libraries and individuals desire to secure copies of this sup- 
plement, the Conference will have them made and distribute 
the expense among the subscribers. 

Correspondence in regard to this matter should be addressed to 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary of the Conference, 19 Congress St., 
Boston. 
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THE CITY PLAN 

Published quarterly. Subscription price, $1 a year. Volume I, March, 1915, 

to January, 1916. Volume II, April, 1916, to January, 1917. 

Volume HI, April, 1917, to January, 1918. 

BULLETINS 

No. 1. Paying the Bills for City Planning, 10 cents a copy, $5 a hundred. 

No. 2. City Planning Legislation, 10 cents a copy. 

No. 3. City Planning Studies (nine plans submitted at the Chicago Confer- 
ence for an ideal development of a 400-acre tract of land in ac- 
cordance with the city planning principle, SO cents a copy. 

No. 5. Certain Aspects of Municipal Financing and City Planning, 10 cents 
a copy, $5 a hundred. 

No. 6. Provision for Future Rapid Transit, 10 cents a copy, $5 a hundred. 

No. 7. Rapid Transit and the Auto Bus, 10 cents a copy, $5 a hundred. 

No. 8. The Size and Distribution of Playgrounds and Similar Recreation 
Facilities in American Cities, 10 cents a copy, $5 a hundred. 

No. 9. State, City, and Town Planning, 25 cents a copy, $10 a hundred. 

All of the above publications may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston 
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